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In December last I had occasion, in the course of my 
Presidential Speech at the Lucknow Congress, to draw 
attention to the fact of the over-assessment of agri¬ 
cultural holdings in some provinces of India, and 
the consequent impoverishment of cultivators and 
agricultural labourers, who form four-fifths of the 
population of India. I pointed out that while in 
Bengal and Northern India, where cultivators paid 
rents to private landlords, the rents were comparatively 
moderate, in Madras, Bombay and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, where the Government assessed the soil, the 
assessments were excessive and the people were poorer 
and more resourceless. And I also stated that in the 
famines of 1877, 1897 and 1899, the parts of India * 
which were over-assessed had suffered most severely. 

The question has naturally received a great deal of 
attention both in England and in India within the last 
six months. In England an important debate took 
place in the House of Commons in April last, and Mr 
Samuel Smith, M.P., in referring to my statements, spoke 
the simple truth when he said that the best remedies 
f°r famines in India were the moderating of rents and 
the extension of irrigation works. And Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, while doubting 
the accuracy of my statement about moderate rents in 

vii 
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gal, admitted that in the Central Provinces the 
assessment might have been too severe . 1 In India, 
also, during the discussion of the annual Budget in the 
Viceroy’s Council, all the Indian members of the Council 
pleaded in favour of moderate assessments, long leases,^ 
and irrigation works , 2 and Lord Curzon promised to 
bestow his careful consideration to the subject. And 
during the discussion of the Provincial Budget ot the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, Sir Antony Macdonnell 
the Lieutenant-Governor of those Provinces, was good 
enough to refer to my statements, and pointed out that 
in Northern India the policy of the Government during 
the present century has been to gradually moderate the 
land revenue demand. 

The attention bestowed on the question by these high 
and responsible officials promises the most beneficent 
results, and the terrible and wide-spread famine of the 


present year raises the question of land assessments in J 
India above the sphere of party controversies and invests 
it with a grave and national importance. 

If lands have been over-assessed in some provinces 
of India, if the revenue demand has been raised too 
suddenly and too high, if the population of the country 
has thereby been rendered resourceless and incapable^ 
of helping themselves to any extent in years of drought 


1 “Mr Dutt seemed to think that in the Central Provinces th 
Government of India were exacting an exorbitantly high land re ^ 
He was very reluctant to dogmatise as to what was and what 

a reasonable land revenue, and he should be very sorry to sav Ilf n0t 
the past they might not here and there have placed the land 

ment too high. "-Report of Lord George Hamilton’s speech aS86SS ' 
Times of the 4th April 1900. ** 6C 1 ln the 

2 See Appendices D to H. 
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^no class of men will be more anxious to remedy tbe 
evils than British administrators who have devoted 
themselves to the great task of improving the material 


condition of the people of India. It is in the hope of 


rendering some help in the great work which they have 
undertaken, and of removing some of the deep-seated 
caurcs of poverty and indebtedness among the culti¬ 
vators of India, that the present work is published. 


The land question in India is generally considered an 


intricate subject by public men in England, and is 
therefore avoided. But the main features of the 
Indian systems are so simple that they are easily 
explained and are as easily grasped. It is only 
necessary to remember that the land systems are 
different in the different provinces of India, and if 
we examine the system in each province separately, the 
main facts will appear exceedingly simple, and we shall 
obtain a clear and comprehensive idea of the conditions 
of the agricultural life of an agricultural nation. 

In Bengal the cultivators of the soil pay rents to 
private landlords, and the revenue payable by landlords 
to the Government has, in most parts of the province, ^ 
been fixed for ever by the Permanent Settlement of 
1793. The rents paid by cultivators to landlords 
generally do not exceed one-fifth or one-sixth the gross 
produce, and the revenue obtained by the Government 
re prese nts j five to six per cent, of the gross produce . 1 

In Northern India also the cultivators of the soil 
pay rents to private landlords. But the revenue paid 
by landlords to the Government has not been per- 


1 See Appendix A. 
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^wanently fixed (except in some districts), and is 
v/resettled at each recurring settlement. Generally 
speaking, settlements are made once jn thirty years, 
and ahout one-half of the rental of landlords is claimed 
by the Government as revenue. The rents paid by 
cultivators to landlords represent, on an average, about 
one-fifth the gross produce, and the revenue collected 
by the Government represents eight to ten 'per cent. 
of the gross produce . 1 

In Bombay the cultivators, generally speaking, pay 
the revenue direct to the Government, there being no 
intervening landlords, and the revenue is resettled 
usually once in thirty years. Lands are assessed ac¬ 
cording to their situation and productive powers, and 
also with an eye to their fiscal history, and no endea¬ 
vours are made to take a fixed and definite proportion 
o the produce as revenue. It was once believed that 
the land revenue represented about one-eighth the gross 
proc uce, but at the present time it is generally between 
tiventy and thirty-threeper cent, of the gross produce* 
n A .DBAs also the cultivators pay the revenue 
direct to the Government, except in some tracts where 

he r e is paid ^ ^ ^ e 

fixed. The revenue obtained from cultivators direct l 

f ed at f° h recumn g settlement, and settlements are 
o ten made for shorter periods than thirty years One 
balf of the nett produce of the soil i e JT , 
the produce after deducting the cost of ^ ° f 

claimed by the State as revenue • and tl CUltlVatl0n > is 

&ee Appendix A. Ue * 

2 Ibid. 
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two-fifths of the gross produce. On an average, 
the State demand represents twelve to twenty per cent. 
of tlie gross produce for dry lands, and sixteen to thirty- 
one jper cent . of the gross produce on wet lands. 1 

Lastly, in the Central Provinces, the cultivators 
pay rents to private landlords, and landlords pay the 
revenue to the Government. But unlike Northern 
India, rents in the Central Provinces are not settled by 
the landlords and cultivators among themselves, but 
are fixed by Government officers at each recurring 
settlement; and the revenue demand is not one-half the 
rental but sometimes goes up to sixty per cent, of the 
rental. At the last settlement, effected after 1890, 
the revenue was very largely enhanced, approximating 
to, and even exceeding, a hundred per cent. 2 in some 
districts. Complaints made at the time were disre¬ 
garded, but the famines of 1897 and 1900 disclose 
the wretched condition to which the cultivators have 
been reduced. And from the statement made by the 
Secretary of State for India, quoted before, there are 
reasons to hope that the assessment will be revised, and 
the mistake committed will be rectified, as soon as the 
present famine is over. 

Such, briefly, are the different land systems in the 
different provinces of India. 3 It will be found that the 
incidence of the land revenue varies considerably in 
the different provinces. And it is significant that 
the provinces which have suffered most severely from 

See Appendix A. 2 See Appendix C. 

have treated Northern India as one province though it really 
^^prises two provinces under two separate Adminstrations, one for 
. Province and Oudh, and the other for the Punjab. 
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jnines within the last twenty-five years, i.e., in 1877, 
1897 and 1900, are the provinces where the demand 
payable by cultivators is fixed by the Government, and 
the land revenue is unduly high. 

Nearly forty years ago, after the severe famine of 
1860, Lord Canning, then Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, recommended the extension of the 
Permanent Settlement to all parts of India; Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence supported the recommenda¬ 
tion, and two Secretaries of State for India, Sir Charles 
Wood and Sir Strafford Northcote, approved of the 
proposal. It was known then that the proposal involved 
some sacrifice of the prospective rise in the land revenue 
of India, but Sir Strafford Northcote was prepared to 
make the sacrifice with the object, of improving the 
material condition of the people, and of confirming the 
loyalty of the landed classes in India to the British 
Rule. 1 Twenty years of uninterrupted peace within the 
natural frontiers of India, and of devoted loyalty on the 
part of the people, weakened instead of strengthening 
this very laudable desire on the part of their rulers' 
and the proposal of a Permanent Settlement was finally 
rejected in 1883. I have always considered this an 
unfortunate decision for the people of India The 
extension of the Permanent Settlement would have led 
to some accumulation of capital which is now the crvina 
need of India; it would have improved the condition of 
landlords and cultivators alike; and it would have made 
then more resourceful, and more able to help them 
selves in years of drought and failure of harvest I bad 
1 See Appendix I. 
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^asion to express this opinion during the famine of 


1897 1 and I still hold the same opinion. 

In the present work, however, I have not thought 
that it will serve any useful purpose to repeat the 
same recommendation. I have not, in these pages, 
recommended the extension of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment to all the provinces of India. On the contrary, 

I have considered it more useful to suggest such pro¬ 
tective measures as are consistent with the different 
systems prevailing in the different provinces. I have sug¬ 
gested no changes in the prevailing systems, but I have 
urged that, under each provincial system, some protec¬ 
tion against undue and uncertain enhancements should 
be given to the cultivators of each province. And 
above all I have urged the acceptance of that proposal 
which was made by Lord Ripon, when the scheme of 
a Permanent Settlement was abandoned, that in districts 
which have been surveyed and settled the Government 
demand from the cultivators should not be enhanced 
except on the equitable ground of a rise in prices. 
J-his will afford some security to cultivators, while it 
Av dl leave a door open for the future increase of the 
land revenue. 

Iu the five Open Letters to the Viceroy of India, 
which form the principal portion of this work, I 
l )av e endeavoured briefly and clearly to explain the 
fiscal history of the five great provinces of India 
' lnt * fifi e condition of the cultivators of the soil in 
e provinces. I do not claim to have placed any 
mcts before the Government; on the contrary, 
England and India,” Chatto & Windus, London, 1897. 
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Government has undoubtedly many sources of in¬ 
formation not available to me, and a comprehensive and 
minute knowledge of many facts and figures not known 
to me. The only claim which these Letters have to the 
consideration of the British administrators and of the 
British public lies in the fact that they are based on 
a life-long study of the actual condition of the Indian 
cultivator in his village, and that they seek to describe 
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the real and deep-seated causes of his chronic poverty 
and indebtedness, and that they represent the views and 
opinions of the best informed, the most thoughtful, and 
the most moderate section of my countrymen. For these 
reasons they will, I venture to believe, receive the con¬ 
sideration of a Government which seeks by all possible 
means to know the views of the people themselves ; and 
they will probably also interest the British public who 
are now keenly anxious to remedy, as far as is humanly 
possible, the causes of the recurring famines in India. 
There is no doubt these famines are directly caused by 
tbe failure of the annual rains over which man has no 
control; but it is equally certain that their intensity 
and their disastrous effects can be to a great extent 
mitigated by moderating the land tax, by the construc¬ 
tion of irrigation works, and by the reduction of the 
public debt and the expenditure of India. 


The suggestions I have made in the following [Jatfeg 
are, I believe, moderate and practicable, and do not 
contemplate any change in the different land system 
which prevail in the different provinces of India jT S 
the sake of convenience I will sum them up belo w • ^ 

(a) Where the State receives land revenue through 
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lords, and the revenue is not permanently settled, 
we ask that the “ Saharanpur Rules ” limiting the 
State-demand to one-half the rental may be universally 
applied. 

( р ) Where the State receives land revenue direct 
from cultivators, we ask that the rate may not exceed 
one-fifth the gross produce of the soil in any case, and 
that the average of a district, including dry lands and 
wet lands, be limited to one-tenth of the gross produce, 
which is approximately the revenue in Northern India. 

(с) Where the State receives land revenue direct 
from cultivators, we ask that the rule laid down by 
Lord Ripon, of permitting no enhancements at recurring 
settlements, except on the ground of an increase in 
prices, be universally applied. 

(d) Where the land revenue is not permanently 
settled, we ask that settlements be made not oftener 
than once in thirty years, which is the general rule in 
Northern India and Bombay. 

(e) We urge that no cesses, in addition to the land 
revenue, be imposed on the land except for purposes 
directly benefiting the land ; and that the total of such 
cesses may not exceed six and a quarter per cent, (one 
anna in the rupee), in any province of India. 

(/) We urge that now that the protective railway 
lines have been completed, a million tens of rupees be 
annually spent out of the Famine Insurance Grant on 
protective irrigation works; that these works be under¬ 
taken, as recommended by the Famine Commission of 
1898, “ without expectation of direct return” from the 
outlay; and that the cultivator be left the option of 
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T, sing the water when he requires it, and paying for it 
when he uses it. 
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(g) And lastly, we urge that in the case of any 
difference between cultivators and Settlement Officers 
in the matter of assessment, an appeal be allowed to an 
independent tribunal not concerned with the fixing 
and levying of the land tax. 

It will be obvious to every reader that it is not 
possible to improve the condition of the Indian culti¬ 
vator without granting him some security from uncertain 
demands and harassing claims which are a ruin to agri¬ 
culture and a bar to all improvements. And it will 
be also obvious that the security contemplated in the 
above rules, and the limitations on land revenue pre¬ 
scribed therein, are not possible without some check 
on the growing and ruinous expenditure of the Indian 
Government. We cannot moderate the revenue demand 
without moderating the expenditure ; we cannot give 
relief to the overtaxed cultivator without economy and 
retrenchment. This is a subject which I have not 
touched upon in the present work, because it is so vast 
and so important that it requires to be dealt with fully 
in a separate work. 

The Royal Commission on Indian expenditure has 
just brc ight out its Report with minutes of the valu¬ 
able evidence it has recorded. 1 The British Parlia¬ 
ment has not yet had time to consider this Report, and 
we will not anticipate the verdict of the British nation. 
But one thing which very painfully strikes the Indian 


1 Extracts from the evidence of some great authorities on Indian 
matters have been given in Appendix LJ of the present work. 
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Sr is that, among all their many valuable sugges¬ 
tions, the majority of the Commissioners have not 
strongly and adequately insisted on a reduction of the 
public expenditure in India and of the annual drain 
from India. Such a reduction is absolutely necessary 
in the interests of the Indian people, and without such 
a reduction India cannot be saved. 

Retrenchment is said to be one of the great prin¬ 
ciples of the Liberal Party in Great Britain ; Retrench¬ 
ment is the first principle of the popular party in India. 
Educated, moderate, and loyal Indians, who have studied 
Iudian problems and Indian facts carefully, and are 
animated by a sincere desire to support and help British 
administration in India, feel that no permanent im¬ 
provement in the condition of the people is possible 
without some reduction in the public expenditure. But 
unfortunately, this Retrenchment Party in India, if I 


itiay so call it, has no control over administration, and 
ls debarred from influencing the administration. The 
Finance Minister and the officials generally in India 
ai e , no doubt, aware of the importance of economy ; but 
the vital and absolute necessity of retrenchment does 
not come home to them as it does to the people; it is 
not a question of life and death with them as it is with 
the people. And so it happens that the Expending 
Party^ j uge phrase without any reflection on 
E'itish administrators,—is permanently in power in 
lcl > the Retrenchment Party is never in power 
anc ^ las no control over the administration; and no 

rj 6DCe ^ uc ht an d Colvin and Sir David Barbour in 
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uately strong endeavour has been made in In 
to reduce expenditure. The Famine Commissions 
of 1878 and 1898 did not adequately grasp this point; 
and the majority of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure have failed to deal with it adequately. 

In Great Britain the public debt was reduced by 
over a hundred and sixty millions within forty years 
after the Crimean War; in India the public debt was 
not reduced, but went on increasing during the same 
period, even if we leave out the expenditure on railways. 
There was no determined endeavour made in India, as 
was made in Great Britain, to decrease the nation s 
liabilities; there was no effort made to reduce that 
annual drain from the Indian revenues which necessarily 


impoverishes the country and the cultivating popula¬ 
tion. We hear constantly of the elasticity of the Indian 
revenues and the recuperative power of the Indian 
people; the famines of 1897 and of 1900 are a 
terrible answer to such consoling but unsound and 
untrue representations. 

The great military expenditure of India, too, is 
not only ruinous but absolutely inequitable. Retired 
viceroys of India and high military authorities have told 
the Royal Commission that to saddle India with the 
expenditure of wars outside India is unjust, illegal, and 
inequitable; that to maintain at the cost of India a 
vast force required for Great Britain’s Imperial purposes 
is unfair. 1 Let us honestly endeavour to connect cause 
and effect; and let those who feel for the millions 'of 


1 See evidence of Lord Northbrook, Lord Ripon, Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, and Sir Edwin Collen in Appendix U. 
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leless cultivators who crowd round relief centres a 
each recurring famine, or die on the roadside and in 
obscure villages, bring it home to their minds that 
famines in India are greatly due to that policy of 
saddling India with the cost of vast armaments and 
wars which she should not hear, and which she cannot 
bear. 

Indian witnesses have also urged before the Royal 
Commission the unfairness of virtually excluding Indians 
from high appointments in their own country, which 
they are fitted to hold. They referred to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Return of 1892, showing that of all the 
appointments of the value over a thousand rupees 
(£07) a year, the people of India were permitted 
to hold a small proportion aggregating to about 
three millions sterling, while appointments aggregating 
to about fifteen millions sterling a year were reserved 
for Europeans. 1 And they pleaded that this was a 
source of material loss and of moral degradation which 
neither the august Sovereign of India nor the British 
people wished to perpetuate. 

Ihese are subjects which I have purposely excluded 
from the scope of the present little volume. I desired 
f° make it an easy handbook on the land question of 
ndia, on the condition of the cultivators and the inci- 
C ence the land tax, and on the reforms needed to 
lna e a o 1- iculturists more self-relying and resourceful, 
^ famines less frequent and less fatal. But the reader 
undoubtedly perceive that limitations cannot be 
I ace on the revenue-demand without retrenchment 

1 See Appendix V. 
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in: expenditure, and without a readjustment of the 
financial relations between Great Britain and India on 
those lines which are considered fair and equitable for 
the British colonies. 

A greater danger than the Mutiny of 1857 not only 
threatens, but has actually overtaken India, in the im¬ 
poverishment of the people and the frequency and 
intensity of recent famines. And the highest type of 
courage and of statesmanship, such as was evinced by a 
Canning and a Lawrence in the past, will be needed 
once more to save the empire,—to moderate rents and 
taxes, to reduce debt and expenditure, to deal with 
India as England deals with her colonies iu financial 
matters, and to associate the people of India in the 
control of their finances and the administration of their 
own concerns. 


Romesh Dutt. 


University College, London, 
20 th June 1900. 
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OPEN LETTERS TO LORD CURZON 


FAMINES IN INDIA 

The Reports of the Indian Famine Commissions, pub¬ 
lished in 1880 and in 1898, tell a melancholy tale. 
Excluding severe scarcities, often confined to limited/ 
areas, there were eighteen famines between 1770 and 
1878 ; and if we add to this list the subsequent 
famines of 1889, 1892, 1897, and 1900, we have a 
A sad record of twenty-two famines within a period of 
130 years of British rule in India. 

I. Bengal Famine of 1770.—The first great famine 
in India which attracted the attention of the British 
nation to the state of things in India was the Bengal 
famine of 1770. Like all famines, it had its immediate 
cause in the failure of rains; but the intensity of the 
famine, and the great loss of life it caused, were partly 
due to the maladministration of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and the consequent impoverishment of the people. 
The Court of Directors deplored “ the corruption and 
rapacity of our servants,” 1 but were unable to check 
the evils until the famine disclosed the state to which 
the country had been reduced. It was officially esti¬ 
mated by the Members of the Council, after they had 
made a circuit through the country to ascertain the 

1 Letter,of the Court of Directors to Bengal, dated 17th May 1766. 
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s of the famine, that about one-third of the popu¬ 
lation of Bengal, or over ten millions of people, had 
died of that famine. The terrible calamity aroused the 
attention of the British public to Indian administration, 
and the Regulating Act of 1773 was passed by the 
Parliament to improve the administration. 

II. Madras Famine of 1783.—There was a famine 
in Madras in 1783, mainly due to the wars of Warren 
Hastings with Mysore. The exact loss of life from this 
famine is not known. 

III. Famine in Northern India in 1784.—There 
was a very wide-spread and intense famine in Upper 
India in 1784, directly due to failure of rains, but aggra¬ 
vated in some places by blunders and maladministra¬ 
tion. Upper India was not then under British rule, but 
British officers had been sent to Oudh to command the 
Nawab’s troops, and, following tbe mischievous practice 
of the times, they had farmed the revenues of the country 
for their private gain. Large numbers of the people 
were driven to rebellion and were put down with cruel 

severity. Captain Edwards visited Oudh in 1774 and 
1783. In the former year he had found the country 
flourishing in manufacture, cultivation, and commerce; 
in the latter year he found it to a great extent “ forlorn 
and desolate.” Warren Hastings himself witnessed the 
effects of the famine in Behar, and recorded that: “The 
distresses which were produced by the long-continued 
drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general 
discontent; yet I have reason to fear that the cause 
existed principally in a defective, if not a corrupt and 
oppressive, administration. I am sorry to add that from 
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ar to the opposite boundary I have seen nothing 
but traces of complete devastation in every village.” 
When inquiries were made later, it was found that one- 
third of the lands in the state of Benares had gone out 
of cultivation by 1788. The exact loss of lives from the ‘ 
famine of 1784 in Upper India is not known. On the 
13th of August 1784, Pitt’s Bill for the Better Govern¬ 
ment of India was passed, and in the following year a 
nobleman of high reputation and character, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, was sent out as Governor-General of India. 

IV. Bombay and Madras Famine of 1792.—There 
was famine in Bombay and Madras during Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s administration, and it was in 1792 that relief 
works were first opened by the Madras Government for 
the support of the famine-stricken. The loss of life 
from this famine is unknown. Lord Cornwallis made a 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenues with the 
Zemindars or landlords of Bengal in 1793 ; and since 
that date there has been no famine in the permanently 
settled tracts of Bengal, causing serious loss of life. 

V. Bombay Famine of 1803.—The wars of Lord 
Wellesley with the Mahrattas, which prevented much 
land being sown, and the ravages caused by the army 
of Holkar and the Pindarees, were the principal causes 
of this famine. Grain was imported by the Govern¬ 
ment into Bombay and sold at a fixed price to the 
public ; exportation was prohibited; and public works 
and hospitals were stai’ted in the towns of Bombay and 
Surat for the relief of those who flocked to those towns. 
Ihe number of deaths from this famine is not known. 

VI. Famine in Northern India in 1804. — The 
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Ms of Lord Wellesley, the ravages caused by the 
army of Holkar, and also the early mistakes made by 
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the East India Company’s servants in land revenue ad¬ 
ministration, seem to have aggravated the effects of this 
wide-spread famine. A part of the dominions of the 
Nawab of Oudli had been ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1801, and blunders were made by the new 
rulers in the collection of the land revenues. Mr 
Dumbleton, one of the early collectors of revenue, said 
in a letter to the Board of Revenue, that the Settlement 
of 1802 “ pressed beyond a fair demand,” and that the 
severe rates of the Nawab s Government were stereo¬ 
typed, “without the same elasticity in realising. 1 The 
Government made large remissions of revenue during 
the famine of 1804, gave loans and advances to land- 
owners, and offered a bounty on grain expoited into 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpur, and Fatebgarh. 


VII. Madras Famine of 1807. — The early en¬ 
deavours to assess lands in Madras were as unhappy 
as in Northern India, and when there was a wide-spread 
failure of rains in 1806, it was followed by a severe and 
desolating famine. Large crowds of emaciated people 
flocked into the town of Madras, attracted thither by 
the existence of a charitable association and by the 
hope of obtaining gratuitous help without limit. The 
Government at the outset declared against any interfer¬ 
ence with private trade, but in the end they conceived 
it necessary to purchase grain, guaranteeing a minimum 
price to importers. The number of deaths from this 
famine is not known. It was during the early part of 


1 Baden-Powell’s “ Land Systems of British India,” vol. ii. p. ]4. 
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is famine that Sir Thomas Munro wrote in favour of 
employing labour, but against gratuitous relief. “ The 
natives of India are probably as charitable as those of 
any other country, and the poor may be left to their 
care. . . . I see no cause to apprehend a famine in 
the Ceded Districts. I cannot discover that such, an 
event has ever happened in any former period, unless 
when war was added to an unfavourable season.” 

VIII. j Bombay Famine of 1813.—Similar causes led 
to a similar calamity in Bombay six years later. The 
Government refused to prohibit export or to import 
grain on this occasion, and recorded in a separate minute 
its adherence to the principles of political economy as 
expounded in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

IX. Madras Famine of 1823.—A new system of 
land-settlements, ordered by the Home Government in 
1812, was introduced first in Madras and then in 
Bombay. The system was one of settlements, not with 
landlords or Zemindars as in Bengal, but with individual 


cultivators or Ryots; but the fundamental principle, so 
far as the revenue was concerned, appears to have been 
Ihe same as in Bengal,—-the Government demand on 
the land was considered to be fixed for ever. There was 
a ^mine in Madras in 1823, and a severe scarcity in 
Bombay in the following year. Mr Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Governor of Bombay, declined after some discus¬ 
sion, to interfere with private trade; in Madras a 
bounty was offered on all grain imported to the dis¬ 
tressed locality. The mortality is unknown. 

X. Madras Famine of 1833. — The northern dis¬ 
tricts of the Province suffered most from this famine, 
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specially the district of Gantur, in which the mortality 
was so terrible that this was known as the Gantur 
Famine. The Government appears to have been taken 
by surprise, and the severity of the calamity was not 
recognised till too late. Very little was done to relieve 
distress, except by the distribution of gratuitous food in 
the towns to which the sufferers flocked. It was esti¬ 
mated that 200,000 persons died in Gantur out of a 
population of 500,000. Groups of people died in the 
street of Madras, numbers perished in Masalipatam ; in 
Nellore “ the roads were strewn with dead bodies.” 

XI. Famine in Northern India in 1837.—The 
earlier mistakes in land administration were very slowly 
rectified in Northern India, and a regular settlement 
was begun in 1833. But the revenue demanded was 
still excessively heavy, being two-thirds of the rents 
received by landlords. 

There was a failure of rains in 1837 and a famine 
ensued. “ I have never in my life,” wrote Mr John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence, “ seen such utter desolation 
as that which is now spread over the perganas of Hodal 
and Palwal.” Deaths were numerous. In Cawnpur a 
special establishment patrolled the streets and the river 
to remove the corpses. The same thing was done in 
Fatebpur and Agra. In many places the dead lay on 
the roadside till wild animals devoured the corpses. 
The views adopted by the Government were that the 
Government should offer employment to those who could 
work, but the relief of the helpless and infirm should be 
left to the charitable public. The mortality due to this 
famine was estimated long after by Colonel Baird Smith 
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800,000 ; but the Famine Commission con¬ 
siders this much under the mark. 

XII. Madras Famine of 1854.—A famine visited 
the northern part of the Madras Presidency and portions 
of Hyderabad in 1854. Belief was administered only 
by public works, and for over nine months over fifty 
thousand people obtained relief on these works. The 
mortality from this famine is not known, but the census 
taken in 1856-57 showed that the growth of the popula¬ 
tion had received a serious check. 

XIII. Famine in Northern India in 1860.—The 
mistake of demanding two-thirds of the rental as the 
Government revenue, which was committed in the Settle¬ 
ment of 1833-49, was rectified by the “Saliranpur 
Buies” of 1855, and the Government revenue was 
fixed at one-half the rental, which is the recognised 
rule in Northern India to the present day. This gave 
great relief to the landlords and cultivators alike; and 
when the East India Company was abolished in 1858, 
the administration of the Indian Empire came directly 
under the Crown. The wars of the Indian Mutiny, 
and the acts of retribution which followed, had, however, 
greatly interfered with cultivation, and when there was 
a failure of rains in 1860, it was followed by a famine. 
The principles of relief were the same as were adopted 
in 1837, viz., that the duty of the State was to provide 
employment for those who could work, and of the 
charitable public to support those who could not. Ten 
large relief works were opened, and minor works were 
opened to provide work for those who could not travel. 
Gratuitous relief at the expense of the charitable public 
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^was generally distributed in the shape of cooked food, 
and this excellent system was first introduced at 
Moradabad by Mr (now Sir John) Strachey, who was 
then collector of the district. 35,000 people were 
employed for ten months on relief works, and 80,000 
people received gratuitous relief for nine months. The 
mortality was high, and Sir A. Cotton estimated it at 
200,000 at least. After the famine was over, Colonel 
Baird Smith was deputed to examine into the causes 
of famines. He reported that the famine of 1860 
was less severe than the famine of 1837 on account 
of the more lenient land assessments made by the 
Government, and he recommended a Pei’manent Settle¬ 
ment of the land revenues, such as had been made 
in 1793 in Bengal. Lord Canning, then Viceroy of 
India, strongly recommended such a Settlement; and 
the Secretary of State for India recorded a memor¬ 
able resolution describing the proposal as “a measure 
dictated by sound policy and calculated to accelerate the 
development of the resources of India, and to insure 
in the highest degree the welfare and contentment of 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in the country.” 
If this proposal had been then carried into effect, 
India would have been spared those more dreadful and 
desolating famines which we have witnessed in later 
years. But the interests of the land revenue received 
greater consideration than the well-being of the people ; 
and after a fruitless discussion of twenty-one years, the 
proposal of Lord Canning was rejected by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1883. 

XIV. Orissa Famine of I860. — There was a famine 
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.^ilPsome parts of Madras, and in spite of relief given to 
12,000 people in relief works for fifteen months, and 
to 31,000 people gratuitously for sixteen months, the 
number of deaths increased by about 450,000. But 
this famine was most severely felt in Orissa, a part of 
the Province of Bengal where, generally speaking, no 
Permanent Settlement of the revenues had been made. 
Ihe means of communication to Orissa were imperfect; 
the Government had with difficulty thrown in 10,000 
tons of food grain by November 1866 ; but meanwhile 
the mortality among those whom this relief did not 
reach was severe; and it was estimated that one-third 
of the population of Orissa, or nearly a million persons 
had died. The inundations of the year caused further 
damage to the crops, and relief operations had to be 
resumed in the succeeding year. 

XV. Famine in Northern India in 1869.—There 
Was a famine in Rajputana in 1869 and cholera and 
locusts added to the sufferings of the people. The 
same famine also affected Northern India; 65,000 
persons were employed on relief works in the N.W. 
1 rovinces for twelve months, and 18,000 persons received 
gratuitous relief daily. The mortality from the famine 
w as estimated at 1,200,000. 

XVI. Bengal Famine of 1874.—There was a famine 
111 Cellar in 1874 ; it was the first famine in India in 
which loss of life was prevented; and the wise and 
ample relief measures adopted by Lord Northbrook, 
then Viceroy of India, were completely successful. 
"735,000 persons were employed on relief works for 
nme months, and 450,000 persons received gratuitous 
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lief for six months. The result of inquiries specially 
made was to indicate that no mortality whatever was 
due to the famine. 

XVII. Madras Famine of 1877.—In fatal contrast 
to the Bengal famine of 1874, the Madras famine of 
1877 was attended with serious loss of life. The 
Ryotwari Settlement of Madras, effected in the early 
years of the century, had been recognised to be per¬ 
manent. In 1856 the Government of Madras had 
declared in its Administration Report, that “ the 
ryot under this system is virtually a proprietor on a 
simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of 
a perpetual lease.” In 1857 the Board of Revenue 
had declared that “ a Madras ryot is able to retain 
his land perpetually without any increase of assess¬ 
ment, so long as he continues to fulfil his engage¬ 
ments.” And in 1862 the Government of Madras, 
in its letter, No. 241, of the 8th February, had 
stated that “ there can be no question that one 
fundamental principle of the Ryotwari System is 
that the Government demand on the land is fixed 
for ever.” Nevertheless, the Survey and Settlement 
operations, introduced in Madras after 1857, ignored 
these repeated pledges and made rents liable to en¬ 
hancement on various grounds at recurring settle¬ 
ments. The serious question attracted the attention 
of Lord Northbrook when he was Viceroy of India • 
and during the administration of his successor, Lord 
Lytton, occurred the severest famine which has visited 
Madras within this century. Sir Richard Temple was 
sent as Famine Delegate of the Government of India 
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iu January 1877, and he unwisely reduced the wages' 
in relief works to a scale which, in the opinion of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, Dr Cornish, provided less than 
subsistence for the labourer. Sir Richard Temple 
stated his reasons thus:—“ This rate (two annas per 
diem) is fixed upon the supposition that it will purchase 
one and a half pounds of grain per diem, a quantity 
which is deemed essential for a man while at work. 
There might indeed be a question whether life cannot 
he sustained with one pound of grain per diem, and 
whether Government is bound to do more than sustain 
life* This is a matter of opinion ; and I myself think 
that one pound per diem might be sufficient to sustain 
life, and that the experiment ought to be tried.” The 
unhappy experiment was tried, and abandoned after 
three months, and it was also then decided that weakly 
Persons, incapable of performing half the task work, 
should be supported at their homes. The intensity of 
the famine decreased when the rains commenced, and 
the numbers receiving relief fell from 2,218,000 in 
September 1877 to 440,000 in December 1877. 
I'he loss of life from this famine was estimated at 


over five millions. 

Lord Lytton was succeeded as Viceroy of India by 
the Marquis of Ripon, and he tried to settle the vexed 
.fend question of Madras on an equitable basis. In his 
Ifespatch of the 17th October 1882, Lord Ripon laid v 
down the principle that in districts which had been sur- 
Ve yed and settled by the Settlement Department, assess¬ 
ments should undergo no further revision except on the 
sole ground of a rise in prices. This decision gave the 
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idras cultivator some fixity of rent after the old 
right of a 'perpetual assessment had been ignored; it 
did away with the harassing reclassification of soils 
and recalculation of grain returns at each recurring 
settlement; it left the door open to an increase of the 
Government revenues on the reasonable ground of an 
increase in prices; and it was a reasonable compromise 
which was accepted by the Madras Government itself. 
It is one of the saddest episodes in the history of 
Indian administration that this moderate measure, 
calculated to give some security of rent and tenure 
to the harassed and famine-stricken Indian cultivator, 
was rejected by the Secretary of State for India in his 
Despatch of the 8th January 1885. The Madras culti¬ 
vator has been deprived of that perpetual assessment 
which he was declared to enjoy in the first half of the cen¬ 
tury ; and lie has not yet obtained that security of rental 
which Lord Ripon and the Madras Government agreed 
to bestow on him. The interests of the land revenue 
are placed higher than the well-being of the people. 

XVIII. Famine in Northern India in 1878.— 
There was a famine in Northern India in 1878. The 
average daily number of relief works for twelve months 
was 557,000, and in poor houses, 13,750. The relief 
works were placed under the Public Works Department 
with little control from the local civil officers, and the 
result was disastrous. The excess mortality from this 


famine was 1,250,000. 

XIX. Madras Famine of 1889. — There was a 
famine in the Ganjam District of Madras and in parts 
of Orissa in 1889. Relief works were started in 
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GjWijam, but gratuitous relief to the infirm and 
weak was unfortunately delayed with fatal results. 
When Lord Connemara, the Governor of Madras, 
visited Ganjam in June 1889, 18,000 people were 
employed on relief works, and 2300 people had 
been admitted to gratuitous relief. Lord Connemara 
recorded that “ a large amount of distress, amounting 
to starvation, existed, and that the most urgent orders 
and the most prompt action were required if many lives 
were not to he lost by the most lingering and dreadful 
°f deaths.” The numbers on village relief rose to 93,000 
m the first week of August, and 11,000 persons were 
also daily fed in the kitchens in that month. The 
mortality in Ganjam during the famine year (Oct. 
1888 to Sept. 1889) was high. In Orissa the distress 
was less, the numbers on relief did not exceed 3600 in 
September 1889, but the deaths from the combined 
effects of famine, cholera, and other diseases generally 
brought on by privation, were numerous. 

•XX. Famine in Madras, Bengal, Burma, and 
■Ajmer in 1892.—There was a wide-spread famine in 
1892, affecting portions of India as remote from each 
ether as Madras, Burma, and Ajmer. The average 
numbers relieved in Madras in June 1892 rose to over 
87 > () °0 i in Behar to 47,000, and in Ajmer-Merwara 
t° 34,000. In Burma the numbers in February 
Were 80,000. In Madras the death-rate was higher 
than usual; in Bengal “ there were no deaths from 

starvation.” 

XXI. Famine in Northern India, Bengal, Burma, 
Madras, and Bombay in 1897. — A more wide-spread 
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intense famine than had ever before visited In 
appeared in 1896-97. The number of persons relieved 
in the different Provinces, when the famine was most 
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acute, are shown in the following table. 
N.W. Provinces & Oudh May 1897 

1,062,000 

Bengal 

June 1897 

820,000 

Central Provinces 

May 1897 

567,000 

Madras 

July 1897 

215,000 

Bombay 

April 1897 

478,000 

Punjab 

February 1897 

50,000 


The largest number relieved in the months of the 
acutest distress may therefore he taken at 3,000,000. 
In the N.W. Provinces and Oudh the famine relief 
operations were “ a conspicuous success.” In Bengal 
the operations were “ eminently successful.” In the 
Central Provinces the local authorities “ failed to grasp 
the situation,” the operations were inadequate, and the 
death-rate in the eighteen districts of the Province rose 
from an average of thirty-three to an average of sixty- 
nine per mille in 1897. In Madras the operations 
were “ as a whole adequate and successful ” though 
there was some increase in the death-rate in the affected 
districts. In Bombay “as a whole the measure of 
success attained was very great,” although there was an 
increase in the death-rate. In the Punjab, the measures 
adopted were eminently successful. 

Towards the conclusion of their report the Famine 
Commissioners record the following significant remarks 
about the labouring classes of India. “ This section is. 
very large and includes the great class of day-labourers 
and the least skilled of the artisans. So far as we have 
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able to form a general opinion upon a difficult 
question from the evidence we have heard and the 
statistics placed before us, the wages of these people 
have not risen in the last twenty years in due propor¬ 
tion to the rise in prices of their necessaries of life. 
The experience of the recent famine fails to suggest 
that this section of the community has shown any larger 
command of resources or any increased power of resist¬ 
ance. Far from contracting, it seems to be widening, 
particularly in the more congested districts. Its sensi¬ 
tiveness or liability to succumb, instead of diminishing, 
is possibly becoming more accentuated.” 

XXII. Famine in the Punjab, Rajputana, Central 
Provinces and Bombay in 1900.—Of the famine from 
which India is suffering in the present year it is not 
possible to give any final figures, either to show the 
numbers relieved, or to indicate the mortality. In the 
present month (June 1900) nearly six millions of people 
are on relief works, and in spite of every effort on the 
part of relief officers, mortality is high in Gujrat and 
elsewhere. It is a sad but a significant fact that the last 
famine of this century is also the most wide-spread and 
the severest famine that has ever visited India. 


One cannot read without a feeling of sadness and of 
humiliation this melancholy record of famines in India 
under British rule. There were reasons for famines in 
the last century and in the early years of this century. 
When an old system of government breaks down, and 
the country passes under a new power, wars and dis- 
01 'ders are inevitable. When the Moghal power broke 
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in India, and Mahrattas and Afghans contended 
for supremacy, war and devastation followed. And 
when the British nation entered into the arena, they 
too took their part in many wars which impeded culti¬ 
vation and harassed the population of peaceful villages. 
In the words of Sir Thomas Munro, wars were added to 
unfavourable seasons to bring on recurring famines in 
India. We may also add to these reasons the misrule 
of the servants of the East India Company, and the 
unhappy blunders which were perhaps inevitable, when 
a new race of rulers found themselves suddenly called 
upon to administer the land revenues of a strange and 
newly conquered country. 

But these causes have longed ceased to operate. In 
1858, the administration of the country passed from 
the East India Company to the Crown, and since then 
India has enjoyed profound peace, undisturbed by a 
single war within her natural frontiers. The land is 
fertile; the people are peaceful and loyal, industrious 
and frugal; and generations of British administrators 
have been trained in the duties of Indian administra¬ 
tion. And yet famines have not disappeared. Within 
the last forty years, within the memory of the present 
writer, there have been ten famines in India, and at 
a moderate computation, the loss of lives from starva¬ 
tion and from diseases brought on by these famines may 
be estimated at fifteen millions within these forty years. 
It is a melancholy phenomenon which is not presented 
in the present day by any other country on earth 
enjoying a civilised administration. 

An explanation is sometimes sought for this pheno- 
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in the supposed improvidence of the people, in 
re rapacity of the money-lender, or in the increase of 
population. A close examination of facts, however, 
shows the unsoundness of such explanations. The 
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increase of population in India is slow, slower than 
in England and Wales, slower than in eighteen other 
countries out of twenty-eight for which figures are 
available. The peasantry of India are not improvident, 
they are the most frugal and the most provident of all 
races of peasantry on earth. And the money-lender is 
the result, not the cause, of the poverty of the culti¬ 
vators. In portions of India where cultivators are 
well off, the money-lender has little influence; where 
the peasantry are in perpetual poverty, the money-lender 


saves them in times of difficulty but gets a good grip 
over their land and property. 

If we honestly seek for the true causes of recent | 
famines in India, without prejudice or bias, we shall 
not seek in vain. The immediate cause of famines in 
almost every instance is the failure of rains, and this 
cause will continue to operate until we have a more 
extensive system of irrigation than has yet been pro¬ 
vided. But the intensity and the frequency of recent 
famines are greatly due to the resourceless condition 
a nd the chronic poverty of the cultivators, caused by f 
the over-assessment of the soil on which they depend 
for their living. 

We have no wars within the natural frontiers of 
India now, but peace has not brought with it a 
reduction in the public expenditure or in the public 
debt. I Q( ji a maintains the most expensive foreign f 
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ernment on earth, and one-third or one-half of the 
revenues of India is sent out of India every year, instead 
of being spent in the country to fructify her industries 
and trades. Land revenue is the most important item 
of the Indian revenues, and so it .happens that the 
taxation falls heavily on the cultivators of the soil, and 
reduces them to a condition of chronic poverty. They 
can save nothing in years of good harvest, and con¬ 
sequently every year of drought is a year of famine. 

It is necessary, for a clear understanding of the 
subject, to consider the different Provinces of India 
separately. In Bengal and in Northern India the 
cultivators generally pay rents to private landlords, and 
wise laws have been made to restrict the demands of 
landlords, though a further extension of these laws 
is still necessary. The State-demand from the land¬ 
lords, too, has been restricted—in Bengal by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of 1793, and in Northern India by 
the Saharanpur Rules of 1855—and the land revenue 
realised is between five and ten per cent, of the value 
of the gross produce of the soil. But in Bombay and 
in Madras the State itself is virtually the landlord; it 
has not provided adequate protection to the cultivator 
against over-assessment; and the land revenue realised 
is between twelve and thirty-one per cent, of the gross 
produce in Madras, and probably more in Bombay. 1 In 
the Central Provinces, the cultivators pay rents to 
private landlords, but the rents so payable are fixed by 
the State, and the proportion of the rent demanded 
as Government revenue is also fixed by the State. In 
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; re^'cnt settlements tlie rents have been raised from two 
to twenty per cent, and the revenue from twenty to 
one hundred per cent. 1 

Such, briefly, are the land administration arrange¬ 
ments in the five different portions of the Indian 
Empire, and if we examine somewhat closely the death- 
rates of the famines which have occurred in India 
within this generation, i.e. within the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, we shall find that deaths have generally 
been most numerous, and famines have been most intense 
ar >d fatal, in those places where the cultivators are 
the least protected against over-assessment. In 1874 
there was a famine in Bengal which caused no loss 
°f life; ia 1877 there was a famine in Madras, and 
over five millions of the population perished. In 
1892 there was a general famine in many parts of 
India; there was loss of life in Madras, but in 
Bengal “there were no deaths from starvation.” In 
1897 there was also a general famine; in Bengal and 
Northern India the relief operations were successful in 
preventing loss of lives; in the Central Provinces the 
deaths were more than double the normal rate. And 
lu the present famine the distress is most severe, and 
the deaths most numerous, in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces. 

There is no people on earth animated by a more 
°yal and sincere desire to contribute to the resources 
°f the Government according to their power than the 
people of India. They desire that the revenues of the 
Government should increase with the increasing pros- 

1 8oo Appendix 0. 
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erity of the people. They pray that the revenues of 
the Government be not increased by over-assessing the 
soil and impoverishing the people. Any endeavour to 
increase the revenues of India by over-assessment of the 
soil is both unjust and unwise—unjust because the soil 
in India is now virtually the only means of the nation s 
subsistence, and unwise because the revenues of India 
and the trade with India will not increase in the long 
run if the people are impoverished. 
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FIRST LETTTER TO LORD CURZON: THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

My Lord,— I had the honour, in course of the 
interview which Your Excellency granted me, to place 
certain facts and figures relating to Settlements in the 
Central Provinces before Your Lordship. I take the 
liberty of noting those facts somewhat more fully and 
clearly in this letter, and hope they will receive such 
consideration from Your Lordship as they may seem to 
deserve. 

2. The first regular Settlement of the land, after 
the Provinces came under British administration, was 
effected after 1860. Moved by a sincere desire to 
improve the .condition of the people of the newly- 
conquered Provinces, Lord Canning’s Government ex¬ 
pressed itself, in letter No. 2279, dated 28th June 
I860, in favour of long leases and light assessments. 
And para 24 of the Settlement Code modified the old 
rule of demanding sixty-six per cent, of the landlord’s 
assets, and fixed fifty per cent, of the assets as the proper 
and equitable Government revenue. 

3. Unfortunately the intentions of the Government 
were not carried into effect in the Settlement which 
followed. Two mistakes were made. In the first place 
the rents payable by cultivators to landlords (Malguzars) 
were fixed too high; and in the second place the 
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revenue payable by Malguzars to tbe Government was 
fixed too high. 

4. Under the old Hindu Law, one-sixth the gross 
produce of the soil was recognised as proper and equit¬ 
able rent, and for thousands of years the cultivators 
of India have paid at this rate. Some Hindu or 
Mahomedan sovereigns occasionally demanded a higher 
rate of rent, but in the olden days there were various 
ways of evading such demands, and it may be safely 
asserted that no higher rent than one-sixth the gross 
produce was ever actually realised in any Province of 
India. At the present time the Zemindars of Bengal 
make their own arrangements with the cultivators, and 
in no District is the general average of rent higher than 
one-sixth the gross of produce, while in many Districts 
it is considerably less. In the North-Western Provinces 
also, where the Zemindars are now allowed to make 
their own arrangements with the cultivators, the rate 
of rent is about one-fifth the gross produce {vide Sir 
Antony Macdonnell’s evidence before the Currency Com¬ 
mittee,—answers 5737 to 5740). 

5. The principle, however, which was adopted in the 
Settlement of the Central Provinces after 1860 was 
that one-half the net produce of the soil should be paid 
by cultivators as rent to landlords. The net produce 
was ascertained by deducting from the gross produce 
the supposed cost of cultivation. Calculations about 
the actual cost of cultivation can never be accurately 
made, and the errors committed by Settlement Officers 
were not always in favour of cultivators. The result 
was that about one-third of the gross produce was 
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iucted as the cost of cultivation, and one-half of the 
remainder was fixed as the rent payable by cultivators 
to landlords. Virtually, therefore, the rent fixed was 
about at one-tliird the gross 'produce ,—a rate which is 
unexampled in Bengal or Northern India, and which is 
double the rate prescribed by the old Hindu Law. 


G. The second mistake which ■was made was to 
demand an unduly large share of the Malguzar’s 
assets as Government revenue. The principle that 
one-half of the Malguzar’s assets should be demanded 
as revenue was repeatedly laid down and insisted upon 
in the orders of the Government of India, and I have 
failed to discover under what authority this principle 
was departed from in practice. As a matter of fact, 
however, the revenue demanded was sometimes seventy- 
five per cent, of the Malguzar’s assets, a rate which is 
unexampled in Northern India at the present day, and 
which would be ruinous to the landlords of any poor 
and agricultural country. A double injustice was thus 
perpetrated in the first Settlement of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces; the rents payable by cultivators to Malguzars 
ivere fixed too high; and the revenue payable by 
Malguzars to the Government was fixed too high. 

7. One redeeming feature of the Settlement, how- 
evei - , was that it was made for a long period of thirty 
years. New lands were brought under cultivation 
within this period, and as the Government revenue 
remained fixed, the severity of the Settlement was felt 
less and less with the lapse of time. The period of 
Settlement at last expired, and the time came for a 
new Settlement. 
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8. It might be expected that the mistakes made in 
the first Settlement would now be avoided after the 
experience of thirty years, and that the peasantry of 
the Central Provinces would receive the same con¬ 
siderate treatment as the peasantry of Northern India. 
As a matter of fact, however, the Settlement which has 
been effected in the Central Provinces since 1890 has 
been felt as more harsh and severe, and has caused 
more actual suffering and distress, than any previous 
Settlement in any part of India. 1 The facts that I 
state have been obtained after careful inquiry from the 
best sources of information available to me, but Your 
Excellency’s Government will be able to correct me if 
I am wrong in any particular. My information is, that 
the rents now fixed can with difficulty be paid even in 
years of good harvest, that they leave no fair margin 
for saving for bad years, and that they can never be 
realised by Malguzars from year to year. Large tracts 
of the country, which were previously under cultivation, 
have gone out of cultivation owing to over-assess¬ 
ment, and instances have occurred in which Malguzars 
have applied to surrender their estates in order to be 
relieved of their liability to pay a Government revenue 
which they cannot pay, and their application has not 
been granted. The condition of the peasantry and the 
landlords alike, after this new Settlement, contrasts 
unfavourably with the condition of the same classes in 
Northern India; and as the period of Settlement too 
has been unwisely reduced, there is no prospect, either 
in the immediate or in the remote future, of an im- 


1 See Appendices C, F and X. 
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provement in the condition of the people from a state 
of hopeless penury and indebtedness. 

9. Rents have been enhanced at this last Settlement 
after very complicated calculations which need not be 
described in detail in this letter. Briefly speaking, 
lands were first classified after “ crop experiments ” and 
“local inquiry,” and the incidence of the old rental for 
each “ soil unit ” was ascertained by a process of calcula¬ 
tion illustrated in the footnote. 1 After this the Settle¬ 
ment Officer decided on “ general considerations ” what 
enhancement he vjould impose on the village, and 
having done this, he calculated at what rate it fell per 
soil unit. The standard unit enhancement rate was 
then applied to the holding of each cultivator according 
to the “ soil units ” comprised in his holding. 

10. These complicated calculations were unintelligible 
to the cultivator, and were moreover made in the dark. 
What the cultivator did understand was that a general 
enhancement had been effected over the high rental of 
the old Settlement; and there was alarm and consterna¬ 
tion in the country when the new enhanced rents were 
proclaimed. I repeat, my Lord, that these rents if en¬ 
forced will leave the peasantry of the Central Provinces 
in a permanent state of indebtedness and destitution. 


1 A village has 600 acres of first claj 
and 400 acres of second c 
Rate of first class soil to second cl 




The old rental of the village is R’&'. 10(Sth 


s.iwu; Q ^ 

y ^ , //K D - 


Acres 600 x 20 = 12,000 
400x12= 4,800 



Total, 16,800 soil units. 
Incidence of old rental 


per soil unit qp<)0 = ' 95or 


= *95 or nearly ono anna, 
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11. The revenue demanded from Malguzars was fixed 
equally high. Departing from the old rule of demand¬ 
ing fifty per cent, of the landlord’s assets as revenue,— 
a rule which is in force in Northern India,—the autho¬ 
rities of the Central Provinces asked the sanction of the 
Indian Government to demand fifty to sixty-five per 
cent, of the Malguzar’s assets as revenue. The Govern¬ 
ment of India in its letter No. 397, dated 31st May 
1888,had “some hesitation in allowing in any case so high 
a percentage as sixty-five to be taken,” but nevertheless 
did grant the permission in some cases, and made sixty 
per cent, the maximum rate in other cases. If we add 
to these high rates another twelve and a half per cent, 
which has been added as rates, it will be easy to see that 
between seventy and eighty per cent, of the landlord’s 
supposed assets, i.e. nearly one hundred per cent, of his 
real assets, are now demanded by the Government as 
revenue. 

12. My Lord, the question to which I have ventured 
to invite Your Lordship’s attention is one of life and 
death to the Indian cultivator in the Central Provinces. 
The question is not a complicated one but a very simple 
one. If after the experience of nearly a century of ad¬ 
ministration it has been found in Northern India that 
the wisest, safest, and most considerate policy is to let 
landlords make their own arrangements with cultivators 
as regards rents, subject to salutary checks imposed by 
the Government, is it a wise policy in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for the Government to fix after calculations, 
which are unintelligible alike to landlord and tenant, 
what rent each cultivator should pay for his holding ? 
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landlords in Northern India consider one-fifth 
of the gross produce a fair rent for the lands held by 
their tenants, is it considerate of the British Govern¬ 
ment to impose on the poorer peasantry of the Central 
Provinces a rental of one-third or more of the gross 
produce ? And if the Governmeut of the North- 
Western Provinces consider forty per cent, of the 
landlord’s assets as fair Government revenue {vide 
Sir A. P. Macdonnell’s evidence before the Currency 
Committee), 1 will Your Excellency’s Government sanction 
and approve of a State-demand of sixty or sixty-five 
per cent, in the Central Provinces, plus twelve and a 
half per cent, as rates ? These are simple questions 
which will demand from Your Lordship an early con¬ 
sideration, because they affect the well-being of more 
than ten millions of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, who 
have suffered most acutely during the famines of 1897 
and of the present year, and who are at present the 
most helpless and resourceless class of peasantry in 
all India. The main reason of their wretchedness is . 
manifest from the facts stated above. There is not 
a cultivator in India who does not understand and 
recognise three annas in the rupee out of the gross 
produce of his holding as a fair and equitable rent, | 
leaving a fair mai'gin of saving. And there is not a 
cultivator in India who does not feel jive or six annas 

1 Exception has been taken to this statement. Sir Antony > 
lacdonnell has pointed out that though the Government in the 
N.W. Provinces takes about forty per cent, of the rental, its proper 
theoretical share is fifty per cent. I accept this correction, bub it 
does not affect my argument, as I have recommended that fifty per 
cent, of the rental be fixed as the Government demand in the Central 
■Provinces and elsewhere. 
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in the rupee of the gross produce as an oppressive and 
exhausting rent, impoverishing him in good years, and 
sending him to relief works in bad years. 

13. My Lord, Your Excellency’s administration has 
been marked by a famine which exceeds in its intensity 
any previous famine known in India. I trust and hope 
that Your Excellency’s administration will also be 
marked by one of those great remedial measures which 
permanently ameliorate the condition of the people, and 
which the grateful population of India cherish and 
remember from generation to generation. The im¬ 
poverishment of an Indian Province under British 
administration is a more serious calamity than any 
defeat or disaster which has been known in the history 
of British rule in India, and if Your Lordship be con¬ 
vinced after inquiry that the impoverishment of the 
people of the Central Provinces is due to any extent 
to the exhausting rental fixed in those Provinces, as 
compared with Northern India, I feel convinced, Your 
Excellency will not lay down the reins of administration 
in India without removing the cause of their permanent 
wretchedness, and enabling them to improve their own 
condition, as the peasantry of Bengal and of Northern 
India have been enabled to do. 

14. The close of the present famine operations in 
the Central Provinces may appear to Your Lordship 
an appropriate time to institute an inquiry, not merely 
into systems and rules of relief works, but into the 
general condition of the people, and the incidence of 
the land revenue and rents, as compared with Northern 
India. Such an inquiry may elicit facts which are 
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now clearly known, and may be fruitful of some 
suggestions for permanently improving the condition 
of the agricultural population, an object which Your 
Lordship is endeavouring to secure by every possible 
means. No one can be better fitted to superintend, 
help, and direct such an inquiry than the present 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, Mr Fraser, 
who has already won the esteem of the people by his 
sympathy and his real desire to secure their interests. 
The people of the Central Provinces will have confidence 
in him, and in any other officers whom Your Excellency 
may entrust with the task. And should Your Excellency 
consider me fit to represent the views and wishes of my 
countrymen on the Commission which may be appointed 
to conduct the inquiry, I shall be prepared, on receipt 
of Your Excellency’s commands, to return to India, to 
join the work at any time that may be fixed for the 
inquiry. And I shall ask for no remuneration for my 
humble services in the conduct of an inquiry needed 
for the well-being of millions of my countrymen. 




12(7i February 1900. 
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SECOND LETTER TO LORD CURZON: MADRAS 

My Lord,— In continuation of my letter of the 12 th 
February I have the honour to submit to Your Excel¬ 
lency this brief note on Land Settlements in the 
Madras Presidency. The subject has repeatedly come 
under the consideration of Your Lordship’s predecessors, 
and will probably receive Your Lordship’s attention. 

2. Madras was one of the first Provinces in India 
which came under British administration, and while 
some estates were permanently settled with landlords, in 
the rest of the Province a Byohuari Settlement was made 
directly with the cultivators. Sir Thomas Munro, the 
virtual author of this system, explained the principle of 
the Settlement in his evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the 15th April 1812. And 
his idea was to regard each cultivator as the proprietor 
of his holding, and to make a perpetual Settlement with 
the cultivators, as a permanent Settlement had been 
made with Zamindars in Bengal in 1793 by Lord 
Cornwallis. 1 

3. This was the principle recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras for over forty years after the time of 
Sir Thomas Munro. As late as 1855-56, the Ryotwari 
system was thus explained in the Madras Administra- 

i See the letter of the Madras Government to the Government of 
India, No. 241, dated 8th February 1862, Appendix K. 
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Report:—“ Under the Ryotwari system every 
registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor 
and pays direct to Government. He is at liberty to 
sublet his property or to transfer it by gift, sale, or 
mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Government so 
long as he pays the fixed assessment. . . . The ryot 
under this system is virtually a proprietor on a simple 
and perfect title, and has all the benefits of a peoyetual 
lease.” And in 1857 the Madras Board of Revenue 
thus described the Ryotwari tenure in a report to 
Government on the Survey and Settlement then pro¬ 
posed to be introduced :—“ A general opinion prevails 
in England that the Bombay Settlement for thirty years 
secures a far greater permanency of tenure to the land¬ 
holder than the present Ryotwari tenure of Madras. 
This is altogether an error, for a Madras ryot is able 
t° retain his land ‘perpetually without any increase of 
assessment, as long as he continues to fulfil his engage¬ 
ments.” The Italics are my own. 

E My Lord, the first point to which I desire to 
invite Your Excellency’s attention is that this right of 
the Madras cultivator to a fixed, perpetual, and unalter¬ 
able assessment, recognised by the British Government 
ming half a century, has been virtually confiscated by 
. e British Government within the last forty years. This 
appear perfectly clear from the following extract 
^°in para 4 of the Madras Board of Revenue’s Standing 
ei I ) as amended on the 1st July 1895 under orders 
_ 111 the Madras Government. “ At each Settlement 
^ ie settlement of a District, Government will fix at its 
cretion the period for which such Settlement or re- 
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tlement shall be in force. The Collector shall then 
notify the period in the District Gazette, and explain to 
the ryots that the new rates will not be liable to altera¬ 
tion during the currency of the Settlement period ; but 
that on the expiry of the said period, Government 
reserves to itself the right to revise the assessment in 
such manner as may then seem just and proper, either 
with reference solely to a rise or fall in prices, or with 
reference also to other considerations such as would 
require a re-classification of soils or a re-calculation of 
the grain outturns.” I beg, my Lord, to point out that 
while in 1857, the Madras Board of Revenue recognised 
the right of the cultivator “ to retain his land in per¬ 
petuity without any increase of assessment,” in 1895, 
the Madras Board of Revenue claimed for the Govern¬ 
ment the right “ to revise the assessment ” at each 
recurring settlement, and to enhance rents on various 
grounds. 


5. I cannot believe that the British Government 
deliberately desired on this or on any other occasion to 
violate a right which it had deliberately affirmed and 
recognised before. I am inclined to believe that in the 
Settlement and Survey operations which were intro¬ 
duced after 1857, the real position of the Madras 
cultivator was lost sight of, and rules were introduced 
to secure an increase of the land revenue without an 
adequate consideration of the rights of the cultivator. 
So far as the Madras cultivators are concerned, there 
can be little doubt that the rights previously assured to 
them have in effect been withdrawn, and the pledges 
previously given to them have in effect been violated. 
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at the present time the Madras cultivator, instead 
of holding “ his land in perpetuity without any increase 
of assessment,” is subject to enhancement at each re¬ 
curring Settlement, and has been reduced to a state 
of poverty and indebtedness which makes him an easy 
prey to famines in years of bad harvests. 

6. This grave and important matter attracted the 
attention of Your Excellency’s predecessors. Lord Mayo 
was of opinion that when the quality of soil and the 
quantity of produce were once determined, there should 
be no further alterations in the assessments except on 
the ground of fluctuations in prices. Lord Northbrook 
was also in favour of a self-regulating system of assess¬ 
ments, and was against the system of repeating valua¬ 
tions at each fresh Settlement. The great famine of 
1877 occurred under Lord Lytton’s administration, and 
is estimated to have carried off five millions of the im¬ 
poverished population of the Madras Presidency. This 
calamity hastened a solution of the problem, and Lord 
Ilipon, who succeeded Lord Lytton, proceeded on the 
lines laid down by his predecessors. In his despatch 
of the 17th October 1882, Lord Ripon laid down the 
principle that in Districts which had once been sur¬ 
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veyed and assessed by the Settlement Department, 
assessments should undergo no further revision except 
on the sole ground of a rise in prices. This decision 
was accepted by the Madras Government in 1883. 
And while it restored to the cultivators something of 
theii old right to a perpetual assessment, it conferred 
on the Government the right to increase the revenue on 
the reasonable ground of an increase in prices. It was 
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best compromise which could be effected after the 
old right had been sacrificed; it gave the cultivator 
some security of assessment without which agriculture 
cannot flourish in any part of the world ; and it did 
away with those harassing operations, leading to re¬ 
classification of soils and recalculation of grain outturns, 
which are felt as the most oppressive features of Settle¬ 
ment operations in Madras. 

7. Unfortunately, after the departure of Lord Ripon 
from India, his proposal was vetoed by the Secretary of 
State for India in his despatch of the 8th January 1885. 
The lessons of the Madras famine of 1877 were to 
some extent forgotten, the impoverished condition of 
the peasantry was overlooked, and the proposal to which 
both the Madras Government and the India Government 
had agreed, for giving some security of assessments to 
the Madras cultivators, was disapproved by the authori¬ 
ties in London. For the people of Madras, the despatch 
of the 8th January 1885 is one of the saddest documents 
ever issued from London; it reopened the question which 
had been wisely solved after years of mature deliberation 
in India; and it has thrown back the Madras cultivators 
into another era of uncertainty, needless harassment, 
and unjust enhancements. I venture to hope that this 
grave question will receive Your Excellency’s attention, 
and that Your Excellency will receive the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India to the solution which Lord 
Ripon, agreeing generally with the views of Lord Mayo 
and Lord Northbrook, proposed in his despatch of the 
17th October 1882. 

8. The second point to which I solicit Your Lord- 
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attention is the manner in which assessments 
are now revised at each recurring Settlement in Madras. 1 
The principle accepted is that one-lialf of the net produce 
of the soil is due to the Government as revenue, and this 
net produce is ascertained by deducting from the gross 
produce the estimated cost of cultivation. The calcula¬ 
tions are made by Settlement officers, and are not always 
in favour of cultivators, and mistakes which are inevit¬ 
able in such calculations are fatal to successful agriculture. 
For good lands iu Tanjore District the estimated annual 
cost of cultivating an acre of land is fixed at Rs.14 as 
shown in the footnote. 2 Many of the figures given in 
the list are very inadequate; and no allowance is made 
for the feeding and housing of bullocks, or for thrashing 
and storing the rice, or for conveying it to markets. But 
what I wish to specially point out is that while Rs.14 
is fixed as the estimated cost of cultivating an acre of 
good land, Rs.6 is all that is allowed for cultivating an 
acre of ordinary arenaceous sandy soil. Your Excellency 

The absurdity of the present methods of assessment in Madras has 

ex posed by Mr A. Rogers, late member of the Bombay Council, 
i'ee Appendix R. 

2 Value of bullocks . 

Agricultural implements 
Seeds 

Coolies for ploughing '. 

Cost of manuring . 

Coolies for transplanting 
Weeding. 

Watering and watching . 

Rearing silt from canal . 
tteapmg an d stacking 
Lowering levels of fields . 


Us. 14 0 0 


1 7 6 

2 3 0 
1 10 3 
2 12 0 
1 4 0 
0 11 0 
0 7 6 
0 3 0 
1 6 0 
0 
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/aware that the cost of cultivating poor soil is not 
always less than the cost of cultivating good soil in 
proportion to the produce; and every cultivator in 
India knows that Rs.6 an acre, corresponding to Rs.2 
the Bigali of Bengal measurement, does not cover the 
cost of cultivation of any kind of cultivable soil in 
India. The Madras authorities must themselves be 
aware of this fact. Mr Meyer says “ the tendency to 
make the cultivation expenses roughly proportionate to 
the value of the land is one of the weak points of the 
Settlement Department.” Dr Macleane says in p. 109 
of the Manual of the Administration of Madras : “ The 
cost of cattle, implements, seed, the wages of permanent 
servants, and the cost of transplanting are taken as 
constant, whatever the soil.” Mr Master writes in his 
report on the Western Delta, para 79:—“I cannot 
ascertain that the outlay on the poorer soil is much 
smaller than on the richer; indeed, some stoutly main¬ 
tain that it is larger.” And Mr Bowden, himself a land¬ 
holder of considerable experience, wrote in his letter 
of the 5th December 1895 to the Collector of his 
District:—“ The idea that the cost of cultivating an 
acre of poor land is less than the cost of cultivating a 
better class of land is purely mythical. So far from 
this being the case, the poorest land often demands the 
greatest outlay. Ryots know this well to their cost.” 
Nevertheless, My Lord, the Settlement Department 
endeavours “ to make the cultivation expenses roughly 
proportionate to the value of the land,” and this renders 
the estimate of the “ net produce ” of the soil wholly 
unfair and untrustworthy. Assessments made on such 
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Iculations are ruinous to the cultivation of the poorer 
class of lands, and it has been pointed out by Mr A. 
Rogers, one of the greatest authorities on revenue 
settlements that the Indian Civil Service has produced, 
that over three millions of acres of cultivable lands are 
out of cultivation in Madras. 

9. Another rule which regulates the assessments made 
in Madras is that the rent or revenue fixed by such 
calculations should not exceed one-third of the qross 
'prowmeof the soil where the land is not irrigated at 


Government cost. I have had occasion to point out 
in another place that this proportion is excessive, and 
will necessarily impoverish the peasantry of any part of 
India. In Bengal, the cultivators do not pay more than 
one-sixth the gross produce to their landlords in a 
District, if the District average be taken. And in 
Northern India, according to Sir A. Macdonnell’s evi¬ 
dence before the Currency Committee, the cultivators 
pay about one-fifth of the gross produce of the soil to 
their landlords. I hold it, my Lord, that where the 
British Government stands virtually as landlords, the 
Government should be less exacting, and not more 
exacting, than private landlords in India. And I also 
iold it, that cultivators living directly under the British 
oveinment should be treated more leniently, and not 
ess leniently, than cultivators living under private land- 
s - I feel confident that these views will commend 
t emselves to Your Lordship, and that Your Lordship 
condemn both the rule of levying one-hcdf the net 
2^ oc uce as revenue, and the rule of making that revenue 
approximate one-third the gross produce. There is not 
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sti^cultivator in India who does not recognise 3 annas in 
the rupee of gross produce as fair rent. And there is 
not a cultivator in India who does not consider 5 or 6 
annas out of each rupee of gross produce to be an 
oppressive and impoverishing rate of rent. 

10. The third and last point to which I beg to 
invite Your Excellency’s attention is the Bill recently 
introduced in the Madras Legislative Council to enable 
the Government to levy a compulsory water-rate on all 
lands within the wet cultivation area, without allowing 
the cultivators the option to take or to refuse water. 
The reason assigned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons is that, “where a field is in the midst of 
wet cultivation, any attempt to exclude the water is 
frustrated by percolation.” Tested by the experience 
gained in other parts of India, the reason is insufficient. 
There are large tracts of country in Behar, in Burdwan, 
and in Orissa, which are within the irrigation area, but 
no cultivator is compulsorily assessed on the ground that 
attempts to exclude the water from his field are frustrated 
by percolation. A private cultivator who digs a well 
or a tank to irrigate his field cannot recover a part of 
the cost from his neighbour even if he proves that his 
neighbour’s field has been benefited by percolation; 
and the Government should not, by legislation, assume 
a power which would be considered unjust and wrong in 
a private individual. 

11. A compulsory water-rate has been repeatedly 
condemned by the highest authorities. In 1870, the 
Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State for India, 
refused his sanction to the Northern India Canal and 
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l'ainage Bill because His Grace held that “ to force 
lri'igation on the people would be not unlikely to make 
that unpopular which could otherwise scarcely fail to 
be regarded as a blessing.” Another proposal made in 
1879 in connection with the Bombay Irrigation Act, 
that all lands commanded by the water of the canals 
should be taxed, was also thrown out by the Secretary 
of State for India. There is far less reason for a com¬ 
pulsory rate in Madras than in Northern India, because 
!t was shown in a Memorandum prepared in 1889, 
aQ d presented to both Houses of Parliament, that while 
canals paid only four per cent, on their cost in the 
Punjab and the N.W. Provinces, the irrigation works in 
Madras paid more than fifteen per cent, on their cost. 
It is not stated in the Statement of Objects and Eeasons 
that the revenue has declined in recent years. 

12. The High Court of Madras has held that, under 
^ le P r esent law, a cultivator cannot be taxed unless 
applied for the water. It is proposed in the Bill, 
n °t 011 \y to alter the law and to make the water-rate 
compulsory within wet cultivation areas, but also to bar 
Ijuiisdiction of the High Court and all Civil Courts 
u cases relating to assessments of water-rate made by 
ie Collector. My Lord, the people of India have 

le gieatest veneration and faith in the High Courts of 
Justi 

the 


1Ce > aQ d to bar the jurisdiction of High Courts in 
matter of water-rate assessments would create the 
0 f PreSSi ° U ^ le Government seeks to uphold an act 
j Wrou g- doing by stopping all appeals to Courts of 
ice. It is neither fair nor wise that such an 
piession should be created in India, and it is not 
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cessary that the British Government should shrink in 
any particular class of cases from that appeal to justice 
which is allowed in ali other classes of eases. 

13. The suggestions, therefore, which I have the 
honour to submit to Your Excellency with regard to 
Madras are these. That Your Excellency will find it 
possible to confer on the Madras peasantry that quali¬ 
fied permanency of assessments which was contemplated 
by Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, and was proposed 
by Lord Ripon in 1882 with the concurrence of the 
Madras Government. That in revising assessments, 
one-fifth of the gross produce (and not one-half of the 
net produce) he accepted as the maximum of rent. 
And that the water-rate within the wet cultivation 
area he not made compulsory in Madras, as it has 
never been proposed to make it compulsory in Bengal. 

14. I trust and hope that Your Excellency’s adminis¬ 
tration will be marked by these remedial measures 
for improving the condition of the Madras cultivators. 
There never has been a time within my recollection, 
which goes back to the closing years of the East India 
Comjxany’s rule in India, when the people of India 
suffered so intensely from two such desolating famines 
within three years, as the famines of 1897 and 1900. 
And thex-e never has been a time when they deserved 
a more considerate, a more lenient, a more sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of their rulers. No Government 
measures affect the well-being of the masses of the 
people of India to the same extent as the assessment 
of agricultural holdings. And should Your Excellency 
find it possible to place these assessments on a moderate 
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permanent basis, precluding harassing surveys and 
reclassifications of the soil, and. permitting the culti¬ 
vators fca save and tp improve theijr condition in the 
future. Your Lordship 1 a administration will bo remem¬ 
bered as a beneficent era in tlie history of British Rule 
in India. 


20th February 1900. 
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THIRD LETTER TO LORD CURZON : BOMBAY 

My Lord,— In continuation of my letters of the 
12th and 20th February last, on the subject of Land 
Settlements in the Central Provinces and in Madras, I 
take the liberty to submit for Your Excellency’s con¬ 
sideration the facts and circumstances narrated below 
relating to Settlements in the Bombay Presidency. The 
distressed condition of the agriculturists of the Deccan 
and Southern India has often received the attention of 
Your Excellency’s predecessors, and I feel convinced that 
in the present year of famine the subject will receive 
Your Lordship’s attention, and that every suggestion 
made with the honest desire of improving the condition 
of the peasantry of Bombay, Madras, and the Central 
Provinces will receive Your Lordship’s consideration. 

2. Land System in the Deccan under Mahratta 
Rule .—The prevailing tenure in the Deccan under the 
Mahratta rule was the Miras tenure, under which the 
Land Tax was fixed in perpetuity in money or in kind 
in proportion to the net produce, and settlements were 
made with village communities through their headmen 
on the joint and several responsibility of the Miras 
holders. When additional contributions were required 
by the State for prosecuting wars or other purposes, they 
were levied in the shape of extra cesses or special de¬ 
mands from the village communities, and did not disturb 
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the unity of village life and the permanence of the Land 
Tax. Extraordinary contributions were frequent in the 
last years of the Mahratta rule ; village communities 
were harassed with unending demands and went largely 
into debt to meet them ; but even then the unity of 
village life and the permanence of the land assessments 
were seldom disturbed. 

3. Early Land Settlements under British Rule .— 
The dominions of the last Mahratta Peshwa passed under 
British Rule in 1817 ; and from that year the land 
revenue was continuously raised. In 1817 the revenue 
lealised in the newly-acquired territories was eighty 
lakhs, in 1818 it was raised to 115 lakhs, and in a few 
years more it came up to 150 lakhs, or a million and 
1 tens of rupees. The village community system 
broke down under this pressure, and the Ryotwari 
system, introduced in Madras by Sir Thomas Munro, 
suggested the introduction of a similar Ryotwari system 

Bombay, i.e, } a system of separate settlements with 
individual cultivators. 

4. Settlement of Pringle and Cvuickskank. —Settle- 
J^nnt on the Madras principle was ordered by the 
^oveinnient of Bombay in 1825, and was undertaken 

. 1 Cringle, C.S., in the Deccan, and by Captain 

nm j Cksbatik in Gu J erat - But the estimates of produce 
^ G wnie incorrect, the share demanded as revenue 
^ ei efoie unfair, and the cultivators were reduced to 
in ti^ aU< ^ c ^ s * :ress - The settlement operations, both 
1829 ^ U ^ era * an< ^ ^ ie Deccan, were stopped in 
la\vf Every effort was made—lawful and un- 

to & et the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, 
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o were subjected to torture—in some instances cruel 
and revolting beyond description—if they could not or 
would not yield what was demanded. Numbers aban¬ 
doned their homes and fled into neighbouring Native 
States ; large tracts of land were thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion, and in some districts no more than a third of the 
cultured area remained in occupation.” (Administration 
Report for 1892-93, p. 76). 

First Regular Settlement from 183G.—The Govern¬ 
ment then ordered a general inquiry into the subject, 
which was conducted by Mr Goldsmid, C.S., who was 
subsequently joined by Captain Wingate and Lieutenant 
Wash. Their Joint Report, submitted in 1836, pro¬ 
posed a new Land Revenue Settlement on an improved 
plan. The proposal was accepted, and forms the basis of 
what may be called the first regular Settlement in this 
Presidency, which commenced in 1836. The principles 
of this Settlement were these: in the first place, it 
continued the old system of separate settlements with 
individual cultivators ; secondly, it instituted leases of 
thirty years for the short leases which had preceded ; 
and thirdly, it abandoned the basis of produce esti¬ 
mates and substituted the estimated value of lands as 
the basis of assessment. The Settlement, commenced on 
these principles in 1836, was completed, or nearly com¬ 
pleted, by 1872, and showed an increase of land revenue 
from Rx.1,533,000 to Rx.2,031,000, an increase of 
thirty-two per cent., exclusive of Poona, etc., then under a 
second Settlement. (Administration Report for 18 7 2-73, 
p. 49.) 

6. Second Regular Settlement from I860.—The leases 


Bombay 

^granted at the first Settlement began to fall in from 
1866, and a second regular Settlement commenced, and 
is still proceeding. Out of 27,781 villages in the Pro¬ 
vinces, 13,369 villages have up to date been resettled, 
and the total land revenue of these villages has increased 
from Rx.1,446,000 to Rx.1,886,000, showing an in¬ 
crease of eighty per cent. (Administration Report 
for 1898-99, Appendix II. (i., p. 2.) 

7. Third Regular Settlement from 1896.—The leases 
granted at the second Settlement began to fall in from 
1896, and a third regular Settlement has commenced 
and is still proceeding. Seventy-eight villages in the 
Poona Collectorate have been resettled, and the revenue 
of these resettled villages has increased from Rx. 10,353 
to Rx. 13,35 9, showing once more an increase of thirty 
per cent. 

8. Undue Enhancements of Land Revenue .—My Lord, 
the brief history of Land Settlements in Bombay given 
above will indicate to Your Excellency one principal 
reason of the impoverished condition of the Deccan 
cultivators. The produce of the soil does not increase, 
either in quantity or in value, thirty per cent, every 
thirty years, and the endeavour to obtain such an in¬ 
crease in land revenue necessarily leaves the cultivators 
111 a state of greater helplessness and poverty after 
each Settlement. Much of the best lands in the Deccan 
was under cultivation in 1836, i.e., after the first 
twenty years of British rule in that country; new 
lands brought under cultivation since are less fertile 
and less productive; and the disproportionate enhance¬ 
ments of land revenue obtained at each successive 
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lenient have necessarily impoverished the peasantry 
and made them more resourceless and helpless in years 
of bad harvests. The late Sir William Hunter, speaking 
in the Viceregal Council in 1879 about the Bombay 
Settlements, said that “ the fundamental difficulty of 
bringing relief to the Deccan peasantry ... is that 
the Government assessment does not leave enough food 
to the cultivator to support himself and his family 
throughout the year.” This fundamental difficulty has 
not been removed since, and the assessment commenced 
after 1896 is more severe, and is likely to leave the 
cultivator more impoverished and resourceless than the 
assessment commenced after 1866. 

9. No Check on Enhancements 'provided in the 
Revenue Law .—My Lord, the revenue law of the 
Province provides no adequate check on these assess¬ 
ments. The assessment made is not based on estimates 
of the produce of the fields, but on a scientific but 
thoroughly unpractical appraisement of the intrinsic 
value of the land, and an examination of the fiscal 
history of the Talooka. Enhancements are made not 
merely on the equitable grounds of extension of cultiva¬ 
tion and rise of prices, but also on the vague and in¬ 
definite ground of improvements effected by the State. 
A new road constructed, a new line of railway opened, 
and even the general advance of the country in times of 
peace, may be, and are, included under this third head 
as a ground of enhancement ; and it will be obvious to 
Your Lordship that the condition of the Deccan peasantry 
can never improve so long as the Deccan Settlement 
Officer is armed with this comprehensive power to raise 
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rental with the general advance of the country. So 
far as the cultivator of the Deccan is considered, the 
blessings of peace and the benefits of a civilised adminis- 
tiation add to his impoverishment, because improved 
roads and communications, and the general advance of 
the country are made a ground of enhancement of his 
lent. If such roads and communications have increased 
the prices of the produce, an enhancement of the rental 
on this definite ground is just and fair. If the roads 
and communications have not increased the prices of 
food grains, wherein is the cultivator benefited ? and 
why should his rental be increased because his richer 
neighbour can travel by rail, or his money lender has a 
civil court nearer at hand ? All the real advantage 
which the cultivator secures from the general advance¬ 
ment of the country is shown in the rise of prices, and 
that is a just and legitimate ground of enhancement of 
rents. 1 To provide an additional ground for enhance¬ 
ments when the prices have not risen is to tax the 
cultivator for a benefit which he has not derived, and 
makes him poorer after each Settlement. 

10. No Equitable Limitations on Enhancements .— 
ly Lord, there are no equitable limitations to the 
enhancements which the Settlement Officer is em- 
P wered to make. The rule is that (1) the increase 
0 revenue in the case of a Talooka, or group of 
villages, should not exceed thirty-three per cent.; (2) 

6 * ncrea se of revenue in the case of a village shall 
°t exceed sixty-six per cent.; (3) the increase of 

f ?^ WaS P racticall y the only ground of enhancement contemplated 
y the Governor of Bombay in 1862 . See Appendix L. 
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enue in the case of an individual holding shall 
not exceed one hundred per cent. I beg that these 
checks on the powers of the Bombay Settlement Officer 
may be compared with the limitations prescribed in the 
Tenancy Act for the Bengal Zemindar. It is undesir¬ 
able that the Government should take wider powers of 


enhancement with respect of cultivators living under 
the State, than it allows to private landlords in respect 
of cultivators living under such landlords. 

11. No Judicial Checks on Enhancements. —Lastly, 
My Lord, there are no judicial checks on the action of 
the Settlement Officer. In 1873, an appeal in an 
assessment suit was preferred in the High Court of 
Bombay, and the High Court decided the case against 
the Settlement Officer, and in favour of the plaintiff. 
Immediately after, a Bill was introduced in the Council 
to exclude the jurisdiction of the High Court and of all 
Civil Courts in matters relating to assessments, and the 
Hon. Mr Ellis explained the object of the Bill in these 
memorable words : “ It was not expedient that the gen¬ 
eral policy of Government in relation to the land revenue 
should be questioned, or that the details of revenue as¬ 
sessments should he questioned by the Civil Courts.” 
The Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act of 1873 was 
accordingly passed, excluding the jurisdiction of Civil 
Courts in matters of assessment; and if the assessment 
is severe or unfair, or the Settlement Officer commits a 
blunder, the aggrieved cultivator has no independent 
tribunal to appeal to from his decision. My Lord, I 
do not wish to make any reflection against Revenue 
Officers. I have been a Revenue Officer myself all 
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iugh my official career, and I speak from personal 
knowledge when I state that Revenue Officers en¬ 
deavour to perform their difficult and onerous duties 
as justly and conscientiously as Judicial Officers, or 
as any other class of officers in India. But it will 
appear from a moment’s reflection that in the matter 
of assessment suits the Revenue Officer and the Settle¬ 
ment Officer are virtually a party to the suit, and it 
cannot meet the ends of justice if they are made the 
final judges in such suits. The failure of justice which 
often results from this inequitable system is illustrated 
by the facts I have mentioned in paragraph 8 of my 
letter to Your Lordship of the 20th of February last; 
the cost of cultivation in Madras is underestimated by 
the revenue authorities ; and the Madras raiyat obtains 
no redress from this injustice because he cannot ask a 
Civil Court to determine the actual cost of cultivating 
his field. In Bengal, the Tenancy Act of 1885 permits 
the cultivator to take his case to Civil Courts; all over 
India the private citizen and the private trader are per¬ 
mitted by the British Government and by British laws to 
seek redress, even against the Government itself, in the 
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impartial Civil Courts of the land. But the cultivators 
°f India, the poorest, the most ignorant, and the most 
helpless class of the Indian population, are debarred 
(except in Bengal) from seeking redress against the 
assessment of Revenue Officers; and the assessment 
becomes necessarily unfair and excessive because it 
ls anc hecked by an appeal to an independent tribunal. 

12. Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1864.—It will 
appear to Your Lordship from what has been stated in 
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four preceding paragraphs that there is no 
check against undue enhancements made by Settlement 
Officers ; that enhancements out of all proportion to the 
increase of produce and the rise of prices are made in 
the absence of effective checks; and that this is the 
real reason of that distressed condition of the Deccan 
cultivator which Sir William Hunter deplored in 1879, 
and which every beneficent English administrator in 
India deplores at the present day. The check on 
enhancements which was generously provided by Sir 
Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, as far 
back as 1864, has turned out to be ineffective in 
practice. In his memorable despatch of that year 
Sir Charles Wood laid down the principle that as¬ 
sessments on lands should not on any account, and 
under any circumstances, exceed one-half of the net 
produce of the land, i.e., one-half of the produce after 
deducting the cost of cultivation. This rule, laid down 
with the most benevolent intentions, has completely 
broken down in its application. In Madras the cost of 
cultivation is underestimated in many cases, and no 
appeal is allowed to Civil Courts against such under¬ 
estimation ; in Bombay the cost of cultivation is not 
estimated at all, lands being assessed with an eye to 
their intrinsic value and their fiscal history. 

18. My Lord, it has been a painful task for me to 
place all these facts and circumstances relating to Land 
Assessments in India before Your Excellency; and I 
have done it because I feel convinced that Your 
Excellency’s Government is animated by a sincere 
desire to materially improve the condition of the 
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Indian cultivator. There is no race of cultivators on 

earth who are more loyal, more peaceful, more willing 
to pay their proper contribution to the State, and 
more provident and capable of helping themselves if 
they are allowed the chance. But the continuous 
enhancement of the rental at each recurring Settle¬ 
ment, not merely on just, and equitable, and real 
grounds, but on vague, shadowy, and unreal grounds, 
precludes the possibility of any improvement in the 
condition of the cultivator, and takes away from him 
all motive and all power to effect permanent improve¬ 
ments. It is possible, my Lord, without interfering 
with the steady increase of the Land Revenue of India, 
to make that increase commensurate with the improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the cultivator; and I trust and 
hope Your Excellency’s Government will adopt measures 
to secure this desirable object, viz., to make the increase 
of the public revenues dependent on the improvement 
in the condition of the people. 

14. We do not ask for anything that is unreasonable 
or impracticable; we ask for those rules and limitations 
which experience has proved to be practicable and bene¬ 
ficial in some parts of India. In Bengal the rent does 
not generally exceed one-sixtli of the average gross pro¬ 
duce in any district; in the North-West it is about 
one-fifth of the average gross produce, according to 
Sir Antony Macdonnell’s evidence before the Currency 
Committee. We beg, my Lord, in the first place, that 
this limitation, which is generally observed by private 
landlords in Northern India, be introduced in the 
Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay, where Govern- 
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.jent Settlement Officers fix t.he rental. In the North- 
Western Provinces again, the Government is satisfied, 
according to Sir Antony Macdonnell’s evidence before the 
Currency Committee, with forty per cent, of the rents re¬ 
ceived by landlords from cultivators. We beg, therefore, 
in the second place, that this healthy rule be extended to 
other parts of India, and that wherever the Land Revenue 
is obtained from the landlord, one-lialf of the landlord’s 
assets be fixed as the maximum State-demand. Thirdly, 
in the North-West and in Bombay also, Settlements are 
made for thirty years; we beg that this rule may be in¬ 
variably adhered to in all provinces of India, and that 
no shorter terms of settlement, involving frequent harass¬ 
ment to the people as well as frequent enhancements, 
be sanctioned under any circumstances. Fourthly, we 
beg that where the Settlement is made directly with 
cultivators, the rule proposed by Lord Ripon in 1882 
with the concurrence of the Madras Government be 
adopted, and that in districts which have been completely 
surveyed and settled, no enhancements of rents be made 
in subsequent Settlements except on the sole ground of 
a rise in prices. Fifthly, where water-rates are imposed 
for irrigation, we beg that the rates be optional, as it is 
now in°all parts of India ; and that it may not be made 
compulsory until there are stronger grounds for doing so 
than have yet been shown to exist in the Bill recently 
introduced in Madras. And, sixthly and lastly, we con¬ 
sider it fair, both in the matter of water-rates and of 
land assessments, to permit the cultivator an appeal to 
a civil tribunal against the action of the Revenue Officer 
who is virtually a party to such suits. I do not think 
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at such a permission is likely to foster litigation; the 
Indian cultivator is not often likely to question the 
action of the Revenue Officer unless the Revenue Officer 
has committed a mistake. Such an appeal is necessary 
to guard against unfairness and undue assessments, for 
the best and most conscientious amongst us are not free 
from blunders, and it cannot be the desire of the British 
Government that such blunders should remain unchecked 
precisely in those cases which affect the interests and the 
well-being of the helpless and voiceless peasant popula¬ 
tion of India. 


6th April 1900. 
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FOUETH LETTER TO LORD CURZOF: BENGAL 

My Loud, —In continuation of my previous letters 
on Land Settlements in the Central Provinces, Madras, 
and Bombay, I ask leave to submit the present letter to 
Your Excellency about Bengal. I have passed all my 
official life in Bengal districts, and among Bengal culti¬ 
vators, and I venture to hope that such facts as I am 
able to lay before Your Lordship about the agricultural 
condition of the Province will receive Your Lordship’s 
consideration. I will not enter into any matters of 
controversy ) I will endeavour to make my letter a 
brief and clear statement of facts. 

2. History of the Bengal Zemindars under the 
Afghan Rule .—As far back as we can obtain any 
evidence of a historical nature, we always find the 
Province of Bengal parcelled out among Zemindars, who 
were virtually rulers within their respective estates. 
When the Afghans conquered Bengal, they carved out 
estates, here and there, for military Commanders and 
Jaigidars, but left Hindu Zemindars generally i n 
possession of the estates which they had inherited from 
their fathers. Mahomedan Kazis and Kotwals per¬ 
formed judicial and police work in towns, but within 
their own estates the Hindu Zemindars were left with 
their old powers. They levied rents, preserved peace 
and order, settled disputes, and led large armies. One 
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blHhese Hindu Zemindars helped the Afghan Emperor 
of Delhi about 1280 A.D., with his own troops against 
an insurgent chief; and when Bengal became inde¬ 
pendent of Delhi in the following century, one of the 
Hindu Zemindars had sufficient influence and military 
power to make himself King of Bengal, and to leave 
the throne to his son. 

3. History of the Bengal Zemindars under the 

Moglial Ride .—Bengal was once more brought under the 
rule of Delhi by the Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and Hindu Zemindars continued to hold the same 
position, and t6 exercise the same political and military 
powers, as they had done under the Afghans. We 
read in the Ayeen Alchari that the Zemindars of Bengal 
were mostly Kayests by caste, that the militia force 
in the Province consisted of 23,330 cavalry, 801,150 
infantry, 1170 elephants, 4260 guns, and 4400 boats; 
and that the revenue of Bengal, including Orissa, 
was Rs.14,961,483, or in round numbers about 
Rx. 1,500,000. Similai'ly Behar had a militia force of 
11,415 cavalry, 449,350 infantry, and 100 boats, and 
paid a revenue of Rs.5,457,985, or in round numbers 
about Rx.500,000. (A yin-i-Alchari, vol. ii., Col. 

Jarrett’s translation, pp. 129 and 158.) Roughly 
speaking, the land revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
demanded from the Zemindars by the Government of 
Akbar, but perhaps never fully collected, was about 
two A rors. The land revenue of the same Provinces 
actually collected in 1897-98 was Rs.39,782,190, or 
nearly four Krors. 

4. Real Position of the Bengal Zemindars .—My 
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ffJjevd, I have thought it necessary to state these 
because speakers and writers on Indian subjects some¬ 
times make the mistake of supposing that Zemindars 
were mere middlemen and rent collectors under the 
Mahomedan rulers, and that they were raised to the 
status of landlords, in the English sense of the word, 
by Lord Cornwallis. This is not the fact. Zemindars 
have not only been cle facto landlords, but also de facto 
rulers within their own estates, since the dawn of his¬ 
tory. They performed the same necessary and useful 
part in the history of Bengal, previous to the British 
rule, that the barons of Europe performed, or were 
supposed to perform, in the Middle Ages. They pre¬ 
served peace and order within their own estates, re¬ 
pressed crime and punished offenders, adjudicated cases 
and protected labourers and cultivators, and represented 
and maintained the royal authority and influence. 
Their system of administration was no doubt rude, their 
exercise of power was often arbitrary, and their forces 
were often engaged in warring with each other, as was 
the case in Europe down to the eighteenth century. 
But in spite of all this, the Zemindars of Bengal played 
a useful and necessary part in the history of those 
times ; they maintained order in the interior where the 
King or Subahdar had no means and no agency to 
preserve the peace; they settled disputes, adjudicated 
cases, and punished crime; and they encouraged learn¬ 
ing and arts in their courts. The literature and tradi¬ 
tions of Bengal reflect to this day the position and 
influence which Zemindars occupied in the political and 
social economy of the Province. 
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5. Policy of Warren Hastings .—When the British 
became the virtual rulers of Bengal in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the Zemindars of Bengal 
necessarily lost some of their influence and power. 


Feudalism had died a natural death in Europe, and it 
was inevitable that such quasi-feudal powers as the 
Zemindars exercised before should also be withdrawn. 
Warren Hastings deprived them of their judicial and 
police powers, and bestowed those powers on newly- 
created district collectors and police officers. I will 
not enter into a discussion as to whether this was 
wisely or hastily done, but it is obvious that the step 
was inevitable, for under a modern system of rule the 
functions of the judge and the police can be exercised 
only by officers of the Crown. But when Warren 
Hastings imprisoned defaulting Zemindars, sold their 
estates to outsiders for arrears, or let them out on short 
leases, he scarcely acted with sufficient regard to the 
ancient traditions of the Province, or to the position 
which the hereditary landlords had held for centuries 
among their people. 

6. Policy of Lord Cornwallis .—Lord Cornwallis 
acted with a truer appreciation of the spirit of Indian 
institutions. He did not render back to the Zemindars 
those judicial and police powers of which they had been 
e pnved, but he wisely sought to secure to them that 
onoured place which they had held for centuries, 
ifh the true instincts of a nobleman, he saw that it 
was not good for the people, or for the rulers, that the 
^states of the ancient houses should pass into the hands 
shroffs and money-lenders and other auction pur- 
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asers ; and with the true instincts of a statesman, he 
endeavoured to give the Zemindars of Bengal the 
motive and the opportunity to extend cultivation, to 
accumulate capital, and to improve the country. All 
the estates of Bengal were very severely assessed after 
an elaborate inquiry, but this assessment, made with a 
strict regard to the interests of the Government, was 
declared to be permanent, by the famous Regulation of 
1793. 


7. Result of the Permanent Settlement .—My Lord, 
this Permanent Settlement of the land revenues of 
Bengal is sometimes condemned by writers who merely 
look upon it as a loss to the Government revenue. But 
administrators who have lived and worked in Bengal 
districts, and have studied the far-reaching and bene¬ 
ficial results of Lord Cornwallis’s policy, do not share 
this opinion. In the first place, the placing of a limit 
to the Government demand in the permanently settled 
tracts of Bengal has enabled the Government, by sub¬ 
sequent legislation, to limit the demand of the Zemin¬ 
dars themselves from the actual cultivators; and the 


cultivators of Bengal are therefore more prosperous, 
more resourceful, and better able to help themselves in 
years of bad harvest, than cultivators in any other part 
of India. In the second place, the limitation of the 
State - demand has fostered agricultural enterprise, 
extended cultivation, and led to the accumulation of 
some capital in the hands of private proprietors, a 
result which far-sighted administrators wish to bring 
about in other parts of India. This capital is expended 
in fostering trades and industries, in supporting schools, 
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iensaries, and charitable institutions, in excavating 
tanks and wells, and lastly in supporting the poorer 
classes in seasons of distress and famine. I may cite 
here the remarkable instance of the late Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, who altogether expended a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling in relief works and in re¬ 
missions of rent, during the famine of 1897. In the 
third place, the modest capital accumulated is not 
retained in the hands of a few exclusive houses in 
Bengal; it is fairly distributed among intelligent, en¬ 
terprising, and industrious men in all districts and of 
all classes; it passes from those who are unworthy to 
those who prove themselves to be worthy; it encourages 
professions, education and culture, and it promotes 
generally the well-being of all classes and thereby 
indirectly helps the revenues of the country. Fourthly 
and lastly, the policy of Lord Cornwallis has confirmed 
tile loyalty of the most substantial classes of the people, 
a nd through them of the entire people, towards the 
ruling power. All who have anything at stake look 
n the British rule in India, not only as a just and 
^lightened system of administration, but as a Govern- 
with which their own interests are intimately 
crated, as a Government whose permanence means 
7°^''kelng of the people. In the dark days of the 
and ^ere was no disaffection in Bengal, 

! o ^ Q ^ le w °rds of Mr Seton Karr, “the Sepoys took 

melted V *^ a ^ eS an< ^ jungles, and then they literally 
0 f awa y before the impassive demeanour, the want 

And^Y^^' aiK * S ^ en ^ l °y alt y °1' tl ie Zemindars.” 

Lxcelleney is aware that in the present year 
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a British war in South Africa, Bengal Zemindars have 
been the foremost, among all the loyal communities of 


India, in their enthusiastic support of the British cause; 
and that their influence and their example and their 
exertions have told on all classes of the people, and 
evoked a general and enthusiastic expression of loyalty 
throughout the country. 

8. Rent Laws for the Protection of Cultivators .—The 
Regulation of 1793, making a Permanent Settlement of 
the land revenue payable by Zemindars, contained at the 
same time a promise to enact laws in the future for the 
protection of cultivators. This pledge was first redeemed 
by the Government of Lord Canning by Act X. of 1859, 
which prohibited the enhancement of rents except on 
certain well defined and equitable grounds. These pro¬ 
visions of the law of 1859 were upheld by the subse¬ 
quent Act VIII. of 1868; and lastly the occupancy 
rights of cultivators were largely extended by the Ten¬ 
ancy Act of 1885, which was drawn up under the 
Government of Lord Ripon, and passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Dufferin. These rent laws of Bengal have 
given adequate protection to cultivators ; and it will be ' 
found on inquiry that the rents generally realised by 
Bengal Zemindars are fair and moderate, and permit the 
cultivators of the soil to save in good years for years of 


bad harvests. 

9 . Proportion of Rent to produce in Bengal Districts. 

_My Lord, during a period of over twenty-five years 

that I was employed as a Revenue Officer in different 
districts in Bengal, I had occasion to make such in¬ 
quiries for myself; and I found that the rents generally 
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sed by Bengal Zemindars were about one-sixth o: 
the gross produce in some districts, and were even less 
in others. I have, since then, compared the results of 
my own inquiries with the figures contained in Sir W. 
Hunter’s “ Statistical Accounts of Bengal,” published 
in 1875 and subsequent years, and I note below the 
figures given in Sir William Hunter’s work. The 
“Statistical Accounts” do not, unfortunately, give the 
average produce and the average rents for all districts 
in Bengal; but for almost every district for which 
figures are available in the work, they have been re¬ 
produced by me in the list given in the next paragraph. 
I have used the letters (a) and (b) to indicate, gener¬ 
ally, superior and inferior lands according to their 



produce. 

10. Produce and Rent in Bengal shown in figures 
as given in “ Statistical Account of Bengal.” 


District. 

24 Perganas 
Nadiya 

J essor 
Midnapur, 

Hucili . 

Howrah 

Hanrd Ra 

b iRbhum 
Hacca . 


Proportion of Rent 



Acre. 


Acre. 


to Produce. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 



(a) 

5 2 

0 

0 18 

0 

> 18*7 per cent. 

<b) 

2 2 

0 

0 9 

0 



(a) 

3 3 

0 

0 7 

6 

}l3-8 

» 

(b) 

0 13 

6 

0 3 

0 

(a) 

3 13 

6 

0 9 

0 

123 

» 

(a) 

3 15 

0 

0 9 

0 

12-0 


(a) 

(b) 

3 12 

1 10 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 9 

0 

0 

j- 29'4 

» 

(a) 

(b) 

3 8 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 18 

0 9 

0 

0 

|25'0 

5J 

(a) 

2 17 

0 

0 14 

3 

j- 25'5 


(b) 

1 14 

6 

0 9 

0 

JJ 

(a) 

4 3 

0 

0 18 

0 

j- 22*7 


(b) 

1 16 

0 

0 9 

0 


(a) 

4 13 

0 

0 10 

6 

11-2 

» 
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District. 


Backerganj 
Faridpur 


Mymensing- 

Noakhali 

Tipperh 


Dinajpur 

Rajshahi 

Pabna 


Gaya . 

Manbhum 

Balasor 


<SL. 


Produce per 

Rent per 

Proportion of Rent 


Acre. 



Acre. 


to Produce. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 



(b) 

1 

16 

0 

0 

5 

8 

15-7 

per cent. 

(b) 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3 

9 

12*5 

}> 

(a) 

5 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

\ 17*3 


(b) 

2 

14 

0 

0 

9 

0 

/ 


(a) 

3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

13-8 


(a) 

3 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 24*5 


(b) 

1 

18 

3 

0 

9 

0 

J 


(b) 

1 

16 

0 

0 

9 

0 

25*0 

» 

(b) 

1 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

27*2 

V 

(a) 

3 

15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12-0 


(a) 

3 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

| 21*1 


(b) 

2 

10 

5 

0 

9 

0 



(b) 

1 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

28*1 


(a) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

128*1 


(b) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 




N.B .—All districts for which figures are given in Sir 
William Hunter’s work are included in the above list. 


except Burdwan, Rangpur and Malda, for which the 
figures given are obviously incorrect. Rents for Burd¬ 
wan and Rangpur have been overestimated, and rents 
for Malda underestimated. The average rent for the 
twenty districts named above is about twenty per cent, 
of the produce; and if the value of straw was included 
in the produce in all districts the proportion of rent 
would be still less. 1 


11. My Lord, the figures given in Sir William 
Hunter’s work, and quoted above, were compiled about 
thirty years ago. Since then the prices of food grains 
have risen in Bengal higher than the rents of lands, 
and the Tenancy Act of 1885 has given a wider pro¬ 
tection to cultivators than existed before. If an inquiry 
were now made, district by district, as to the average 
1 For the proportion of the land revenue to rent see Appendix A. 
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produce, including straw, and the average rents of 
Bengal, the rents now generally realised will be found 
to be below one-fifth or one-sixth the gross produce in 
most districts. It will, therefore, appear that the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal and the subsequent Bent 
Acts have secured all the results which they were in¬ 
tended to secure. They have extended cultivation, 
fostered enterprise and works of public utility, and 
maintained in Bengal an intelligent, influential, and 
loyal class of landlords, the strongest supporters of 
British Buie in India. They have protected cultiva¬ 
tors, moderated rents, and enabled the poorer classes 
to save something in good years for years of bad har¬ 
vest. They have decreased the indebtedness of the 
cultivating classes, and enabled them to live in better 
houses, use better utensils, and save more in agricultural 
stock and in silver jewellery, than their fathers did be¬ 
fore. And lastly, moral advancement has kept pace 
with material advancement, and the Bengal cultivator 
of the present day is better read, better informed, more 
self-reliant, more able to defend his own interests, than 
he was before. 

12. My Lord, these are blessings which have been 
secured to the Bengal landlord and the Bengal culti- ’ 
vator by the Permanent Settlement and by the succes¬ 
sive Bent Laws of Bengal. But I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I do not at the present time ask for 
the extension of the Bengal system to other parts of 
^ la ’ ^ ^ ave not made any such suggestion in the 
1 iee letters which I have had the honour to address 
lour Excellency. Each Province in India has its 
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m land system, under which the people have lived for 
generations, and with which the people are familiar ; 
and it is possible, under each land system, to afford 
adequate protection to the cultivator against frequent 
reassessments, and undue enhancements. What I have 
asked, my Lord, is that such protection be granted to 
the cultivator of each Province under the land system 
under which he lives. I have prayed that where the 
cultivator pays direct to the State, the impracticable rule 
of realising one-half the net produce or one-third the 
gross produce be abandoned, and the rule of fixing one- 
fifth the gross produce as the maximum of rent be 
adopted. I have prayed that where the revenue is 
paid by landlords, one-lialf of their assets be fixed as 
the Government revenue, as is done in the N.W. 
Provinces of India. I have prayed that where no 
Permanent Settlement has been made, the period of 
each recurring settlement be fixed at thirty years as 
in the N.W. Provinces of India. And I have prayed 
that where districts have been once surveyed and settled, 
a rise in prices be made the sole ground of enhancement 
in future settlements, as was proposed by the Marquis of 
Ptipon in 1882. I sincerely trust and hope that these 
proposals, which are moderate and practicable, and 
which do not in any way modify the principles of 
the different land systems in the different Provinces, 
will find acceptance with Your Excellency’s Government. 


25th April 1900. 



FIFTH LETTER TO LORD CURZON: 
NORTHERN INDIA 


My Lord, —In continuation of my previous letters on 
Land Settlements in the Central Provinces, Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, I take the liberty of submitting 
to Your Excellency this final letter on Land Settlements 
in Northern India. The land system in the N.W. 
Provinces differs somewhat from that in Oudh, and 
these systems again are somewhat different from the 
Punjab system ; but there is a general resemblance in 
the systems prevailing in all these three Provinces 
of Northern India. For in all these Provinces the 
cultivators generally pay their rents to landlords; and 
the revenue payable by landlords to the Government 
(except where it is permanently settled), is liable to 
revision and enhancement at each recurring Settlement. 
I shall, therefore, with a view not to prolong this 
correspondence, endeavour to compress my remarks 
a nd suggestions with regard to all the three Provinces 
of Northern India within the limits of this letter. 


2. Acquisition of the North-Western Provinces .— 
he North-Western Provinces came under British Rule 
a t diffeient dates, (a.) Benares and some adjoining 
istiicts were acquired from the Nawab of Oudh by 
n e * reat y °f 1775, and were permanently settled in 
Id. this respect they resemble the permanently 


E 
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settled tracts of Bengal, of which I have spoken 
and I shall have no further remarks to make of these 
districts in the present letter. (6) Allahabad and some 
adjoining districts were ceded by the Nawab of Oudh 
in 1801. (c) Agra and some other districts were 

conquered by Lord Lake in 1803. Some less important 
tracts were added in subsequent years. 

3. Early Mistakes in Land Revenue Settlements .— 
It may easily be imagined that mistakes were made 
by administrators who first endeavoured to settle the 
land revenues. It was the custom in the last days of 
the Mahomedan rule to fix the State-demand at a 
very high figure, and then to realise as much of the 
nominal demand as was possible from year to year. 
The mistake made by British administrators was to ad¬ 
here to this high nominal demand, and then to try and 
realise the whole of it. Some British administrators saw 
this mistake, and one collector, Mr Dumbleton, wrote 
that the Settlement of 1802 “pressed beyond a reason¬ 
able demand,” and also complained that the severe rates of 
the Nawab’s government were stereotyped by the British 
rulers, “ without the same elasticity in realising.” (Baden- 
Powell’s “Land Systems of British India,” vol. ii. p. 14.) 

4. Early Settlements, 1802 to 1822.—Proclama¬ 
tions were issued in 1802, that a Settlement would 
be made for three years; to be succeeded by another 
Settlement for three years; and this was to be followed 
by a third Settlement for four years; after which a 
Permanent Settlement would be concluded. But before 
the expiry of the total period of ten years, the views of 
the rulers had changed, and the idea of a Permanent 
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element had been abandoned. Two fresh Settle¬ 
ments were made for five years each, i.e. down to 
1822. In the meantime, Mr Holt Mackenzie sub¬ 
mitted his famous Minute, which led to the passing of 
Regulation VII. of 1822. 

5. Regulation VII. of 1S22, IV. of 1828, and IX. 
of 1833.—The three successive Regulations were passed 
within eleven years, but the mistake of over-assessment 
was not altogether rectified, and the State-demand was 
fixed at two-thirds of the rental by the last Regulation. 
Settlements were accordingly made between 1833 and 
1849, and the country remained in a state of perpetual 
poverity. A terrible famine visited the North-Western 
Provinces in 1837, and desolated the whole country 
from Allahabad to Delhi, though it was most intense 
in the Doab, and in the neighbourhood of Agra. The 
Government revenue was permanently decreased in most 
districts after the famine. 


6. “Saharanpur Rules” of 1855.—It was not 
until 1855 that the exorbitant State-demand of two- 
thirds of the rental was reduced to one-half the 
rental by the famous “ Saharanpur Rules.” This is 
now the general rule in Northern India, and has given 
considerable relief to the people. When a famine again 
visited Northern India in 1860, it was less severe 
than the preceding one; and Colonel Baird Smith, who 
inquired into the causes and effects of the famine, 
eclared that its comparative mildness was due to the 
moderate demands of the State. Colonel Baird Smith 
recommended a Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenue for the improvement of the condition of the 
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people. The recommendation received the approval of 
Lord Canning and of the Secretary of State for India in 
1862 ; but the proposal was long kept in abeyance, and 
was, at last, unfortunately abandoned in 1883. 1 


7. Act XIX. of 1873, and the Present Method of 
Settlements .—The revenue law was much simplified by 
Act XIX. of 1873, which repealed about fifty Regula¬ 
tions or parts of Regulations, and eight Acts. The 
assessment of rents, too, which had hitherto been made 
by Settlement Officers after elaborate calculations and 
on somewhat theoretical grounds, resulting in much 
harassment to cultivators and gross inequality of in¬ 
cidence, was now much simplified. The healthy rule 
was at last adopted, in 1886, that the rents actually 
received by landlords, as shown in village rent rolls, 
should be received as the basis of assessment, with 
necessary corrections. “We do not, ’ says Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, in his evidence before the Currency Com¬ 
mittee, “for the purpose of assessing the Government 
revenue, make a basis of our own; we proceed on the 
basis of actual facts, which have been brought into 
existence by the operation of the ordinary law of 
rent, and the arrangement which the landlord has 
made with his own tenant” (Minutes of Evidence, vol. 
i. p. 211). It will thus be seen that though the 
North-Western Provinces have not obtained a Per¬ 
manent Settlement, which would have led to some 
accumulation of capital and promotion of industries in 


the country, yet the worst blunders of the early land- 
settlements have been rectified one by one. In 1855 


1 See Appendix H. 
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was fixed at one-half the rental; in 1873 
the Land Kevenue Act was simplified ; and in 1886 
the harassing process of settling rents on theoretical 
grounds, which still unfortunately prevails in some 
other parts of India, was abandoned, and the actual 
rental of the country was accepted, with necessary 
corrections, as the basis of assessment. 

8. Acquisition of Oudh .—Oudh was annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie in 1856, i.e. after the land revenue 
administration had been reduced to system in the N.W. 
Provinces, and it therefore escaped some of the worst 
blunders made in earlier years. The landlords of Oudh 
were called Talukdars, and out of 23,543 villages in 
Oudh, 13,640 were settled, in 1856, with Talukdars, 
and 9903 with Village Proprietors. 

9. Settlement after the Mutiny of 1857.—After 
the Mutiny of 1857 all lands were confiscated by 
the Government by a proclamation in 1858. This 
summary and somewhat alarming procedure was much 
criticised in England, and then the estates were re¬ 
conferred on the Talukdars, with a provision for 
protecting the rights of subordinate tenants, which 
provision was entered in the sanads or title-deeds 
which were afterwards issued. The assessment of the 
estates of six (reduced to five) loyal Talukdars had 
been made permanent; the other estates were settled 
between 1860 and 1878 for thirty years. 

10 . Acquisition of the Punjab .—A portion of the 
unjab, between the Sutlej and the Ravi, was annexed 

a ftei the first Sikh war in 1846. The remainder was 
annexed after the second Sikh war in 1849. And 
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ii and some other districts were transferred from 
the North-Western Provinces to the Punjab after the 
Mutiny in 1858. A Board of Administration was 
formed for the Punjab in 1849 ; it gave place to a 
Chief Commissioner a few years later; and after the 
Mutiny, and after the transference of Delhi and other 
districts into the Punjab, a Lieutenant-Governor was 
appointed for the Punjab in 1859. 

11. Settlements in the Punjab; Rates of Assess¬ 
ment. —Mistakes, similar to those which had been 
made in the early Settlements in the N.W. Provinces 
were made in the Punjab, and British administrators 
endeavoured to realise the rates at which lands were 
assessed under the Sikhs. Major Wace said, in his 
evidence before the Famine Commission of 1878, that 


“commencing, in 1849, with a standard of one-third 
of the produce, a period of low prices, combined with 
other considerations affecting the welfare of a newly- 
conquered and previously much-oppressed country, com¬ 
pelled us to reduce that standard successively to a 
fourth and a sixth.” Even this standard applied only 
to Lahore and Amritsar Divisions, settled between 
1860 and 1872; in later Settlements, one-half the 
customary rents was accepted, as in the N.W. Provinces 
as the Government revenue (Appendix III. to Famine 
Commission’s Report, p. 365). A Land Revenue Act 
(XXXIII. of 1871) was passed for the Punjab in 1871, 
and this has been replaced by the present law, Act 
XVII. of 18 8 7. There are a large number of petty land¬ 
lords in the Punjab, who cultivate their own lands; and 
in the Famine Commission’s Report (1879) it is stated 
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fifty-four per cent, of the cultivated area is held 
cultivating landlords, and forty-four per cent, by tenants. 

12. Assessment Buies .—Rules were formulated, under 
the Revenue Act of 1871, that the Government revenue 
should not exceed the “ estimated value of half the net 
produce of an estate, or, in other words, one-half of 
the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receiv¬ 
able by the landlord in money or in kind.” This rule 
has been reaffirmed and explained by the subsequent 
rules passed under the Revenue Act of 1887, two of 
which are quoted below :— 

“(1) The general principle of assessment to be 
followed is that the Government demand for 
land revenue shall not exceed the estimated 
value of half the net produce of the estate.” 

“ (3) In estimating the net produce of cultivated 
lands of any class, whether occupied by land- 
owners themselves or by tenants, the rents paid 
in money or in kind on an average of years by 
ordinary tenants-at-will for such lands in the 
assessment circle to which the estate belongs, 




It 


shall be the principal guide.” 
important to note that while the principle fixing 
t e Government demand is the same in the Punjab as 
. Q ac h’as, viz. one-half the net produce, the practice 
"widely different. In the Punjab the usual rent is 
ccepted as the net produce, and the revenue is 
p ^ refore ^out half the rental, as in the North-West 
evinces. In Madras the net produce is calculated 

and^ Glab0rate P rocess which is inaccurate in results, 
unjust and oppressive to the cultivators. 

°-1' y Lord, I have in the preceding paragraphs briefly 
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North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab ; and I 
crave permission to indicate in a few words the modifi¬ 
cations and the safeguards that seem to be called for. 
I will not, in the present letter, recommend the exten¬ 
sion of the Bengal system of Permanent settlement to 
Northern India; I will merely suggest improvements 
which are consistent with the systems prevailing in 
Northern India, and which will not in any way affect 
the principle of those systems. 

14. Fair Bents and Secure Tenures for Cultivators. 
—The protection of the cultivators is the first object of the 
Government, and this object is imperfectly secured under 
the present laws. Sir A. Macdonnell said before the 
Currency Committee: “ Whenever we find a rent-roll 
which we consider unstable or excessive, we reduce the 
rental for the purpose of assessment as between the 
landlord and the Government; we make no interference 
as between the landlord and his tenant ” (Minutes of 
Evidence, Part I. p. 211). It is necessary to consider 
whether such “ unstable or excessive ” rental should be 
permitted, and whether a maximum limit of rents in 
proportion to the gross produce should not be laid down 
by law in case of ordinary cultivated lands. Some years 
ago the British Indian Association of Calcutta, repre¬ 
senting the large landholders of Bengal, proposed to 
accept twenty-five per cent, of the gross produce as the 
landlord’s share, as appears from Mr Dampier’s evidence 
before the Famine Commission of 1878 (Appendix II. 
p. 72). And when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was framed 
in 1883, it was proposed to lay down one-fifth the gross 
produce as the maximum rent. Again, in the Punjab 
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^Administration Report of 1898-99 I find that “over 
two thousand notices (to eject tenants) were issued in 
Hissar. Most of these were in Sirsa; they show that 
the people are preparing for the coming Settlement by 
ejectment of such tenants as might claim to be occu¬ 
pancy tenants.” This, I submit, is another case which 
requires attention, and I venture to hope that the Gov¬ 
ernment will so modify the law as to extend occupancy 
rights to all settled tenants in Northern India. 

15. Fair Revenue and Long Settlements .—The prin¬ 
ciple on which Land Revenue is fixed in Northern India, 
viz. at one-half the rental, is fair, and Settlements are 




generally made for thirty years in Northern India. It 
is desirable that these rules should be made universal in 
their application in all parts of India, to prevent frequent 
harassment of the people. Each Settlement generally 
secures a large enhancement on the revenue, as will be 
seen from the figures given below, and it is necessary 


District. 

Increase of 
Revenuo 
due to 

resettlement. 




-Budaun 

27 - 4 per cent. 
53-2 „ 

19-8 „ 

31-7 „ 

24-8 „ 

24- 2 

o-' 5 » 

25- 5 




^arhwal 

Unao 

t’artapgarh 

Hae Bareli 

District. 

Old 

Revenue. 

Increase of 
Revenue 
due to 

resettlement. 

^ultanpur 

-Lucknow 

farcied 

Banki ] 

^ ysabad 

Montgomery 

Rs. 

408,981 

Rs. 

163,05S 

28- 9 

30-8 

29- 0 

) 1 

Administration Report of the 
Punjab , 189S-99, pp, 23, and 
Statistical Tabic X V . 

* r ^ «T ' 

' J • * °«dh, 1897-98 

PP- 7 to 9. 
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'^^kbiefefore to inquire minutely if this is not partly clue 
undue and excessive enhancements of the rental secured 
by landlords. There is always the I’isk of landlords try- 
ins’ to obtain such enhancements of the rental, after 

O 

they have submitted to an enhancement of the revenue 
at a new Settlement. 

16. The Imposition of Cesses .—The difficulty of real¬ 
ising direct taxes in India, principally on account of the 
poverty of the people, has induced the Government to 
raise such taxes from the land, along with and in addi¬ 
tion to the land revenue. In Bengal, cesses are levied 
from landlords and cultivators for roads, and for public 
works; in Northern India cesses are levied for Roads, 
Schools, Post Office, Dispensary, Famines, Patwaris, and 
Chowkidars, amounting to eight and a quarter per cent, 
on the rental; and in the Central Provinces such cesses 
come up to twelve and a half per cent, on the rental. 
These cesses are assessed on the rent, and paid by land¬ 
holders with the land revenue; and when the land 
revenue is enhanced at settlements, the cesses advance 
automatically. It will be clear to Your Excellency that 
the object of fixing the revenue at fifty per cent, of the 
rental is entirely lost if another eight or twelve per cent, 
on the rental is added under the name of cesses. The 
“ Saharanpur Rules,” which reduced the land revenue 
from sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, to fifty per cent, 
of the rental, are thus reduced to a dead letter, and the 
object of fixing a moderate land revenue is defeated, if 
the land is once more assessed with various cesses. 
There may be some reason for assessing the land for 
works which directly benefit the land, like roads and 
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■Is, but there is no reason or justice in assessing the 
land for schools and dispensaries. The total of cesses 
in Bengal is one anna in the rupee, or six and a quarter 
per cent, of the rental, and this rate should be fixed as 
the maximum total of all cesses imposed on land, leviable 
only for works benefiting the land. If a moderate as¬ 
sessment of the land be essentially necessary for the 
well-being of a nation of cultivators, it is absolutely 
necessary to guard against indirectly raising that assess¬ 
ment to a material extent, or for purposes not directly 
calculated to benefit the land. 

17. In the last place, I desire, my Lord, to say only 
one word about the Land Alienation Bill, now under the 
consideration of the Indian Government. I shall not 
anticipate the decision of the experienced administrators 
who are giving their attention to the matter, nor shall I 
venture to express an opinion how far some provisions 
°f the nature may be needed in some localities as a 
temporary measure of relief. All that I wish to urge is 
that no permanent relief can be given to the cultivators 
0 India by taking away from the marketable value of 
°ut the only property which they possess. In Bengal 
‘Uch proposals were under consideration in 1883 and 
la\ 111 *** 1896, but it was wisely decided that good rent 
^ S ant - rental were the soundest means to save 
. cu ^tivators from the grasp of money-lenders, and 
hay 1111 ex P er * ence > good rent laws and light rental 
from **° a ex tent freed the cultivators of Bengal 

c nlti ln ^ e ^^ et * ness within the last thirty years. The 
an< l tA° 1S ^ or ^ erQ l 1K ^ a > the Central Provinces, 
Deccan, are not less thrifty and frugal than 
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.^./Bengal cultivators, and the same result which has been 
achieved in Bengal can be produced elsewhere through 
the same means, viz., light rental and good rent laws, 
protecting the cultivators from undue and uncertain 
enhancements. 

18. For the sake of convenience I desire briefly to 


summarise the proposals which I have made in the five 
letters, of which this is the last; and as these proposals 
embody the views of my countrymen generally, I feel 
convinced they will receive Your Excellency’s considera¬ 
tion. 

(а) Where the State receives land revenue through 
landlords, and the revenue is not permanently settled, 
we ask that the “ Saharanpur Rules ” may be uni¬ 
versally applied, and the State-demand be limited to 
one-half the rental. 

(б) Where the State receives land revenue direct 
from cultivators, we ask that the rate be limited to a 
maximum of one-fifth the gross produce of the soil. 1 In 
Madras the old rule demanding one-half the net produce 
as revenue is supplemented by a rule limiting the 
revenue to one-third the gross produce, and this has led 
to over-assessment in that Province. Having regard to 
the rates of rent and revenue in all Provinces of India, 
we ask that the old rule of demanding one-half the net 
produce be supplemented by a rule limiting the revenue 
to one-fifth the gross produce, wherever revenue is paid 
to the State direct by cultivators. 

1 The maximum of one-fifth the produce should not be exceeded in 
the case of any single holding. The average land revenue for a whole 
district, including wet and dry lands, should be limited to one-tenth 
the produce, as in Northern India. 
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^ (c) Where the State receives land revenue direct 
from cultivators, we ask that the rule laid down by Lord 
Bipon, of making an increase of prices the sole ground 
of enhancement at the time of re-settlements, be uni¬ 
versally applied. 

( d ) Where the land revenue is not permanently 
settled, we ask that Settlements be made not oftener 
than once in thirty years. 

(e) We pray that no cesses be imposed on the rental 
of the land except for purposes directly benefiting the 
land; and that the total of such cesses assessed on the 
rental may not exceed six and a quarter per cent, (one 
anna in the rupee) in any province of India. 

(f) We pray that where the Government provides 
water for irrigation, the cultivator may be left—as he 
has been during the last forty years—the option of 
paying for the water if he choose to use it, and that no 
compulsory water-rate be imposed. 

(g) And lastly, we pray that in the case of any dif¬ 
ference between cultivators and Settlement Officers in 
the matter of assessment, an appeal be allowed to an 
independent tribunal, not concerned with the fixing and 
levying of rents and rates. 




12th May 1900 . 


FAMINE INSURANCE GRANT, RAILWAYS, 
AND IRRIGATION 


The occurrence of the Madras famine of 1877 in¬ 
duced Lord Lytton’s Government to create new resources 
for Famine Relief and Insurance. New taxes were 
imposed; the annual famine grant was fixed at 
Rx.1,500,000 ; and a pledge was given to the people 
of India that the proceeds of the taxes would not be 
expended for any purpose other than that for which 
they were imposed. “ The simple object was in fact to 
provide so far as possible an annual surplus of one 
and a half crores for famine relief or famine insurance 
expenditure. To the extent to which in any year the 
amount was not spent on relief, it was to be spent 
solely on reduction of debt, or rather upon avoidance 
of debt which is the same thing. Such avoidance was 
to be effected by spending the money on productive 
public works, the cost of which would otherwise have 
been met by loans.” 1 

The pledge was broken soon after it was given. In 
the budget of 1878-79 the grant was made; but in 
the budget of 1879-80 it was suspended. There was 
a strong protest from the public in India; and the 
Secretary of State in his despatch of 23rd December 
1880 took exception to Sir John Strachey’s argument 
that, whether the public accounts showed surplus, 
equilibrium or deficit, the new taxes must prevent 
1 Report of the Famine Commission of 1898, p. 324. 
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by the amount they yielded, and therefore ful¬ 
filled the conditions under which they were imposed. 
The merging of the proceeds of taxes, imposed under a 
distinct pledge, in the general revenues of India, was 
felt to be a violation of the pledge; and it was decided 
in 1881 that the full grant of one and a half crores 
(Rx.1,500,000) should always be entered in the budget 
under the head of Famine Relief and Insurance, with 
sub-heads for (1) Relief, (2) Protective Works, and (3) 
Reduction of Debt 

It will thus appear that “the original policy of 
devoting the whole of the grant, less actual cost of 
famine relief, to reduction or avoidance of debt bad 
been changed by the acceptance of the view that a 
large part of the grant might be better applied to what 
are called Famine Protective, as distinct from Produc¬ 
tive Public Works.” 1 But even this new and modified 
purpose of the famine grant was not strictly adhered 
to. In fifteen years down to 1895-96 the famine 
grant, at a crore and a half annually, was 22} crores 
(1'X. 22,5 00,000) while the expenditure for the pur¬ 
poses set forth above was only Rx.17,644,185, thus: 

1. Spent on actual famine relief . Rx.320,664 

2. On protective irrigation works . 1,813,841 

3- On protective railways . . 6,550,931 

4. Interest upon Indian Midland and 

Bengal Nagpore Railways . 3,631,450 

5. Reduction and avoidance of debt . 5,327,299 

17,644,185 

1 Report of the Famine Commission of 1898, p. 325. 
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, It is obvious that the money spent under the fourth 
heading, i.e. in paying interest on Indian railways, can¬ 
not come under the purpose of the Famine Grant 
as originally defined. Excluding that sum, the total 
money spent in fifteen years fell short of the grant by 
over eight millions of tens of rupees. The history of 
the Famine Relief and Insurance Grant is an illustra¬ 
tion of the truth that the interests of the people are 
but imperfectly safeguarded under the present system 
of administration. 

With the best of intentions, British administrators in 
India have repeatedly drifted into errors or forgotten 
their pledges, because the peojole themselves have been 
carefully debarred from any real share in the administra¬ 
tion. So true is the maxim laid down by John Stuart 
Mill that “ it is an inherent condition of human affairs 
that no intention, however sincere, of protecting the 
interests of others, can make it safe or salutary to tie 
up their own hands.” 

The large sums spent in famine relief in 1897 and 
in 1900 will probably bring up the total of famine 
expenditure to the total of the grant; but it is neces¬ 
sary to lay down specific rules for the future expenditure 
of the grant. In the first place, the construction of 
protective railways should now be abandoned, because 
the Famine Commissioners, appointed in 1898, have 
stated in their Report that most of the necessary 
protective railways have now been constructed, and that 
there is a possibility of others being constructed as 
productive "works. 1 In the second place, the interest 
1 Report of the Famine Commission of 1898, p. 330. 
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the Midland and Bengal Nagpur Railways shouf 
not be charged to the famine grant, and the sanction 
given by Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State 
for India, to this irregular proceeding in 1885 should 
now be revoked. 1 The whole of the famine grant of 
Rx. 1,5 00,0 00 should thus be set free, and should be 
devoted entirely (1) upon actual famine relief; (2) upon 
protective irrigation works; and (3) on the reduction 
of debt. When there is no famine, a million tens of 
rupees should be spent annually on protective irrigation 
works, and the remaining half a million should be used 
as a sinking fund to reduce the enormous public debt 
of India. 



The total length of railways in India up to the end 
of 1898-99 was 26,059^ miles, of which 22,491 miles 
were open for traffic. The net loss to the State, i.e. to 


1 Lord Randolph Churchill’s sanction runs as follows:—“Great 
objection has been taken, both by former Secretaries of State and by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons last year, to the pro¬ 
posal to appropriate as interest any portion of the Famine Insurance 
Grant, the declared object of which was to keep down debt. I recog¬ 
uise, however, that the circumstances of the present time are of a 
special character, and could not have been contemplated either by my 
piedecessors or by the Parliamentary Committee. ... I therefore 
aut orise you to charge against the Famine Insurance Grant the 
amount payable during the next five years, an interest on capital 
raised by companies for the purpose of constructing any of the lines 
w ic are mentioned by your Government as being, in your opinion, 
neec e for the protection of the country against famine, but which 
you are not at present able to construct through State agency.” Sub- 
sequent y after the lines had been opened, it was agreed, in 1890, 
a le c large against the Famine Insurance Grant should be, not 
• e guaranteed interest, but the net loss on the railways, including 
that interest. It i s needless to add that the people of India, to whom 
a e ac ^ ^ een given when the taxes were imposed, were not con- 
3u cc w en these various orders were passed about the application of 
their proceeds. 
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people of India, from these railways, after deducting 
all their earnings and returns, was Rx.57,734,761 up 
to the end of 1898-99. It is apparent from these 
figures that railways have been overdone in India— 
overdone in consideration of the resources of the country. 
Nearly all the lines needed for famine protective pur¬ 
poses have been completed, and it is reasonable, therefore, 
to hope that no future lines shall be undertaken by 
the State either as protective works or as productive 
works, and that the profits of no future lines shall be 
guaranteed out of the public revenues. If there is a 
reasonable chance of profits from new lines in any part 
of India, private capital and private enterprise will 
undertake them. If there is no reasonable chance of 
profits from fresh lines, to oonstruct them out of Indian 
revenues, or to guarantee profits out of the proceeds of 
taxes, is to sacrifice the interests of the people of India 
to the interests of speculators and capitalists. 1 

What India wants now is an extensive system of 
irrigation, and we have already suggested that a crore 
of rupees, out of the crore and a half of the famine 


grant, may be annually spent on protective irrigation 
works. “ It appears to us,” write the members of the 
Famine Commission of 1898, “ that most of the neces¬ 
sary protective railways have now been constructed, 
that there is a possibility of others being constructed 
on their merits as productive works or as feeders to 
the trunk lines of railway without assistance from the 
famine grant, and that under existing circumstances 


1 See evidence of Mr S. Jacob before the Royal Commission on 
Indian expenditure, Appendix U. 
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giGu,ter protection will be afforded by the extension o 
irrigation works.” 1 

In 1869, Colonel Strachey, then Inspector-General 
of Irrigation Works in India, submitted a report after 
an inquiry ordered by the Secretary of State for India. 
He stated in the report that in Madras 3,000,000 
acres, being about one-fourth of the whole cultivated 
area, were irrigated; that in Bombay there were few 
irrigation works deserving special service, except in 
Sindh; that in the Punjab, 800,000 acres were under 
inigation; and that in the North-Western Provinces a 



similar area was irrigated. 


Irrigation works are now classed into three classes: 

I.—Productive Works. 

II.—Protective Works. 

III.—Minor Works. 

Productive Irrigation Works .—The capital outlay on 
productive irrigation works up to the end of 1879-80 


was Rx.20,298,000. The capital outlay up to the 
end of 1896-9/ (including one purely navigation work) 
was Rx.31,252,948. The capital expenditure during 
venteen years was, therefore, only eleven million tens 
Hvpees, but, deducting from this a sum paid by the 
eminent to the Madras Irrigation Company, the 
‘ a capital outlay during the seventeen years has 
• T;, Dly ^'^OjOOO per annum. The area irrigated 
in lKcif r ,h Was a >I^l>497 acres. The area irrigated 
xi . ’ was 9,448,692 acres. The net return on 

cent shoW ° U ^ a ^ year 1896-97 was 6‘35 per 

i ’ , Wlu S that, financially, the productive irrigation 
Works been a success. 


1 Report, p. 330. 
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^Protective Irrigation Works .—The capital outlay on 
protective irrigation works up to the end of 1896-97 
was Rx.2,099,253, out of which Rx.l,698,424 has 
been charged against the Famine Insurance Grant. 
The total area irrigated by these works in 1896-97 
was 200,733 acres, not including 123,087 acres irri¬ 
gated by the Swat River Canal. Interest is not 
charged against protective irrigation works, as the cost 
of construction is met from revenues. 

Minor Irrigation Works .—The irrigation effected by 
what are called minor works is of the very greatest 
importance. Many of them are old irrigation works 
constructed by Hindu and Mahomedan rulers, or more 
recently by district boards or public-spirited individuals, 
and have been taken over by tbe State. Some of the 
old works are of great size, irrigating several hundred 
thousand acres; others are small works, which are 
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numerous in Madras; and about one-half the total 
irrigated area in that province is irrigated from such 
works. 

Not only are these minor works exceedingly beneficial 
to the country, but their financial returns too are also 
very satisfactory, because the British Government did 
not spend any capital on the construction of most of 
them. The total expenditure incurred on these minor 
works during the seventeen years ending 1896-97 
was over eight crores. The revenue attributable to 
works of this class exceeded the expenditure by over 
six crores. The total area irrigated by minor works in 
1896-97 was 7,442,990. 

Taking all the three classes of works together, the 
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area irrigated in India in 1896-97 is shown 
below:— 


iL 


By productive works . 
By protective works 
By minor works 

Total area irrigated 


Acres. 

9,448,692 

323,820 

7,442,990 

17,215,502 


The figures given above, which have been taken from 
the Report of the Famine Commission of 1898, show 
the area of land now under irrigation and the satisfactory 
financial results of the irrigation works hitherto under¬ 
taken. But the figures do not represent the entire 
financial value of these works. They show the direct 
proceeds of water-rates collected, either separately, or 
with the land revenue as in Madras, hut they do not 
indicate the extent to which the land revenue itself is 
made stable by irrigation works ensuring the prosperity 
of agriculture. The Famine Commissioners very rightly 
urge, “ that the value of these works should not be 
judged too strictly by the financial results, and that due 
credit should be given to the works, even if it cannot 
be reduced to a quantitative form, not only for the 
stability of the revenue assessed on the lands de¬ 
pendent on them, which may be small, but also for 
their great value in such a country, in all seasons of 
drought, to the people of the neighbourhood, as well as 
to those whose crops are actually secured.” 1 

Far above financial considerations should be reckoned 
the duty of the State to protect agriculture and to save 

Report, p. 346. See also Jacob’s Evidence, Appendix U. 
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%e lives of the people in a country so dependent on 
water as India. The painful experience through which 
we are passing in the present year must convince the 
Government of India of the necessity of storing water in 
every part of the country for the saving of crops in 
years of drought, for the saving of cattle, and for the 
saving of human lives. The canal system may not be 
practicable on high table-lands and in hilly country, but 
embankments and bunds constructed across slopes would 
convert large dry areas into perennial lakes capable of 
irrigating thousands of acres in the surrounding country. 
This was very clearly explained by Mr Samuel Smith, 
M.P., in his speech in a recent debate in the House of 
Commons, and this was also forcibly urged by the Hon. 
Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose in his recent speech in the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

“ What I am unable to make out,” said Mr Bose, “ is 
why the question of having storage tanks has never 
attracted attention. It cannot be said there is nothing 
in the country to suggest the utility of such works. We 
have many such tanks, made mainly in pre-British days, 
in what is known as the lake region of the Central 
Provinces. Here an irrigation tank is an irregular sheet 
of water, its banks formed by hills, and its dyke shaped 
out by spurs from them thrown athwart the hollow. The 
largest of them has a circumference of seventeen miles. 
By two short bunds the waters of scores of hills have 
been impounded into a lovely lake, which spreads its 
fertilising streams over large areas of surrounding culti¬ 
vation. Where the crude, untrained village headman 
succeeded, British scientific skill is bound to attain 
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ater success. In a question like this I speak with 
great diffidence, but I believe that the tracts of high 
lands and valleys which abound in the Central Provinces 
would, if looked into, furnish suitable sites for several 
such tanks. Two or three of them have been made of 
late years to supply drinking water to municipal towns, 
but their importance for irrigation does not appear to 
have received consideration.” 1 


Besides such artificial lakes, it is possible to multiply 
wells for irrigation purposes throughout the country. 

“ Whatever field there may be,” says the Famine 
Commission of 1898, “for many years to come for 
the construction of protective irrigation works of the 
ordinary kind, i.e. canals or storage works, there are 
probably more tracts liable to periodical drought in 
which the desired protection may be afforded with 
greater certainty or at less financial risk by the con¬ 
struction of wells, by means of State advances which 
would be only partially recoverable, the irrecoverable 
portion of the advance being a final charge against the 
Famine Insurance Grant. ... It is open to considera¬ 
tion whether when wells have to be sunk through rock 
with uncertain results, it might not be worth while for 
the State to share part of the cost in view of the pro¬ 
tection afforded, if water is eventually found. It is 
also open to consideration whether the State might not 
bear the cost of scientific aid in the shape of boring 
operations to ascertain whether or not a supply of water 
will be forthcoming if the well is sunk. We have been 


1 

See 


Speech in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 28th March 1900. 
Appendix F. 
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informed that in the North-Western Provinces opera¬ 
tions of this nature have been conducted in a more or 
less systematised method, and that the result has not 
been unsuccessful.” 1 

It is abundantly manifest from these observations of 
representative men like the Honourable Mr Bose, who 
know the country, and of the Famine Commissioners 
who have thoroughly inquired into facts, that there 
is ample scope for constructing storage lakes and -wells 
where irrigation by canals is impossible. If the same 
activity which has marked the extention of railways in 
India within the last thirty or forty years had been 
manifested in irrigation works in the Central Provinces, 
Gujrat and the Deccan, the present famine would have 
been less extensive in its area, and less disastrous in 
the loss of cattle and the loss of human lives. Another 
mistake which has been made in the past is to look 
only to the direct financial results of the irrigation 
works constructed, as shown in the proceeds of water 
rates and increased land revenue. It is a mistake, 
because these rates do not represent the saving which 
is effected by arresting famines, by securing crops, 
and making land revenue stable in years of drought. 
And it is also a mistake, because a too close atten¬ 
tion to the direct proceeds of the irrigation works 
diverts attention from the duty of the State, both 
as a Ruling Power and as the Superior Landlord in 
India, from the duty of saving the lives and promoting 
the agriculture of the people of India, irrespective of 
financial considerations. The pronouncement of the 
1 Report, p. 354. 
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line Commissioners is clear and emphatic on this 
point also: “ As the State in India,” they say, “ is 
generally in the position of superior landlord, there are 
special reasons why the Government should undertake 
without expectation of direct return works peculiarly 
protective of agriculture, such as irrigation works.” 1 
The most recent instance in which this mandate has 
been violated is the imposition of a compulsory water 
rate within all wet areas by an Act passed by the 
Madras Government in the present year. For the last 
forty years and more, water rates have been optional; 
the cultivator who chooses to use canal water pays for 
it, and the cultivator who does not use it does not 
pay. 

This method has answered well enough in practice; 
the mass of cultivators voluntarily use canal water for 
the protection of their crops, and the financial returns 
from irrigation works have been satisfactory, as has 
been shown before. But local governments have, in 
their anxiety to secure financial profits, needlessly 
endeavoured from time to time to make that com¬ 
pulsory which is voluntarily paid without objection,— 
to make that an irritating tax on the people which 
the people have regarded and paid as a fair return 
benefits obtained. As long ago as 1869, the 
Government of India submitted the “ Northern India 
Canal and Drainage Bill ” to the Secretary of State for 
India, and proposed to make the irrigation rate com¬ 
pulsory. The late Duke of Argyll, then the Secretary 
°f State for India, declined to accord his sanction to the 
1 Report, p. 330. 
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11th January 1870, the main portion of which is 
quoted below. 1 

1 To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of 
India in Council. 


My Lord, Indian Office, 112ft January 1870. 

Para 1. I have had under consideration in Council, the “Northern 
Indian Canal and Drainage Bill, 1869,” copy of which was enclosed 
with your Excellency’s Legislative Despatch, No 22, of 18th October 
last. You have already been informed by telegram that great objec¬ 
tions are entertained by me to Section 56 of the Bill, which declares 
that “ if at any time, not less than five years after the commence¬ 
ment of irrigation from any canal, the average net revenue in the 
three next preceding years realised by the Government from the use 
of the water thereof, and including all sources of income dependent 
on such canal, and deducting all charges for maintenance and manage¬ 
ment and working, properly debitable to the revenue account of the 
same, shall not amount to a sum equal to seven per cent, on the 
capital expended on the said canal, the local government may charge 
on the lands irrigable by the water of such canal, but not paying any 
water rate therefor, such a yearly rate or rates as shall, when added 
to the net yearly estimated income, reckoned as aforesaid, produce a 
total amount as nearly as may be, equal to seven per cent, on the 
capital aforesaid.” 

2. I will now explain in what my objections to this section consist. 

3. The object of the provision in question is to enable Government 
to secure itself against pecuniary loss in the event of a canal proving 
a financial failure. Such failure might ensue from three causes. A 
canal might not be able to supply for irrigational purposes the 
expected quantity of water, or, the expected quantity being available, 
cultivators might decline to avail themselves to the expected extent, 
or excessive costliness of construction might, in order to render a 
canal remunerative, necessitate the imposition of higher rates than 
cultivators could afford or would voluntarily pay. In the first case, 
under the proposed enactment, the loss consequent on Government 
having engaged in an unsuccessful speculation, would fall, not upon 
itself, but upon the cultivators, whom it had disappointed. In the 
second, cultivators would be forced to pay for water for which they 
had no use, or, at any rate, were not disposed to use, possibly, no 
doubt, from imperfect appreciation of the value of irrigation, but 
quite possibly also from a perfectly intelligible desire to have part of 
their land under dry crops, instead of all under wet. With regard to 
the third, none can require less than your Government to be reminded 
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proposal made in 1879 in connection with 
the Bombay Irrigation Act, that all lands commanded 
by the water of canals should be taxed, was similarly 
rejected by the then Secretary of State for India. And 
now, in a year of distress and famine in India, the 
Government of Madras has thought it fit to pass an 
Act which, in the opinion of the late Duke of Argyll, 
would either throw on the cultivators the loss conse¬ 
quent on unsuccessful speculations undertaken by the 

how prone to become excessive guaranteed expenditure always is; 
and under the provisions of the Bill all expenditure on Government 
canals would be guaranteed. 

4. To this alone there would be no objection if the guarantee 
'were given voluntarily. But here the guarantee is to be extorted 
compulsorily. The inhabitants of a district are not to be asked 
beforehand whether they desire irrigation or not. The Government 
alone is to judge whether irrigation is desirable. It alone is to 
decide arbitrarily whether an irrigation work shall be constructed ; 
but the landholders, and not the Government, are to be responsible in 
the event of the latter’s committing an error of judgment. There is 
little analogy between a plan like this, and that under which county 
cesses are levied in England and Ireland, for those by whom these 
cesses are imposed, besides being themselves cesspayers, represent 
theoretically, if not really, the great body of cesspayers who are 
assumed consequently, to have given their assent by proxy. The 
outlay to which they are subjected has been undertaken by them 
voluntarily, and in the event of its proving unproductive, they have 
no pretext for considering themselves aggrieved. 

5. These considerations would, in my opinion, go far towards 
neutralising any recommendations which the proposed enactment 
nnght otherwise possess, but I am greatly in doubt whether it is 
really calculated to serve any useful end. To force irrigation on the 
people would be not unlikely to make that unpopular which could 
otherwise scarcely fail to be regarded as a blessing, and which, as all 
experience shows, Indian agriculturists, if left to themselves, are sure 

ul y to appreciate, sooner or later, and seldom later than the first 
season of drought that occurs after irrigation has been placed within 
their reach. 




Another 


(Signed) Argyll. 
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overnment, 1 or would force them to pay for water for 
which they have no use, or would lead to excessive 
expenditure under the vicious system of guaranteed 
profits. 

No reason exists for making the water rate compul¬ 
sory in Madras; for productive irrigation works are 
paying at the rate of 6*35 per cent, on the capital sunk 
in all India, and at the higher rate of 7*14 in the 


1 Instances have occurred in the past in which the Government has 
thrown on the cultivators the loss sustained by unsuccessful specula¬ 
tion. The following extracts from Sir George Campbell’s “ Memoirs of 
my Indian Career ” relate to one such incident which took place in 
Bengal: 

“Sir Arthur had succeeded in forming a large private company in 
England to establish a great system of irrigation in Orissa; and much 
progress had been made with the works when there came this famine, 
which seemed to justify the project. Still, looking to the rarity of rain 
failure, and the facilities for importing grain, if measures were taken 
in time, we greatly doubted if such extensive works would ever pay. 
We suggested a liberal treatment of the company—the offer of assist¬ 
ance in the way of loans, etc.—but we strongly advised the Govern¬ 
ment not to purchase the works, as had been suggested. A little 
time after, however, that happened which usually happens when 
British capitalists have put their money in losing concerns in India, 
people in London bullied and abused the Government to get the 
concern taken over, and eventually they were successful. The 
Government paid out the Company in full, with an additional bonus, 
and have since expended a great deal more, making upwards of three 
millions sterling. From that day to this, the concern has hardly ever 
paid its working expenses, much less a farthing of interest on the 
capital.”—Vol. ii. p. 101. 

“The success of the local cess (Road Cess) induced the Government 
of India, a few years later, to urge upon the Government of Bengal 
the imposition of a further provincial cess (Public Works Cess). . . 
It seemed to me that the Government of India sailed a little near the 
wind in respect of my pledges, in that the fund (Public Works Cess 
Fund) was, to a large extent, applied to recoup their own bad bargains, 
to which the Government of Bengal had in no degree assented. 1 had 
protested against the purchase of that most losing concern, the Orissa 
Irrigation Company.” — Vol. ii. p. 213. 
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mce of Madras. 1 No object is gained by forcing 
on tbe people the benefits of a system of which they 
have availed themselves voluntarily as a blessing, and 
which they will detest as a curse when it is needlessly 
forced on them. No increase in the total revenue can 
be expected, for in Madras lands are already over¬ 
assessed, and responsible administrators will find it 
necessary, before long, to lighten the burden in that 
Province and not to add to it. And no endeavours to 
make the system of irrigation works really useful to the 
cultivators are likely to be made when the canal officers 
are sure of their returns in the shape of a compulsory 
tax over the entire area supposed to be benefited by 
those works. The blunder made in Madras is likely 
to spread in other parts of India; and instead of a 
voluntary rate which the people are willingly paying 
everywhere in India, they will find that irrigation 

rneans another and an odious tax on their limited 
savings. 

•the Act passed by the Government of Madras is 
another instance of an administrative blunder due to 
disregarding the opinions of the people; and it is 
another illustration of John Stuart Mill's maxim, 
quoted before, that “ it is an inherent condition of 
human affairs that no intention, however sincere, of 
protecting the interests of others, can make it safe 
or salutary to tie up their own hands." 

1 Report of the Famine Commission of 189S. 
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FALLACIES CONCERNING THE LAND TAX 
OF INDIA 

“ The Government in India exercises over a great 
portion of the soil the same rights of property as those 
which an English landlord exercises over his own estate. 
The Government in India takes the place of individual 
landlords, and the cultivators of the soil rent their land 
from the Government instead of from private landlords. 

. . . Hence a land tax is no harder upon the cultivator; 
nor does this impost cause any loss to the rest of the 
community. ,, 

Thus wrote the late Mr Fawcett in his “ Manual of 
Political Economy ” ; and as a popular account of the 
Ryotwari system of Madras and Bombay, the description 
is intelligible. Public writers and speakers have, how¬ 
ever, often chosen to construe this description in a 
way which is somewhat curious; and they have argued 
that the land revenue of India—which Mr Fawcett 
himself calls a land tax —is not a tax at all! It is 
one of the most favourite fallacies concerning the land 
revenue of India. 

If there is one thing which has come out clearly in 
the controversies on this subject by responsible officials, 1 
it is that the land revenue of India is not rent. This 
was declared by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company as distinctly as the English language 
1 See Appendices M to R. 
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d express it. The Court of Directors wi'ote iu their 
despatch of the 17th December 1856 that the “rmht 
of the Government is not a rent which consists of all 
the surplus produce after paying the cost of cultivation 
and the profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue 
only.” The same thing was repeated by Sir Charles 
Wood, Secretary of State for India, in his famous 
despatch of 1864, and he desired to take only a share, 
generally a half share, of the rent, as the land tax. The 
question was discussed by Sir Louis Mallet, Sir Bartle 
Fiere, and others in 1875, and Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, came once more to the 
conclusion that the land revenue of India was not rent, 
and was not meant to be rent. Mr Sullivan, a member 
of the Famine Commission of 1878, has shown that 
the Government is not the landlord in India, and has to 
purchase land and pay for it when required for public 
Purposes. And Mr A. Rogers, one of the ablest 
revenue authorities that the Indian Civil Service has 
produced, remarks that land revenue in Bombay is a 
tax on rent. 

It would be honest and candid, therefore, to recog¬ 
nise that the land revenue of India is a tax, and a very 
heavy tax, on the people. But financiers and public 
inen still find it convenient to underestimate the in¬ 
cidence of taxes in India by calling the land revenue a 
“revenue not derived from taxation.” And they quote 
ifr F awcett to prove that to be not a tax which Mr 

wcett himself called “ a land tax.” An error dies 

aid, especially when it serves the purposes of partisan 
controversy! 
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lo far as the poor agriculturists of India are con¬ 
cerned, the dispute is merely a quibble, and often a 
heartless quibble. Four-fifths of the population of 
India depend directly or indirectly on the produce of 
the soil, and if an unduly large share of the produce is 
taken by the State, so as to leave the cultivators im¬ 


poverished, it is small comfort to them to learn that 
some able and ingenious financiers call it a rent and 
not a tax. The ten thousand cultivators of Madras, 
who are annually driven from their homes and lands for 
being unable to pay the State-demand, will derive little 
satisfaction from the thought that very distinguished 


and very honourable gentlemen give that demand one 
name rather than another. The millions of cultivators 
who are driven to the money-lender within two months 
after they have reaped their harvest, in order to meet 
the State-demand, will find little consolation if the 
curious information be placed before them that learned 
political economists in Europe give a very special name 
to that very severe demand. And the six millions of 
starving men and women and children, who have been 
unable to save anything after paying the State-demand 
in past years, and who are crowding to relief centres in 
this year of drought and failure of crops, will fail to ap¬ 
preciate the kindness of able and eloquent debaters who 
are ready to prove that the demand was no tax at all. 
The nation in India depends on the produce of the soil; 
it is a cruel grievance when the Government demands 
thirty per cent, of that produce or more, as is done in 
some parts of Madras and Bombay; and it is a redress 
of this grievance which the poor and resourceless people 
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are asking for. To them our arguments would appear 
a hateful quibble, a heartless mockery of their mis¬ 
fortunes. Let us not give them a stone when they are 
asking for bread. Let us find out if too much of the 
produce of the soil is demanded from them in any 
province, and let us, as responsible and reasonable 
administrators, moderate this demand by whatever 
name we may choose to call it. 

A second fallacy, which is often committed in esti¬ 
mating the incidence of land revenue in India, is to 
estimate the supposed gross produce of an entire pro¬ 
vince. As an instance, we quote the following figures 
from the Report of the Famine Commission of 1878, 
vol. ii. p. 112 




Province. 

Population. 

Cultivated Area. 

Value of 

Land 

Is h * 

Food Crop. 

Non-food. 

Gross Produce. 

Revenue. 

a) C B 

W « 3 C3 =■ 
2S,.- 

S' S g >t - 

Punjab . . 
liingal' °“ tUl 

TW all>r °’ VinCe3 
Bombay! ’ * * 
Madras 

17 , 600,000 

41 , 000,000 

60 , 000,000 

8 , 200,000 

2 , 250,000 

16 , 000,000 

31 , 000,000 

Acres. 

18 , 500,000 

31 , 450,000 

48 , 000,000 

12 , 000,000 

3 , 700,000 

21 , 500,000 

26 , 000,000 

Acres. 

2 , 500,000 

5 , 200,000 

6 , 000,000 

2 , 500,000 

2 , 800,000 

5 , 500,000 

2 , 500,000 

£ 

34 , 150,000 

71 , 750,000 

103 , 500,000 

21 , 250,000 

11 , 500,000 

30 , 000,000 

50 , 000,000 

£ 

1 , 910,000 
5 , 565,000 
4 , 050,000 
600,000 
525,000 
j 2 , 970,000 
3 , 160,000 

5-6 

7 -S 

3*9 

3-8 

4 *6 

7*6 

6*3 


The value of the gross produce is calculated at 
£0 per ton for food and £3 per acre for non-food 
crops. The fallacy in this calculation lies in the fact 
that it assumes an annual produce for India which 
India never produces in any single year. All the culti¬ 
vated area does not bear crops every year. No approxi¬ 
mately correct average can be struck, because it is not 


c; 
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^krtown, and it has never been reckoned how much of 
the “cultivated area” in a province like Bengal, for 
instance, is actually under cultivation and bears crops 
in any single year or in a series of years. No approxi¬ 
mately correct value of food-crops and of non-food crops 
can be estimated, because it is not known how much of 
the area under cultivation bears any produce in any year 
or in a series of years. The entire calculation is based 
on an assumption which has no basis on actual facts. 
The percentages shown in the last column show the pro¬ 
portion of revenue to a produce which India might be 
supposed to bear, but which she does not bear in any 
single year. The percentages are absolutely valueless 
for all statistical purposes. 

The real percentages which the land revenue bears 
to the gross produce is shown with a greater approxima¬ 
tion to correctness in Appendix A, from the evidence of 
officers who have tried to arrive at the truth from such 
facts as were available to them. Their evidence shows 
that the land revenue in Bengal is between five and six 
per cent, of the gross produce; in Northern India it is 
between eight and ten per cent.; in Madras it is between 
twelve and thirty-one per cent.; in Bombay it is prob¬ 
ably higher. 

It is a remarkable instance of the tendency to mini¬ 
mise the incidence of taxation in India that the figures 
placed by responsible administrators before the Famine 
Commission of 1878 (given in Appendix A) as to the 
actual proportion of the land revenue to produce, varying 
from five to thirty-one per cent., are never quoted in 
speeches and debates. And the figures showing the 
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apportion of the land revenue to the possible produce 
of India, ranging between three and eight per cent., 
are seriously relied upon by responsible statesmen ! 

For the practical administrative purpose of fixing 
the land revenue evenly and moderately in those tracts 
and in those individual cases where it presses hard on 
the population, the supposed average for all India is of 
little value. When the people of Madras complain that 
the State-demand of twelve to thirty-one per cent, of the 
gross produce impoverishes the cultivators, it is no answer 
to say that the average for all India is less than eight 
per cent. When the Malguzars of the Central Provinces 
represent that an enhancement of the revenue, exceeding 
a hundred per cent, in some districts, has been made by 
the last Settlement, and is felt as oppressive and severe, 
it is no satisfaction to them to learn that in Northern 
India the enhancement by the recent Settlements is not 
over thirty per cent. It is not in this manner that 
practical statesmen deal with the grievances of particular 
localities in the United Kingdom; and when the case of 
the West-Ireland cottier or the Highland crofter is under 
consideration, we are not told that farmers in Devon or 
Lincolnshire pay a reasonable rent. Humane adminis¬ 
trators will rather seek to consider the case of each 
locality and of each individual Malguzar and ryot, in¬ 
stead of flaunting the figures, supposed to represent the 
average for all India, before our eyes. 

A third fallacy which is often made in dealing with 
the question of land revenue in British India is to 
compare it with the figures which we possess of the 
assessments made by the Maliomedan emperors of India. 
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forgotten that the olcl figures only represent an 
ideal demand which was never collected in full; that it 
was the policy in previous ages to fix the demand at a 
high figure and to collect as much of it as was possible 
from year to year ; and that to compare modern figures 
with these old figures is to compare collections actually 
made by British administrators with collections which 




wctc never made by Mahomedan administrators. 

One collector, Mr Dumbleton, pointed out in the 
early years of this century that British administrators 
were trying to continue the severe rates of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Nawab of Oudh, “ without the same elas¬ 
ticity in realising.” 1 And Sir John Strachey, in quoting 
some supposed figures representing Aurangzeb’s land 
revenue, makes the significant remark, “ whether these 
figures represent the demand or the collections is not 
stated, but no doubt the former is intended.” 2 

Lastly it is forgotten that the whole of the Moghal 
"revenues derived from the land was spent in the 
country, fructifying agriculture and the industries, and 
flowing back to the people in one shape or another. 
Spent on the army it maintained and fed the people; 
spent in the construction of great edifices or in articles 
of luxury it encouraged arts and industries; spent in 
the construction of roads and irrigation canals it directly 
benefited agriculture. It is obvious that the people of 
a country can bear the incidence of heavy taxation 


1 Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of British India,” vol. ii. p. 14. 

2 gj r John Strachey’s “ India ” (1894), p. 105. Further on Sir John 
Strachey remarks, “ Little confidence can, in my opinion, be placed in 
(ho particular figures which purport to represent the amount of the 
Moglml revenues.”-^.. P- 107, note. 
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etter if the jDroceeds of the tax flow back to the people 
themselves, than if a large portion of it is sent out of 
the country, adding to the capital and helping the 
trade and industries of a distant land. We are not 
here entering into the vexed question of the annual 
drain from India; we are speaking here only of the 
pressure of the land tax on the people of India; and it 
must be obvious to every candid inquirer that the same 
tax would fall lighter on a people which benefited by 
the tax, and whose trades and industries and agricul¬ 
ture were directly or indirectly fructified by the pro¬ 
ceeds of the tax. It is a fact, however we may explain 
and defend it, that a very large proportion of the net 
revenues of India is now sent out of India; and it is 
therefore incumbent on the present rulers of the country 
to so moderate the land tax that it may fall lightly on 
the nation which dejjends on the land as virtually the 
sole means of their subsistence. 

We conclude this chapter by quoting from the late 
Sir George Wingate, who saw in its true light the 
economical results of sending out of India so large a 
portion of the proceeds of the taxes paid by the Indian 
people. “ Taxes spent in the country from which they 
are raised are totally different in their effect from taxes 
raised in one country and spent in another. In the 
former case the taxes collected from the population . . . 
are again returned to the industrious classes. . . . But 
the case is wholly different when the taxes are not 
spent in the country from which they are raised. . . . 
They constitute ... an absolute loss and extinction of 
the whole amount withdrawn from the taxed country; 
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is the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted 
from India. . . . From this explanation some faint 
conception may be formed of the cruel, crushing effect 
of the tribute upon India.” 1 

The conclusions to which we arrive therefore are 
these: 

That the land revenue in India is a tax on rent, and 
should be limited everywhere to a maximum of fifty 
per cent, of the customary rents, as it is in Northern 
India. (See Appendices A. and M. to R.). 

That the land revenue should be limited to a 
maximum of ten per cent, of the average produce, as 
it is in Northern India, and as is consistent with the 
laws of Eastern nations. (See Appendices S. and T.) 

That the land revenue where not permanently fixed 
should not be revised oftener than once in thirty years; 
and no enhancement should be permitted except on the 
ground of actual increase in the assets of landlords, or 
in the prices of crops grown by cultivators, as was 
proposed by Lord Ripon. 

That the growing evil of remitting a large portion of 
Indian revenues out of India should be checked by an 
honest endeavour to reduce the public debt, the “ home 
charges ” and the military expenditure. 

i “A Few Words on our Financial Relations with India,” London, 


1859. 
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PROPORTION OF LAND REVENUE AND OF RENT TO 
THE VALUE OF THE GROSS PRODUCE 

Major Wacc on the proportion of Land Revenue to 
Produce in the Punjab 

“Commencing in 1849 with a standard of one-third of 
the produce, a period of low prices, combined with other 
considerations affecting the welfare of a newly-conquered 
and previously much-oppressed country, compelled us to 
reduce that standard successively to a fourth, and a 
sixth; and after having done this from the year 1860, 
a period of high prices has set in under which un¬ 
doubtedly our assessments absorb very much less than 
the standard share of the produce on which they were 
framed.” 

Note .—“ The Financial Commissioner desires to 
observe that though the Lahore and Amritsar Divisions 
and one or two other districts were assessed between 
1860 and 1872 on a standard of one-sixth produce, 
the standard now observed ( e.g . in the late assessments 
of the Mooltan, Deraj at and Delhi divisions and Jhelum 
districts) is one-half assets, i.e. one-half the customary 
rents, which as a matter of fact are usually produce 
rents. Report of the Famine Commission of 1878, 
Appendix, vol. iii. p. 365. 

If all the influences which I have above described 
he duly weighed, especially the effect of increased 
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Ivation and of rising prices towards lightening 
incidence of leases fixed for twenty or thirty years, we 
shall find reason to admit that the assessment in most 
years probably now absorbs only one-tenth of the whole 
produce of the land which pays it (the term produce 
being understood in its fullest sense).— Ibid., p. 365. 

Sir Antony Macdonndl on the proportion of Land 
Revenue to Produce in the N. W. Provinces 




“ I should say that the fair average- share of the 
gross production taken by the landlords in rent would 
be about twenty per cent., and I think, as a rule, the 
Government takes less than half of that. I should say 
the Government assessment of land revenue in the 
North-West Provinces is represented by about eight 
per cent, of the gross produce.”— Evidence taken by the 
Indian Currency Committee (1898), part i. pp. 211 
and 212. 


Mr Toynbee on the proportion of Land Revenue 
to Rent in Bengal 


Division. 

Government Revenue. 

Gross Rental. 


Rupees, 

Rupees. 

Burdwan, 

79, 74,891 

1, 85, 40,026 

Presidency, 

51,16, 523 

1, 42, 35, 364 

Rajthakye, 

48, 65, 840 

1, 59, 30, 574 

Dacca, 

39, 71, 399 

1, 91, 25, 288 

Chittagong, 

12, 43, 749 

59, 58, 881 

Patna, 

80, 26,164 

3, 73, 48, 552 

Bhagulpore, 

31, 60, 941 

1,15, 05, 324 

Orissa, 

17, 36, 845 

40,19,130 

Chota Nagpur, 

3, 01,102 

37,15, 796 

Total, 

3, 63,97, 454 

13,03,78,935 
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■Report of the Famine Commission of 18V 8, Appendix, 
vol. iii. p. 38V. 

[The proportion of Land Revenue to Rent from 
these figures is approximately twenty-eight per 
cent.]. 


Mr H. L. Dampier on the proportion of rent to the 
produce in Bengal. 


“ In the discussions which took place with regard to 
determining the proportion in which the profits should 
be divided between landlord and tenant, the British 
Indian Association, representing the large landholders, 
were very anxious that some rule should be presented, 
and proposed to accept twenty-five per cent, of the 
average gross value of the produce as the landlord’s 
share. This would probably be considered as, gener¬ 
ally speaking, a very favourable arrangement for the 
ryot by those who hold that the ryot is entitled to 
retain nothing more than the wages of his labour and 
the legitimate profits of his stock ; and as a fact, where 
rent is paid in kind, the landlord takes half, and even 
nine-sixteenths, of the crop ; nevertheless the discussions 
brought out that twenty-five per cent, on the gross 
value of the produce would be a larger share than the 
landlords are now receiving in some parts of the country, 
and would press hardly on the ryots .”—Report of the 
Famine Commission of 18V8, Appendix II., p. V2. 
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■oportion of Bent to Produce in Bengal, 
piled from Hunter's “ Statistical Account 


<3L 

Figures com- 
of Bengal ” 


District. 


24 Perganas 

Nadiya 

Jessor 
Midnapur . 

Hugli 
Howrah 
Bankura . 

Birbhum . 

Dacca 
Backerganj 
Faridpur . 

Mymensing . 

Noakhali . 

Tipperh 

Dinajpur . 
Bajshahi . 
Pabna 

Gaya 

Manbhum . 
Balasor 


Produce per Rent per 
Acre. Acre. 


Proportion of Rent 
to Produce. 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


{ 

{ 


{ 

{ 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 



(a) 

5 

2 

0 

0 18 

0 



(b) 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

118*7 per cent 

(a) 

(b) 

3 3 
0 13 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

3 

6 

0 

|l3'8 

1 ) 

(a) 

3 

13 

6 

0 

9 

0 

12-3 

>J 

(a) 

3 

15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12-0 

)) 

(a) 

(b) 

3 

1 

12 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

j- 29'4 

» 

(a) 

(b) 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0 

0 

| 25 0 

J) 

(a) 

(b) 

2 17 

1 14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

9 

3 

0 

j- 25'5 

» 

(a) 

(b) 

• 4 

1 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 18 
0 9 

0 

0 

j-22'7 

5) 

(a) 

4 

13 

0 

0 

10 

6 

11-2 

5) 

(b) 

1 

16 

0 

0 

5 

8 

15-7 


(b) 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3 

9 

12'5 


(a) 

(b) 

5 

2 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 18 
0 9 

0 

0 

jl7‘3 

1) 

(a) 

3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

13-8 • 

5) 

(a) 

(b) 

3 

1 

12 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0 

0 

| 24'5 

» 

(b) 

1 

16 

0 

0 

9 

0 

25-0 


(b) 

1 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

27-2 

)> 

(a) 

3 

15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12-0 

>> 

(a) 

3 

12 

0 

0 18 

0 

j- 21‘1 

(b) 

2 

10 

5 

0 

9 

0 

» 

(b) 

1 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

28-1 


(a) 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

j- 28‘1 

(b) 

0 12 

0 

0 

3 

0 



[The proportion of rent to the produce from these 
figures is an average of twenty per cent. And if 
twenty-eight per cent of the rent is taken as Govern- 
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it revenue, the proportion of revenue to the value 
of gross produce is tiiljX t 1& = 5'6 per cent.] 


Proportion of Rent to Produce in Bengal. Resolution of 
the Bengal Government , dated Calcutta the 6 th 
August 1883 

Para. 8. “. . . The proportion of the gross produce 
which should he taken by Zemindars or Government as 
rent or revenue has been the subject of discussion and 
minute inquiry in connection with the Tenancy Bill. 
In the earlier stages of that discussion it was considered 
that one-fourth of the gross produce was an equitable 
maximum by which to limit the landlord’s demands. 
It never was pretended that all landlords were justified 
in claiming one-fourtb of the produce as rent, or that 
the proportion should be looked on otherwise than as 
the farthest limit which under circumstances most 
favourable to the landlord his claims might reach. This 
one-fourth limit, however, was only provisionally ac¬ 
cepted by this Government. It was always recognised 
that the point was one which required careful investi¬ 
gation ; and accordingly it was made the subject of 
special instructions to the officers who were appointed 
last year to test the feasability of constructing Tables of 
Bates in various portions of Bengal and Behar. The 
result of the information collected by these officers was 
to induce the Lieutenant-Governor to advocate the 
substitution of one-fiftli for one-fourth of the gross 
produce in the Tenancy Bill now before the Legislative 
Council of the Government of India,” . . . (Signed) A. 
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* -AfA Macdonnell, Secretary.— Selections from the Corre¬ 
spondence, Despatches, etc., of KJmrda Settlement, vol. iii. 
p. 225. 


Madras Board of Revenue on the proportion of Land 
Revenue to Produce in Madras 


Districts Settled. 

Percentage of Assessments to the Value of 
the Gross Produce at Commutation Rates. 

Dry Lands. 

Wet Lands. 

Cuddapah .... 

20, 13, 12 

22 

Kistna .... 

15, 18 

21 

Nellore .... 

18 

23 

Cuddapah, 3 Taluks . 

15, 14 

16, 17 

Kurnool .... 

16, 13, 17 

16, 17, 18, 19 

Chinglepat 

15 

20 

South Arcot 

15 

31 

Trichinopoly 

13 

28 

Tinnevelly 

... 

25 

Salem .... 

12, 13 

17, 21 


Report of the Famine Commission of 1878, 
Appendix III., p. 394. 


Colonel Anderson on the proportion of Land Revenue 
to Produce in Bombay 

“ My impression is that we are safe in saying that 
in fair land in the general run of seasons, with ordinary 
cultivations and average prices, the assessment absorbs 
less than one-eighth of the gross produce, 1 and in poor 

1 The rate is much higher now. For the proportion in the settled 
districts of Madras is between twelve and thirty-one per cent. ; in 
Bombay the assessment per acre of cultivated land is higher than in 
Madras; and the proportion of produce taken as revenue must there- 
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under the same conditions a very much smaller 
proportion .”—Report of the Famine Commission of 1878 
Appendix, vol. iii. p. 393. 
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Proportion of Land Revenue to Produce in Bombay. 
Extracts from Mr Vaughan Mash’s Letter to the 
Manchester Guardian of the 2nd May 1900 


“ I wanted to know how the cultivators were faring 
in the villages round Nan durbar, and the following 
notes of a talk I had with a group of farmers by the 
well at the village of Nagbode will show that the battle 
with famine is a hard affair even for the men of 
substance:— 


“ Mathan, a man of thirty, owned five bullocks last 


year. Three died from want of water, one was killed 


by the Bheels, and one was left. The survivor was 
trying to get on its feet at the moment we began our 
conversation, and Mathan went to help it up—by the 
tail. Mathan farms sixty acres, but had no produce 
this year. The land is mortgaged, and he is living 
now as a labourer. With no water and no bullocks, he 


can do nothing on his own land. Last year, after pay¬ 
ing 11G rupees for land revenue (on eighty-four acres), 
100 rupees to a money-lender, and some barley to two 
seivants, he had 70 rupees left for himself, his son, and 


° l ° Je ei ’ - Recent calculations made by myself, and by other 
o serveis w 10 have made inquiries on the spot, show that the pro- 
poi ion o pioduee taken as revenue in Bombay is generally between 
wen ) am t lirty-tbree per cent, of the gross produce of fields. The 
gures given n one such observer, Mr Vaughan Nash, who made in- 
qumes m ie present year (1900), will be found in the extract from 
is e ei o t ie Manchester Guardian , quoted above. 
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...two daughters; his wife is dead. He has been ca 
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upon to pay his revenue this year, but has not 
done so. 

“ Murar the Patel, a young man, farms sixty acres, 
but there has been no produce this year. The farm is 
mortgaged to the extent of about 3000 rupees. He 
estimates his last year’s produce at 37 5 rupees, of 
which he paid 104 rupees to Government. He had to 
buy four bullocks for 100 rupees, and pay 40 rupees 
for servants, and was therefore unable to pay anything 
to the money-lender. The other expenses of cultivation 
amounted to nearly 60 rupees. He kept the rest for 
himself, his wife, uncle, and two children. He has 
been served with notice of assessment. He had six 
bullocks, and has lost four. 

“ Laxmann has eighty-four acres ; his crops have 
failed; he has lost four out of eight bullocks; three are 
in a condition to work, and one is at the point of death. 
He is indebted on his personal security for 700 rupees. 
He had nothing left for paying the money-lender last 
year after payment of the Government assessment— 
105 rupees—expenses of cultivation, etc. 

“ Nathu farms thirty-nine acres. His crops failed, 
and five bullocks out of six have died. After paying 
the Government 60 rupees last year there remained 
only 40 or 50, and he had to go out to labour to 
keep his wife and five children. His farm is mortgaged 
for 700 rupees. 

“ Three of these sons, with two others, Annaji and 
Zuga, had taken the bit of garden round the well, lent 
to them rent free by an absentee cultivator, and were 
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ing their best with it, but they did not see how 
they could hold on for more than another month. They 
have no grain at home, and some of the cooking pots 
have been sold. 

“ A bullock cart came by, and some farmers from 
Sarvala, a village eight miles off, seeing us talking, 
pulled up to ascertain what it was all about. Would 
they be willing to say how things were going with 
them ? I asked through the interpreter. They made 
no objection. 

“Gutal farmed 225 acres, and had no crops. He had 
100 beasts last years, bullocks, buffaloes, and two horses, 
and has lost seventy. Last year’s crops were worth from 
1000 to 1200 rupees. He paid 500 rupees to the 
Government and 500 for labour, and borrowed money 
for maintenance. 

“Dulladha owns 135 acres, and has lost fifteen cattle 
out of his stock of twenty-two. After paying assess¬ 
ment—350 rupees—last year, and the expenses of the 
farm, he was able to pay his way with his family work¬ 
ing on the farm. His ancestral debt is 5000 rupees, 
and up to last year he has paid interest on it in money 
or in kind. 


“ The third Sarvala man was in good circumstances, 
and his companions discreetly moved away after explain¬ 
ing that his maternal uncle had left him great riches, 
and such was my own embarrassment that I forgot to 
take down his name. The prosperous nephew owns 300 
acies, but this year there was no produce, and out of 
120 beasts, 20 remained, the others having died for 
want of fodder. 
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‘ The three had been served with notices of assess 
ment. I did not see the actual notice, but the following 
is a literal translation of the Mahratti from a copy of 
which I have since obtained :— 
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NOTICE. 

A. B., Inhabitant of 

Village. 

Taluka. 

District ..... 

You are informed that the land marginally noted 
and the assessment marginally noted are in the revenue 
records. The assessment for instalment of 

year, being Rs. > was due on , 

and you have not paid it yet. This notice is therefore 
given to you that if the instalment of Rs. , and 

the notice fee, , total , is not paid 

within ten days from the date of this notice stricter 
measures will be taken according to the law, and the 
whole assessment for the current year will be recovered 
at once, and you will be liable to pay as fee on 

account of the non-payment of instalment. 

Date. 

Cold comfort this for people who are brought as low 
as the peasants of France before the Revolution, who 
have ruin and hunger as their daily portion, while 
plague and cholera stand over them ready to strike. 
To them appears the Government of the British Empire 
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portion of Revemie and Rent to Produce 



e likeness of the broker’s man. The Government 
may explain that what it wants is to get the money 
from those who can afford to pay, and especially from 
the ‘ bunya ’; to which I would reply that recovery 
from the ‘bunya’ will in nine cases out of ten only 
increase the burdens of the cultivator, that it is difficult 
to discriminate between those who are able to pay and 
those who are not, and that even if the selection could 
be managed with a certain rough justice, the sight 
of Government beginning to distrain — I hear of 
‘ examples ’ being made as I travel about the country 
—will break what little is left unbroken in the hearts 
of the people, and lead them to suppose that their own 
homes and lands are going to follow.” 


Bengal 


North-West 

Punjab 

Madras 

Bombay 


General Summary 
Land Revenue 

5 to 6 per cent, of gross produce 

^ » » » 

10 „ 

12 to 31 „ 

20 to 33 
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INCIDENCE OF LAND REVENUE PER ACRE OF FULLY 
ASSESSED CULTIVATED LAND 


Bengal 


N0 &o'Ses in f Ze “ Undari ’ Temporarily settled 


l Bo., permanently settled 


Not given 
rs. a. p. 
2 0 8 
1 12 4 


H 
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Oudh . 

f Temporarily settled . . . 115 7 

1 Permanently settled . . .119 

Punjab . 

[.Administration Report , 1897-78. 
Appendices , pp. 18 to 21.] 

.12 0 

Bombay . 

[Administration Report , 1898-99.] 
.3 13 5 

Madras . 

[Administration Report , 1898-99. 
Statistical Returns , p. 75.] 

.2 4 10 


[.Administration Report, 1898-99. 
Statistical Returns , p. xxiv.] 
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ENHANCEMENT OF RENT AND REVENUE UNDER THE NEW 
SETTLEMENT IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Statement showing percentage of enhancement of rent 
of tenants as imposed at the new Settlement:— 


District. 

Percentage of enhancement in various groups. 

Sangor. 

10, 8, 9 

Damob .... 

14, 10 

Jubbulpore .... 

11, 4, 3, 9 (reduced by five per cent, 
in one group) 

Mandla . . . . 

(Figure not available) 

Seoni. 

12, 8, 10 

Narsingpur .... 

4,6 

Hosliungabad 

4, 5, 9, 8 

Nimar . 

23 

Betul. 

14*7, 17, 18, 14 

Chbindwara 

17, 9, 12 
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The Hon . B. K. Bose's speech in the Viceroy's Council , 
28 th March 1900, Annexure B. 


Statement showing enhancement of Jand revenue 
demand under the new Settlement:— 


District. 


Saugor. 

Da inoli 
Jubbulpore . 
Mandla 
Seoni . 
Narsingpur . 
Iloshungabad 
Nimar . 

Betul . 

Chhindwara 

Wardha 

Nagpur 

Bliandara . 

Balaghat 

Baipur 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpur . 


Percentage of enhancement on previous demand 
in various assessment groups in the District. 

68, 42, 53, 

48 

55, 73 


50, 44, 62, 

86, 64, 77 

61, 66 


95, 97, 55, 

92, 50 

57, 46 


69, 87, 96 


58, 56 


55, 63*8, 5 

7, 37 

45, 55, 47, 

25 

26, 28 


20, 21, 28, 

24 

40, 38, 30, 

52 

48 


82, 98 


102, 105 


34 



The Hon 


B. K. Bose's speech in the Viceroy's Council , 
28 th March 1900, Annexure A. 
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APPENDIX D 

EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE HON. P. M. METHA, 
C.I.E., AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET IN THE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA 
ON THE 28TH MARCH 1900 

My Lord, — I hope my honourable friend the Financial 
Member will pardon me for saying that this is really 
too bad of him. He just gives us a foretaste of better 
things and then he bids us farewell—a long farewell. 
Hitherto the financial statements placed before this 
Council have been comparative accounts of realisations 
of income, and of growth or saving in expenditure for 
two previous years, and approximate estimates based 
upon them for the Budget year. But there was no 
attempt to go into the heart of things, to discuss the 
sources of income and heads of expenditure with special 
regard to the needs, conditions, and circumstances of 
the country and its varied populations, or to construct 
a budget, to use the words of a famous Finance Minister, 
moulded by art on principles of science. The only thing 
that enlivened the dull monontony of figures in these 
statements were deep curses at the vagaries of exchange 
when there was a deficit, and sighs of relief on the elas¬ 
ticity of Indian revenues when there was a surplus. 
The deeper causes of financial phenomena, or the far 
reaching indirect effects of financial operations, were left 
severely to themselves. My Lord, I venture to say that 
dogmatism on the stability of Indian finance can never 
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safely indulged till the complexity of the problem is 
thoroughly investigated and gauged. The several in¬ 
teresting discussions which irradiate my honourable 
friend’s Financial Statement of this year indicate what 
might have been fairly expected of him if we had suc¬ 
ceeded in impounding him for the full term of his office. 
As it is, he has only succeeded in giving us a taste of 
the sufferings of Tantalus. When listening to the terse 
paragraphs, clothed in apt language and sounding almost 
like judicial summing-up, in which he expounded the 
currency problem and the 16d. rate of exchange, it was 
impossible not to wish that he had gone on to furnish 
us with his views as to whether the measures for secur- 


ln g a stable exchange had cost the country anything 
and what, whether the deficits owing to exchange were 
not turned into overflowing surpluses by the difference 
having come indirectly from the pockets of the people, 
whether it was not the indirect impoverishment, caused 
by the stoppage of the mints, which perhaps intensified 
the inability of the people to stand the strain of the 


piesent famine. These are problems which are not only 
interesting in themselves, but they demand solution be- 
lo it is possible to come to any useful or positive 
pinion about the real character and solidity of the 
istin & state and condition of Indian revenues. But 
e question which I should have liked to have seen 
„ ea ^ a ^ ov *o all others, is the question whether the 
nancu condition of the country can be regarded as 
sa e 1 , as is sometimes alleged, land in large provinces 
is una e to beai the burden that is imposed upon it. 
Is it tiue that the effects of famine are hastened and 
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by the decline of staying power in the 
owing to over-assessment ? Of course nobody denies 
what is sometimes so passionately urged, that the im¬ 
mediate cause of famines is failure or scarcity of rainfall. 
But surely it is possible to conceive that a failure of 
crops one year does not necessarily involve starvation if 
there was some balance in hand of past years to tide 
over the calamity, just as a mercantile firm does not 
necessarily become insolvent because there have been 
heavy losses in one year. It is therefore a question of 
the most vital importance to ascertain whether it is true 
that there is this want of staying power, and if there is, 
if it is in any way due to faults in the existing systems 
of assessing or collecting revenue, if it is due to excess 
of assessment or rigidity of collection. On more than 
one occasion I have ventured to draw the attention of 
the Council to this important topic. That the raiyat is 
deeply in debt scarcely anyone denies. With regard 
to the Bombay Presidency, Sir Theodore Hope admitted 
in this Council that “ to our revenue system must in 
candour be ascribed some share in the indebtedness of 
the raiyat.” The Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act 
Commission emphasised this opinion by reporting “ that 
there could be no question that the rigidity of the 
revenue assessment system is one of the main causes 
which leads the raiyats of the Deccan into fresh debt.” 
In answering my contention on this point on the first 
occasion, Sir James Westland replied that the only 
opinion I could cite was the opinion of a very dis¬ 
tinguished official who retired eighteen years ago. 
When, on the next occasion, I pointed out that the 


§L 

raiyat 
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ightier and more matured opinion of tlie. Com¬ 
mission was not eighteen years old, Sir James said 
“ that as the revenue officers had admittedly powers of 
remission and suspension, it must be assumed that if 
they did not exercise them, there was no need to do so.” 
Ihe answer to this is simple. These powers existed in 
Sir Theodore Hope’s time and when the Commission 
made its inquiries. 

And, in spite of that, both these authorities, mostly 
official, arrived at the conclusion that rigidity of the 
revenue system was undoubtedly one of the causes of 
the raiyat’s indebtedness. With regard to the question 
of over-assessment, it must be remembered that it is not 
simply a question of absolute excess of assessment, but 
also whether the assessment leaves a sufficient margin 
for saving. As was pointed out by Mr Cotton, “if a 
bare margin for subsistence alone remains, the result is 
that indebtedness extends year by year, and famines 
recur with ever-increasing severity.” In one of Sir 
Louis Mallets minutes on Indian land revenue, he lays 
stiess upon “ the marked absence of any adequate 
accumulation of capital upon the soil, and (as a con¬ 
sequence) of any sufficient appropriation of such capital 
to purposes of agricultural improvement, deficiency of 
stocks, of manures, often of seeds and implements,” as 
ten ing diiectly to a progressive pauperisation of the 
laiyat. . That these opinions cannot be altogether scorn- 
u y rejected is painfully brought home to every student 
o t le. question by a perusal of the Selections, issued 
om time to time by Government, of papers relating to 
pei iodic surveys and settlements of talukas. It 
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.wU^evident that re-settlement is carried out in a most 
empirical fashion, without being regulated by well- 
ascertained and definite principles. A writer well 
acquainted with the matter has described the pro¬ 
cedure of revision operations as follows. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer surveys the lands and generally discovers 
some under-measurements. A fallow piece of land here, 
or a rocky stretch there, or a marsh at another place, 
reclaimed at some cost and labour—all such attract his 
attention, and the measurements are thus increased. 
Then he proceeds to register his reasons for enhance¬ 
ments. There is a railway newly built in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, there is an increase in the number of tiled 
houses and of cattle, there is a new bazaar begun to be 
regularly held, there is a school and children, and so on, 
and so on, till everything is included which by hook or 
crook can show that prosperity has increased. It is 
said that even sending delegates to the Indian National 
Congress has been used as an argument for a revision of 
the Settlement. Then comes the mention of any canals 
or tanks built by Government, and of the fact, if it 
exists, of water being found at a certain level by some 
raiyats who had been fools enough to dig wells. There 
is hardly an attempt to inquire whether the farmers 
themselves have shared in this outward prosperity. 
Then there is a speculation and perfunctory inquiry as 
to the general yield, and the end of it is a recommenda¬ 
tion for generally raising the assessment rate from fifty 
to two hundred per cent, at one sweep. It will be 
thus seen that, however conscientiously pursued, these 
operations are in their very nature empirical, uncertain, 
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indefinite. In making these remarks I do not 
mean to advocate a permanent settlement like that in 
Bengal. But it is well worth considering whether the 
scheme recommended by the Government of India in 
the time of Lord Ripon, under which assessments would 
be revised only in the case of a general rise of prices or 
of improvements made by the* State at its own cost, does 
not deal with the question in a more reasonable and 
scientific manner. Under such a scheme the “ unearned 
increment would be saved to the State, but it would 
be automatically measured by the rise in prices, which 
would include all the sources of its growth. My Lord, 
I am not putting forward these views as incapable of 
being controverted; on the contrary, I think that they 


are sometimes pressed with intemperate exaggeration, 
and I also know that opposite views are stoutly and 
forcibly maintained. But, my Lord, the issues involved 
in a settlement of this vexed question are momentous; 
they involve the pressing problem of the perpetual in¬ 
debtedness of the vast agricultural population of the 
countiy, they anxiously concern the grave fact admitted 
y the last Famine Commission that the condition of 
t e immense majority of the agricultural labourers, 
10 , it must be remembered, are not merely labourers, 
t who alternately labour for others as well as work 
ecs on temporary leases, has seriously deteriorated; 
ey may have a close connection with the increasing 
enty °f lecuiring famines if assessments do not leave 
a sufficient margin for rainless days. It may be that 
lews of the pessimists may be erroneous, but I 
e leve, my Loid, they are honestly and sincerely held, 
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there is a sufficiently large consensus of opinion in 
their support to prevent them from being scouted as 
utterly visionary or unfounded. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I respectfully venture to submit, for the serious 
consideration of your Lordship, if it would not be an 
act of provident and sagacious statesmanship to take 
measures for a full and exhaustive investigation of these 
questions, by means of a Commission empowered to deal 
with them in all their varied aspects. I make this 
suggestion, my Lord, in a spirit of earnest and sincere 
loyalty, not less earnest and sincere, perhaps, than that 
of those who talk more of it. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE HON. ANAND 
CHARLI^, C.I.E., AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET 
IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY OF 
INDIA ON THE 28TH MARCH 1900 

My Lord, —No man with a soul, not altogether dead 
to all finer sensibilities, will hesitate to give Your 
Excellency’s Government the very highest praise for 
cheerfully and unreservedly taking upon its shoulders 
the entire burden of the famine expenditure in the 
present crisis. There are, indeed, in the budget before 
us, some clear indications—I should say for the first 
time perhaps—of how the fund, originally designed 
solely as an insurance against famine and asserted year 
after year as applied to that object, was not always 
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inistered in strict adherence to principles initially 
declared. But, in the face of the hearty consecration, 
as it Avere, of the entire available resources of the State, 
by Your Excellency’s Government, to safe-guard life in 
the present juncture and in the face of the no less 
colossal effort made by your predecessor’s Government 
to seize the Indian Hydra by the throat and strangle 
it the year before last, even the worst caviller will have 
no heart and no wish to quarrel with the past doings. 
There is further little use in crying over spilt milk. 
A word or two may not, however, be out of place in 
regard to the future treatment of famine grants. In 
this view I for one will summon up courage to inquire 
whether, in order to minimise such heroic resolves and 


such wholesale appropriation as in the present trial, 
Your Excellency’s Government will not, once and for 
all, debar future possibilities of deflection, by constituting 
them into what in law is termed trust property, clothed 
with all the rights to be kept apart, to be invested, to be 
made to multiply, to be immune from all loss and to 
have all damage made good from funds, for the relief 
of which they have been drawn upon. A suggestion, 
somewhat of this kind, made when the fund was fii’st 
created, was met with an outburst of temper and it 
was loundly denounced as amounting to a calumny ; 

ut the circumstance did not prevent the happening of 
precisely what had been feared. The process of laying 
unappropriated balances of famine grants under con- 
trx ution foi other than famine works on the argument 
o avoidance of debt, is open to four salient objections. 

11 st, the sums so takeu out do not revert with interest 
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opprofits. Secondly, the loss entailed by miscalculations 
or by other causes is made a charge on the fund. 
Thirdly, it virtually reduces the famine grant to the 
residue, i.e. by so much as is drawn away from it. 
Lastly, by affording facilities to borrow without having 
to pay interest or profits, the usual unconscious increase 
in the readiness to borrow would follow—often by 
discounting fears which the absence of such facilities 
would inevitably accentuate. The best of men and the 
most calculating of men have not been proof against 
the insensible growth of this insidious tendency to be¬ 
little after consequences in such circumstances; and it 
is best to reckon with this datum of widespread human 
nature. 

Another point which is connected with famine and 
which famine brings into disagreeable prominence is 
that something must be radically wrong when the 
failure of rain means failure of irrigation even in 
extensive tracts set down as tank-fed, tracts which are 
therefore not solely dependent— mana-vari as we call 
them in our Presidency—on the fall of rain. Now 
that it is declared in the budget that the programme 
of purely protective railway works has been practically 
exhausted, one big drain on the famine grant may be 
said to be at an end and the prospects of irrigation may 
be taken vastly to brighten; for there has all along 
been a contrast, as it was bound to be, between the 
way the claims of the railway and the claims of irriga¬ 
tion were respectively met. I say “as it was bound 
to be,” because the cause of railway is virtually the 
cause of enterprise, of commerce of manufacture, of 
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rollin S s ^ oc k and of ambitious engineering ; 
' the representatives of each and all of these 
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necessarily unite their lusty voices and focus their 
cultured and energetic intelligence on it—a species of 
advantage which the unlettered and inert peasantry 
can never hope to command. 

The cause of the raiyat population must, of course, 
be the cause of the whole staff of Executive Government, 
embracing all grades from the topmost to the lowest 
round in the ladder; and it augurs well for that popu¬ 
lation that, even in this year of sore and straitened 
circumstances, no less than a crore of rupees is granted 
foi their special benefit, although large slices of it are 
eai-marked for specific irrigation works and although 
only a small fraction is available this year for the 
ci cation, extension and the repairs of the vast number 
of tanks and reservoirs, which play no insignificant part 
in aggravating or diminishing the ill-consequences of 
absent rains. Let me take my own Presidency for an 
example. There a large part, if not the major part, 
pendent on tanks, reservoirs and similar contri¬ 
vances to catch and collect water : and yet it is a mere 
ss up whether they should be empty and bring on 

1 +1 ^° l , ra ^ ns > as in file year before last, or 

wie er t ey are filled, partially at least, as this year, 
an ren er scarcity scarce. Such instances cannot but 
, som ething more than the excavation of 

, a ° U . a S la nd scale remains to be done and re- 

•11 ntinuously and at frequent cost. An indispen- 

in t> “r ltl0U P recedeQt for realising the actual needs 
tins direction is the establishment of a system, under 
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tch every year statements, accessible to the raiya 
concerned, shall be prepared for each tank or reservoir, 
irrespective of its size and irrespective of the obscurity 
of the village to which it belongs, showing (1) its 
traditonal or recorded capacity to hold water; (2) the 
actual quantity it did hold; (3) if the actuals falls 
short of the traditional or recorded quantities, the 
reasons for the same and the suggestions for their 
remedy ; and (4) whether it is in good repair and 
whether any improvement or extension is advantageously 
possible. Along with these statements, reports must 
also be called for as to the several places where facilities 
exist for a series of wells by way of a complement of 
irrigational contrivances, in order that, whenever the 
clouds play us false, we may penetrate beneath the 
soil and evoke the services of the water-supply available 
there. There is indeed the system known as Varalcam 
under which individual raiyats, who choose to do so, 
might obtain from Government monetary help for 
sinking a well here and a well there. But instances 
of such solitary or isolated action can never suffice, 
and it is beset further with difficulties which either 
greatly discourage or effectually frustrate it. The thing 
is fully worthy of systematic or organised effort on the 
part of Government. To admit of the creation of a 
system of wells, in the requisite adequacy and in full 
efficiency, the statements and reports I have alluded 
to ought to be embodied in our Yellow Book in full 
detail and must form the basis of the estimates in 
respect of irrigation by the Government of India, which 
is the authority, and the sole authority, to provide 
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for their execution. Unless I am greatly 
en, materials in this amplitude and minuteness 
happen not to be within the reach of those who are 
the ultimate dispensers of the funds which must be 
forthcoming. It is time, high time, that the rapid 
recurrence of famine, which we are bitterly experienc¬ 
ing, should direct and concentrate the entire forces 
of the Executive Government on how best to render 
irrigation as complete as there is room for rendering 
it so. If there is force in the remark that the raiyats 
should take the precaution to lay by a store of money 
or grain against the possible dearth of the ensuing 
year, there is no less force in holding that every year 
the purveyors of water for purposes of agriculture 
should be equally providential in the matter of supply, 
expected of them. 

As bearing on the same subject of famine, the 
question of a permanent settlement of the land assess¬ 
ment is of vital importance. It was mooted so long 
ago as within the first few years of this country passing 
under the direct rule of the Queen Empress; and 
there was a perfect accord to the effect that a fixed 
rent, fixed in perpetuity, should alone be claimable 
by the Government. Amid much difference of opinion 
on a number of other points of no less weight, this 
one was, I thought, conceded on all hands—the only 
leason why the thing was not accomplished at once 
was that some years should elapse before the full 
xent value ol all tracts was ascertained, so as to form 
tbc safe basis of action. A period of over five and 
thiity yeais has since elapsed; but the subject has 
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neither wise 
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into the arena of controversy. It 
nor expedient that an expression of 
opinion in the shape of a final verdict should be 
sought in the present disputatious stage of it. 

But one thing must be stated unequivocally, viz., 
that, so far as the classification of the soil and the 
Government share of the produce are concerned, a 
settlement should be finally and at once made and 
that all future revisions should solely depend on a 
manifest, steady and tangible rise in prices over a 
reasonable number of years so as to produce the con¬ 
viction that the old order has substantially given place 
to the new. In my humble judgment, nothing short 
of this, as the minimum of lasting concession, would 
restore to the raiyat the benefits he once enjoyed of 
leaving fallow for some years land impoverished by 
continual cultivation and of procuring at (to him) a 
heavy cost, grazing and fodder for cattle, and fuel, 
timber and other materials which he had been getting 
in former times without paying for them. So long 
as he is dependent on land alone, as he seems destined 
to be for a long time to come, and so long as he must 
look to land alone for all his comforts and conveniences 
—not to say, for living up to the standard almost 
forced upon him as a consequence of influences un¬ 
known to him in days gone by —this is the least to 
be assured and ensured to him and his children. I 


do not, of course, say that this one thing will bring on 
the millennium, but I venture to say this, that there 
is little chance of happier, or at least unfamished days 
coming to him, unless and until this reform is wrought. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF THE HON. B. K. BOSE, 
C.I.E., AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET IN THE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA 
ON THE 28th MARCH 1900 

My Lord,—I respectfully submit that with such a 
radical change for the worse in the economic condition 
of the country, a change is called for in the principles 
which have hitherto regulated the re-settlement of the 
land revenue demand. Almost the whole population 
depends, directly or indirectly, on agriculture. The 
only other important occupation of the people, weaving, 
is a decaying industry, and the mills, we have, give 
employment to a small fraction only. Thus agricultural 
profits constitute almost the sole funds from which any 
addition to the resources of the people can be effected. 
The question of assessment, therefore, is with them a 
question of life and death. The slightest excess beyond 
what they can pay with ease is sure to have disastrous 
after-consequences. For it is not possible that a people, 
laising only coarse agricultural produce, possessed of no 
laige capital, no resources for improved methods of 
cultivation, in fact the majority of whom are in debt, 
should be able to meet with ease a revenue enhanced 
even to a fi action of a degree beyond what their exist¬ 
ing condition warrants, and should, under its continual 
strain, recover even with a succession of good years 
10 m the depressing effects of a series of bad seasons, 
some distressed tracts, where the payment of the 

i 
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anced demand had almost, become an impossibility, 
a change in the shape of an abatement has already been 
introduced. Liberal remissions have also been given. 
But something more than such makeshifts as temporary 
remissions or reductions is, I submit, now needed in 
the best interests of the country. In making this 
appeal, I only echo what has been suggested in some of 
the revenue reports for 1897-98. The Commissioner 
of Jubbulpore writes: “But the revenue management 
of certain tracts will require careful handling. In the 
Kliurai Tehsil and in the open country of the Domah 
district, very liberal general remissions will be required 
this year, and a re-settlement will be necessary as soon 
as there are signs of an upward turn. The abatements 
granted last year have proved inadequate.” Regarding 
Hoshungabad, a district once thought to be one of the 
richest in the province, the Deputy-Commissioner writes 
that the tenants owe heavy arrears and large sums on 
account of takavi in addition to their ordinary debts, 
that a considerable area of land has become overgrown 
with “Kans,” grass which it is difficult and expensive 
to extit pate, and that the klalguzars have not been 
able to lealise fifty per cent, of the current rental 
demand. His conclusions are tersely summarised in 
the words, “the district is bankrupt and requires at 
least two good crops to become solvent.” The Deputy- 
Commissioner of Balaghat remarks that a large per¬ 
centage of tenants and Malguzars are heavily in debt, 
and that it is greatly to be regretted that a few years 
could not have been given to the district, before the 
imposition of the new Settlement, to give time to the 
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le to recover themselves and to prevent the transfer 
of malguzari rights to the money-lending classes. The 
Deputy-Commissioner of Bilaspore points out that it 
would require at least two or three good harvests 
(perhaps more) before normal conditions would be 
restored. The C.P. Famine Report concludes with 
these weighty words, “ But the ground lost during the 
last four years will not all be recovered in a season or 
two. It is a popular saying among cultivators that 
three good years are necessary to make up for one bad 
one. The saying may be tinged by the over-despondent 
tone which the farmer in all parts of the world uses in 
speaking of the prospects of his agriculture. But it is 
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not unlikely that three years may pass before the pro¬ 
vince throws off the last signs of the greatest famine of 
the century.” All this was said in 1898. Since then 
the country has been smitten with the full force of an 
even greater famine, and unless a liberal revenue policy, 
the benefits of which will permeate all classes, be 
adopted, it is difficult to see how the people will be 
able to recover themselves. The new Tenancy Act arms 
the revenue officer with power to make the tenants 
shaie in the benefits of any concession that may be 
made in favour of the proprietors. 

Within the last few months and while yet the pro¬ 
vince is in the throes of the famine, it has, I am told, 
been announced in the Bhadara District that the new 
assessments just completed there will come into force 
from the next year. The order will perhaps be recon¬ 
sidered, but still its promulgation at this juncture is 
apt to make the people lose heart. 
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'roceedings with,a view to a second new Settleme 
are also in progress in Bilaspur and Raipur. These 
districts, especially the former, were very hard hit 
during the last famine. They are no less so this 
time. They were both newly assessed only about ten 
years ago. The enhancement in Bilaspur was 102 per 
cent, in some groups and 105 per cent, in others. In¬ 
cluding two cesses introduced in the interval between 
the two settlements, the enhancement under the head of 
cesses was, if 1 mistake not, nine per cent, in addition 
to the consequential enhancement on account of en¬ 
hancement of land revenue. There was besides a full 
valuation on “Sir” land as compared with the half 
assessment of the old Settlement. This process repre¬ 
sented an increase in the assessable assets of about 
Rs.66,000. The percentage of assets taken as land 
revenue at the new settlement was also higher. At 
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the old Settlement, the total assets, including full 


valuation of “Sir,” was Ks.526,391 (Para 302 of the 
report). The Government demand being Rs.250,934, 
the proportion it bore to the total assets was thus 
about forty-eight per cent. As prospective profits from 
progress of cultivation and miscellaneous sources, for 
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which there were large openings at the time, were 
not taxed, the burdeu of the Government demand 
became lighter year after year, until in the year pre¬ 
ceding the new settlement, it was only forty per cent, 
of the Ryot’s rents, leaving the remaining sixty per 
cent, and the whole of the “ Sir ” and miscellaneous 
profits to be enjoyed by the Malguzars. At the new 
Settlement, the total assets were fixed at Rs^^^O, 
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the land revenue at Rs.474,648. Thus the pro 
portion which the latter bear to the former is fifty-four 
per cent., or six per cent, more than at the old Settle¬ 
ment. The large reduction iu the profits hitherto en¬ 
joyed, which these operations involved, must have been 
keenly felt. At the new Settlement the rise in prices 
from the opening of the B.N. Railway was presumably 
taken into account, the tenants’ rents being raised by 
Its. 70,000. Since then, the district, instead of prosper¬ 
ing has distinctly deteriorated. It is difficult, therefore, 
to conceive on what ground a second new Settlement 
can, under existing conditions, be justified so soon after 
the first. A new Settlement, however carefully con¬ 
ducted, must unsettle men’s minds, make them suspicious 
of the intentions of Government, and subject them to 
the harassments inseparable from the visits of official 
undeilings. I am afraid, even with a good season next 
yeai, in place ol stimulus of hope, there will be dis¬ 


couragement of uncertainty, and this feeling will paralyse 
all exertions to recover from the effects of the famine. 

Under these circumstances I venture to hope that 
theie will be a readjustment of both revenue and rent 
chai 0 es of land on a basis more in consonance with ex¬ 
isting, facts. In older that the agriculturists may reap 
the benefit of such a policy, if generously adopted, the 
next step needed is to relieve them of their present 
buiden of debt. In some tracts they were so swamped 
with debt that no measure which did not bring about a 
settlement of their existing liabilities could save them 
fiom a position of virtual serfdom to their creditors. 
Mi- Commissioner Fuller, with the approval of the then 
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Chief Commissioner, the Hon. Mr Ibbetson, elaborate 
scheme which has been most successfully worked in some 
of the worst tracts. The scheme involved a settlement 
of debts through Panchayats working under control of 
Government officers. As would appear from the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution of November last, the creditors were 
found so reasonable that in one tract they gave up debts 
amounting to about ten lakhs. 


In addition to these measures, if irrigational facilities 
be increased, the position of the landholders will be 
much assured. Your Excellency was pleased to say last 
year, “ the subject of irrigation is one that appeals 
very closely to my concern. We are all familiar with 
the aphorism about the service of the statesman who can 
make two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before ; and in India we need not be reminded of the 
direct and almost immediate benefit to the agrarian class 
that results from an increase in the area of cultivation.’ 
One noteworthy fact that has struck me in connection 
with irrigation expenditure, is, that the Central Pro¬ 
vinces do not appear to have participated in its benefit. 
Up to the end of 1896-97, the sum spent under the 
two main heads of productive and protective works 
was nearly thirty-three crores- and a half, but as far 
as I can make out, the Central Provinces are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence in the accounts relating to 
this expenditure. 

Productive .... Rs.31,25,29,480 

Protective .... 2,09,92,530 


□ 


Total 


33,35,22,010 
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may be that rivers which can serve as source of 
supply for canals are wanting, but what I am unable to 
make out is, why the question of having storage tanks 
has never attracted attention. It cannot be said there 
is nothing in the country to suggest the utility of such 
works. We have many such tanks, made mainly in pre- 
British days, in what is known as the lake regions in 
the Central Provinces. Here an irrigation tank is an 
irregular sheet of water, its bank formed by hills, and 
its dyke shaped out of spurs from them, thrown athwart 
the hollow. The largest of them has a circumference of 
seventeen miles. By two short bunds the waters of 
scores of hills have been impounded into a lovely lake 
which spreads its fertilising streams over large areas of 
surrounding cultivation. Where the crude, untrained 
village headmen succeeded, British scientific skill is 
bound to attain greater success. In a question like 
this I speak with great diffidence, but I believe that the 
tract of highlands and valleys, which abound in the 
Central Provinces would, if looked into, furnish suitable 
sites for several such tanks. Two or three of them have 
beeD made of late years to supply drinking water to 
municipal towns, but the importance for irrigation does 
not appear to have received consideration. Probably 
the omission may be due to the fact that as enjoying the 
benefit of both the Bombay and Bengal monsoon current, 
agriculture in the Central Provinces was until within 
recent years considered immune. But now that this 
belief has been dispelled, I would respectfully draw 
attention to the importance of tank irrigation. As 
pointed out by the Famine Commission of 1898, the 
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value of these works should not be measured 
their financial success, but account must also be taken 
of the protection they give in years of drought, while 
in seasons of average rainfall they give certainty to 
agriculture, increase the crop outturns, and enable 
more valuable crops to be grown. These works would, 
I submit, be a legitimate charge on the Famine Insur¬ 
ance Grant. Under the scheme now in force, when the 
exigencies of famine relief permit it, half the grant is 
to be applied to the reduction or avoidance of debt, 
and tbe otber half, or three quarter of a crore, to pro¬ 
tective works. Against the latter the charge to make 
up the guaranteed interest upon I.M. and B.N. Rail¬ 
ways is about 30 lakhs, leaving a balance of 45 lakhs 
for works, and I submit the Central Provinces have a 
legitimate claim on this money. In the Budget for 
1900-1901 the irrigation grant has been fixed at a 
full 26 crores, and I may be permitted to hope that 
the Central Provinces will not be forgotten when the 
distribution of tbe grant takes place. In connection 
with this subject it is gratifying to find that more atten¬ 
tion is being paid to irrigation works as a measure of 
famine relief. These works show better results for the 
money spent than roads which are taken in hand merely 
to create employment for the people, but which the 
country does not need, or which for want of repairs dis¬ 
appear in a few years after their construction. 
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APPENDIX G 

EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE HON. THE MAHARAJA 
OF DARBHANGA AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY OF 
INDIA ON THE 28TH MARCH 1900 

My Lord,— In accordance with the practice which 
usage has sanctioned in this Council, I desire to take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by the presentation 
of the Budget Statement to place before your Excellency’s 
Government certain observations in matters of domestic 
and internal policy which may, I trust, meet with 
favourable consideration at your hands. 

It may be that I shall be compelled to trespass for 
some little time upon your Excellency’s time, but I 
venture, by way of extenuation, to plead the importance 
of the subjects I am about to discuss, and I am still 
further encouraged to proceed by the sympathy and 
support which your Excellency has invariably accorded 
to all questions concerning the development of the 
lesources of the country. 

In the first place, I would ask permission, my Lord, 
to say a few words with regard to the question of 
Land Settlement, and I would direct my remarks more 
paiticularly to the Central Provinces and Assam. It 
has been a pleasure to me to listen to the interesting 
speech of my lion, friend, Mr Bose, and if I may say 
so, he has dealt with his subject in a masterly and 
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taustive fashion. I fear that it cannot be denied 
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that there is a strong feeling in certain quarters to 
the effect that the present policy stands in serious 
need of revision. The cry is not for the extension to 
the other parts of India of a Permanent Settlement 
similar to that which prevails in Bengal. It is felt, 
even by those who are the strongest advocates of 
the Zemindari system, that this is a question which 
has been once for all decided by the Secretary of State 
for India. No useful purpose can be served by a 
futile attempt to l’eopen it, but, on the other hand, 
it is submitted that concessions may be reasonably and 
fairly made by Government without in any way aban¬ 
doning the position they have seen fit to take up. It 
is universally admitted, I venture to think, that the 
only paying fiscal policy is that which imposes the 
most moderate rate consistent with the conservation 
of the finances of the State. I do not dwell upon this 
or upon other points which occur to me, for they have 
all been most ably elaborated by my lion, friend who 
represents the Central Provinces. But I should like 
to recapitulate, as briefly as possible, in the form of 
heads, the suggestions which I would lay before Govern¬ 
ment in this connection. 

First, the period of Settlement should, except in 
cases when waste land villages have been newly re¬ 
claimed, or when lands have been only recently opened 
up and brought into communication with centres of 
trade, be definitely fixed at a period of not less than 
thirty years. 


Secondly, the revenue-should in no case be enhanced 

»• 
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7 more than fifty per cent, over and above the existing 
demand at any revision of Settlement. 

Thirdly, the land revenue should in no case be more 
than half the total assets of the villao'e. 

Fourthly, the Government should not draw from the 
landholders more than sixty per cent, of the village 
income, including cesses and rates of all kinds. 

All these, my Lord, are points with regard to which 
strong feeling has been expressed with reference to the 


Central Provinces. In Cachar, also, I have reason to 
believe that very strong feeling has been manifested 
with regard to the resettlement recently sanctioned, 
and I find that the grounds of opposition are almost 
identical with those advanced by the inhabitants of the 
Central Provinces, allowance being of course made for 
the differences caused by local circumstances and con¬ 
ditions of tenure. Nor is this feeling of what I am 
afraid I must call dissatisfaction confined in Cachar to 


the general land-holding and agricultural population. 
Mj information is that the Indian Tea Association, 
representing the most essential section of the community, 
have also grave objection to take to the excessive nature of 
the uniform assessment of eleven annas per bigha which 
has been sanctioned on tea lands, as compared with the 
new rates on rice lands, which range from four to eleven 
annas per bigha. On the general question I will do no 
moie than call attention to the criticisms of Mr R. C. 
Dutt, whose knowledge of the country is on a par with 
his expeiience of revenue and settlement work; and it 
is hardly likely that his observations can be all ex¬ 
aggerated and beside the mark. There must be a 
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an, and I submit that mean can be arrived at 
without injury to the interests of the Government and 
without hardship to those whose lands are assessed. 

I would venture to suggest that the best method of 
settling the difference of opinion and of placing matters 
upon a satisfactory footing is the appointment of a 
Commission. It might be presided over by the Chief 
Commissioners of the provinces concerned, or in their 
default by the local Directors of Land Records and Agri- ' 
culture ; and it might be composed of two European 
and two native members. The grievances, such as they 
are, may be inquired into, and a large amount of 
important information would probably be collected 
which the Government would find of value in making 
resettlement in the future. At all events, 1 submit 
that no harm can be done by the appointment of such 
a Commission, and I am confident that, on the contrary, 
a considerable amount of good will result. 


APPENDIX H 

EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE HON. SIR HARNAM 
SINGH AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET IN TIIE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA 
on the 28th MARCH 1900 

My Lord,— The Finance Member proposes to show 
future unappropriated balances from the famine grant 
under the heading of Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 
I do not clearly understand in what respect this would 

m* 
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improvement upon the former heading of Reduc¬ 
tion of Debt. The heading proposed will, to my mind, 
be as puzzling as the former one. We are told that in 
a normal year in which ordinary revenue and expendi¬ 
ture balanced, the Government of India instead of 
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raising a loan of throe crores for public works would be 
able to reduce the three crores by the unappropriated 
balance, say, a crore of the famine grant. Could not 
the same result be obtained by investing the unappro¬ 
priated balance in a separate fund which may be called 

tile Famine Fund, and appropriating a certain definite 
portion, say, one crore, in aid of public works if they are 
of a protective, i.e. famiue, character ? It seems to me 
that in the Budget Estimate for the coming year, a 
rather sanguine view has been taken of our sources of 
revenue. These sources do not appear to me to be so 

elastic as they are taken to be. 1 would call the atten¬ 
tion of Your Excellency to the rate of increase of 
revenue during the last three years. The first year 
was a year of drought; in the second year the pressure 
of famine had considerably diminished, but the Province 
had not recovered its normal condition, the third year 
was a year of plenty, the arrears of revenue were to a 
t,ieat extent realised, and the Province showed a large 
increase of revenue. I find from the last Punjab 
Administration Report that the increase during that 
3 car was due partly to a rise in the income from 
fluctuating land revenue occasioned by favourable 
seasons and good canal working, and partly to large 
leceipts on account of nazarana and sales of land on 
the Chenab Canal. In the second year, there was an 
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of about eighteen lacs, and in the third year, 
as compared with the previous year, there was an 
increase of about twelve lacs. If the large receipts on 
account of nazarana and sales of land in the third year 
be taken away from these twelve lacs, the increase 
shown would be considerably diminished. I am in¬ 
clined to think, my Lord, that the realisations of the 
third year were abnormal, and that the Budget 
Estimate ought not to have been based on the collec¬ 
tions of this year. In 1897 there was only an increase 
of eighteen lacs as compared with the previous year, and 
this increase might be taken as a standard ; but then it 
must be considered that the produce of the land would 
be greatly diminished after a second famine within a 
period of three years. The mortality of the agricultural 
cattle will be considerable; those which were spared at 
the first famine will not be spared at the second, and 
an adequate supply of fresh cattle will be difficult to 
be obtained in the coming year, large tracts of land 
will be lying waste, and revenue realisations are sure to 
be affected. What I have said with regard to the 
Punjab applies, mutatis mutandis to other Provinces 
affected with famine. My Lord, what has been observed 
by the Hon. Mr Bose in regard to the Revenue Settle¬ 
ment in his Province deserves careful consideration by 
the Government of India. I am bound to admit that 
in my Province the Government has been very liberal, 
and no one can reasonably complain of heavy assess¬ 
ment. I am sure that in this the Hon. Mr Ibbetson 
will bear me out. I would, however, point out, in the 
interest of both landlord and tenants, that it is desir- 
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e that the Revenue Settlement should be of at least 
thirty years’ duration. I am strongly of opinion that 
when a district is properly surveyed, rights recorded. 


and lands classified, it should not be disturbed aoain 
with the view of increasing the revenue demand at the 
expiry of the settlement period unless sufficient reasons, 
such as extension of cultivation and appreciable rise in 
prices of food-grain, are shown. 


APPENDIX I 

PROPOSAL OF A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN 
o. NORTHERN INDIA 

The enquiry made by Colonel Baird Smith into the 
causes of the famine of 1860 led to a proposal to 
extend the Permanent Settlement of the land revenue 
into all parts of India. The history of the contro¬ 
versy on this proposal, which went on for twenty- 
two years, is one of the most remarkable episodes in 
the history of British administration in India. The ; ; 
brief narrative and the extracts given below are from 
Parliamentary Returns 431, 431—I., 164, and 174. 

Colonel Baird Smith’s proposals were circulated by 
Loul Canning’s Government to the Governments of the 
different Provinces in 1861 for opinion. The Madras 
Government replied in its No. 241, dated Stk February 
1862. In this remarkable letter, which is given in full 
in Appendix K, the Madras Government explained that 
the Ryotwari Settlement of Madras was meant to be 
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f *£>fc > errnanent Settlement, “ the leading characteristic of 
ryotwari tenure is the permanency of the assessment.” 

The Bombay Government replied in its No. 1627, 
dated 23rd April 1862, embodying a minute recorded 
by the Governor of Bombay, and minutes by Messrs 
Reeves and Frere. The Minute of the Governor of 
Bombay is given in Appendix L. While disapproving 
of a Permanent Settlement for Bombay, the Governor 
looked forward to increase in land revenue mainly from 
“ increased prices” of the produce of the land. 

The Government of the Central Provinces declared 
itself in favour of a Permanent Settlement in its letter 
No. 532, dated 22nd July 1862, given in full in 
Appendix J. 

In Northern India the Lieutenant of Bengal was in 
favour of extending the Permanent Settlement; the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab was against it; 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces 
was in its favour with due caution and reservations. 
The following paragraphs from the Minute recorded by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces contain 
his general views on the subject: 

“ 7. I do not, in the least, doubt that the gradual 
and cautious concessions of a guarantee of permanency 
to the settlement of the land revenue in the North- 
Western Provinces, generally, will be productive of all 
the advantages which Colonel Baird Smith and Mr 
Muir, in even greater detail, have depicted. Judging 
by the effect of settlements for long periods, it may he 
safely anticipated that the limitation of the Government 
demand in perpetuity will, in much larger degree, lead 
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ie investment of capital in the land. The wealtl 
ot the agricultural classes will he increased. The 
prosperity of the country and the strength of the 
community will be augmented. Land will command 
a much higher price. The prospective loss which 
the Government will incur by relinquishing its share 
of the profits, arising from extended cultivation and 
improved productiveness, will be partly, if not wholly, 
compensated by the indirect returns which would be 
derived from the increased wealth and prosperity of 
the country at large. 

“ 8. Nor should the minor advantages of freeing the 
people from the vexation and exaction which are in¬ 
separable from a periodical settlement of the land 
revenue ; of saving the large expenditure which each 
revision of settlement entails upon the Government; 
and of removing the temptation which the approach 
of each such revision holds out to land proprietors 
of temporarily deteriorating their property, be disre¬ 
garded. These are all burthens which bear, with 
moie or less severity, on the Government and on 
the people, and if they can be got rid of without 
lasting detriment to the revenues of the State, few 
will be found to offer any opposition. 

9- It must also be admitted, I think, that the 
settlement of the Government demand in perpetuity 
will be politically wise. It is true that in Behar, 
and also in some of the districts of the Benares 
Piovince (notably Ghazeepore), which are permanently 
settled, the rebellion of 1857-58 was not less general, 
or less determined, than in other parts of these pro- 
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:es which are under temporary settlement. Bu 
these manifestations of feeling must be regarded as 
having been the result of exciting causes, having but 
a transient influence, and can hardly detract from the 
force of the conviction that the absolute limitation of 
demand upon their land will be received by an agricul¬ 
tural people with the highest satisfaction, and will 
produce, if anything can, feelings of attachment to 
the Government, and of confidence in its desire to 
promote the best interests of the country. 

“ 10. But it certainly appears to me that the in¬ 
troduction of a Permanent Settlement must be subject 
to certain conditions, exceptions, and reservations, and 
that some years must pass away before the measure 
can be consummated. Precipitancy in a matter of 
this vast importance is to be deprecated, as pregnant 
with injury both to the Government and the people.” 

On the 5th July 1862 Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence recorded his opinion entirely in favour of a 
Permanent Settlement for India. The following extract 
will show the spirit in which Sir John Lawrence 
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wrote : 

“15. I recommend a perpetual settlement, because 
I am persuaded that, however much the country has 
of late years improved, its resources will be still more 
rapidly developed by the limitation of the Government 
demand. Such a measure will still further encourage 
the investment of money in the land, and will give still 
greater security to the land revenue itself, which, in 
years of great calamity, occurring every now and then, 
has suffered largely, though the loss has been more or 
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of a temporary character. It is also very desirable 
at facilities should exist for the gradual growth of a 
middle class in India, connected with the land, without 




dispossessing the present yeomen and peasant pro¬ 
prietors. There are many men of much intelligence, 
spirit, and social influence among those classes, who are 
yet so poor that they find it difficult to maintain a 
decent appearance. It is no remedy for this state of 
things to confer great and exclusive benefits on a few 
individuals, especially when these very benefits are con¬ 
ferred at the expense of the rest of the community. 
What is really wanted is, to give the intelligent, the 
thrifty, and the enterprising among them, the oppor¬ 
tunity of improving their own condition by the exercise 
of such qualities, and this can be best done by limiting 
the public demand on the land. When such men 
acquire property, and are in a thriving state, they are 
almost certain to be well affected to the Government, 
and will use their influence, which will generally be 
considerable, in its favour. Feelings of race and re¬ 
ligion have great influence on the people of India; but 
love for their lands has still greater. Thousands, pro- 
a millions, of the people of northern India, the 
most warlike of its races, are descended from ancestors 
W 10 gave U P their religion to preserve their land. It 
“ 0U the C0Ilt entment of the agriculturists, who form 
t le real physical power in the country, that the security 

° ntlsh rule > to a lar o e extent, depends. If they are 
prosperous, the military force may be small, but not 

OT honvic-o ” 


On the 9th July 18G2 Sir Charles Wood, then 
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icretary of State for India, wrote the memorable letter 
in which he entirely approved of the proposal of a Per¬ 
manent Settlement of the land revenues of India. It is 
a long letter of seventy-seven paragraphs, and we extract 
only a few of the most important: 

“ 47. Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt 
of the political advantages which would attend a Per¬ 
manent Settlement. The security, and it may almost 
be said, the absolute creation of property in the soil 
which will flow from limitation in perpetuity of the 
demands of the State on the owners of land, cannot 
fail to stimulate or confirm their sentiments of attach¬ 
ment and loyalty to the Government by whom so great 
a boon has been conceded, and on whose existence its 
permanency will depend. 

“ 48. It is also most desirable that facilities should 
be given for the gradual growth of a middle class con¬ 
nected with the land, without dispossessing the peasant 
proprietors and occupiers. It is believed that among 
the latter may be found many men of great intelligence, 
public spirit, and social influence, although individually 
in comparative poverty. To give to the intelligent, the 
thrifty, and the enterprising the means of improving 
their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of 
exercising these qualities, can be best accomplished by 
limiting the public demand on their lands. When such 
men acquire propeity, and find themselves in a thriving 
condition, they are certain to be well affected towards 
the Government under which they live. It is on the 
contentment of the agricultural classes, who form the 
great bulk of the population, that the security of the 
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r ernment mainly depends. If they are prosperous 
any casual outbreak on the part of other classes or 
bodies of men is much less likely to become an element 
of danger, and the military force, and its consequent 
expense, may be regulated accordingly. 


“ 53. That this general improvement will be accel¬ 
erated by a Permanent Settlement Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment cannot entertain any doubt. A ready and popular 
mode of investment for the increasing wealth of the 
country will be provided by the creation of property in 
land, and all classes will benefit by the measure. On 
the agricultural population the effect will be, as pointed 
out by Colonel Baird Smith in the able paper already 
leferred to, the elevation of the social condition of the 
people, and their consequent ability, not only to meet 
successfully the pressure occasioned by seasons of dis¬ 
tress, but in ordinary times, to bear increased taxation 
in other forms without difficulty; the feeling of owner¬ 
ship, or, in other words, the absolute certainty of the 
fuU en j°yment of the reward for all the labour and 
capital which they may invest in the land, will be sure 
to call out all their energies for its improvement. Her 
lajestys Government confidently expect that a people 
1 a state of contentment and progressive improvement 
^ a ^ e without difficulty to contribute to the 
evenue in other ways to such an extent as more than 
compensate for the disadvantage of foregoing some 
prospective increase of that from land. 

08 . Aftei the most careful review of all these con- 
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iterations, Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the advantages which may reasonably be expected 
to accrue not only to those immediately connected with 
the land, but to the community generally, are sufficiently 
great to justify them in incurring the risk of some pro¬ 
spective loss of land revenue in order to attain them, 
and that a settlement in perpetuity in all districts in 
which the conditions absolutely required as preliminary 
to such a measure are, or may hereafter be, fulfilled, is 
a measure dictated by sound policy, and calculated to 
accelerate the development of the resources of India, 
and to ensure, in the highest degree, the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
that country. 

“59. They consider that the direct mode of making 
a permanent settlement is preferable to the indirect one 
of obtaining a similar result by conceding to the land¬ 
holders the right to redeem their assessment. They do 
not believe that the power to redeem, the land revenue 
is necessary to induce the landholders to incur expendi¬ 
ture in the improvement of their property. What is 
really required, in order to call into effective action their 
enterprise and capital, is not an exemption from all pay¬ 
ments to the Government on account of their estates, 
but the fixing those payments in perpetuity, at a 
moderate and certain amount. In Bengal, where a 
Permanent Settlement was made with the Zemindars 
seventy years ago, the general progress of the country 
in wealth and prosperity, notwithstanding the depressed 
condition of the peasantry, caused by errors and omis¬ 
sions in the mode of making the settlement, has been 
<• 
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remarkable. Such errors in the existing state of 
our knowledge regarding the rights and interests of the 
subordinate occupants of the soil would not be permitted 
to recur. 


“63. Her Majesty’s Government have, therefore, 
determined to limit the power of redeeming the land 
revenue to such cases as are referred to above in para¬ 
graph 26 ; but they have resolved to sanction a Per¬ 
manent Settlement of the land revenue throughout 
India. It will, however, still remain to be determined 
how far any particular district is in a condition to 
warrant the practical application of the measure at the 
present time.” 

On the 8th June 1864 the Viceroy in Council sub¬ 
mitted, in reference to the above despatch of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, an account of the steps taken in furtherance 
of the object in view. A Minute recorded by the Vice¬ 
roy himself (Sir J. Lawrence) was forwarded with this 
letter. The Minute ends thus : 

' 43. Such, in general terms, is the manner in which 
I should wish to see the Permanent Settlement carried 
out in those portions of the Bengal Presidency which 
are no ^ yet permanently settled, such as the North- 
W est Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and other places; 
and I believe that by these means we shall best be 
able to apply the principles, so justly insisted on 
by Her Majesty’s Government, to the actual circum¬ 
stances and condition of this country. The 5th March 
1864.” 

On the 24th March 1865 the Secretary of State for 
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iaia, Sir Charles Wood, replied to the Viceroy, and laid 
down the rules for the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement. He divided all districts into 

(1) Districts in which agriculture was backward. 

(2) Districts in which the estates were fairly culti¬ 
vated and resources fully developed. 

(3) Districts which contained estates fairly culti¬ 
vated, and also estates with resources imperfectly 
developed. 

He decided that the Permanent Settlement should be 
introduced at once into the second class of districts and 
refused in the fii’st class of districts. In regard to the 
third class of districts, he stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government “ are prepared to authorise an immediate 
settlement on perpetuity, after revision, for all estates 
in which the actual cultivation amounts to eighty per 
cent, of the cultivable or malgoozaree area.” Estates 
not so fully cultivated “ should be treated in the ordinary 
manner, and settled for a term not exceeding thirty 
years.” 

On the 3rd August 1865 the Viceroy in Council 
forwarded copy of correspondence with the Government 
of the N.W. Provinces on the question of Permanent 
Settlement in relation to canal irrigation. 

On the 1 7th March 1866 the Secretary of State for 
India, Earl De Grey and Iiipon recorded his reply, 
approving of the instructions given by the Indian 
Government to the Lieutenant-Governor for the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of the NW. Provinces, and suggest¬ 
ing the following rule with regard to canal irrigation : 

“ A rule might be laid down that no Permanent 
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tlement should be concluded for any estate, the 
assets of which would, when canal irrigation shall have 
been carried to the full extent at present contemplated, 
exceed, in the opinion of the Officers of the Settlement 
and Irrigation Departments, the existing assets in a 
proportion exceeding twenty per cent.” 

On the 20th November 1806 the Viceroy in Council 
pointed out certain objections to the rule suggested by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

On the 23rd March 1867 the Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Strafford Northcote, reaffirmed the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce a Permanent 
Settlement. Her Majesty’s Government, he wrote, were 
prepared to sacrifice the prospect of an increase in land 
revenue “ in consideration of the great importance of 
connecting the interests of the proprietors of the land 
with the stability of the British Government.” And 
he laid down two rules to restrict Permanent Settlement 
111 undeveloped tracts and estates : 

“hirst. No estate shall be permanently settled in 
which the actual cultivation amounts to less than eighty 
per cent, of the cultivable or malgoozaree area; and 
“ Secondly. No Permanent Settlement shall be con¬ 
cluded for any estate to which canal irrigation is, in the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council, likely to be 
extended within the next twenty years, and the existing 
assets of which would thereby be increased in the pro¬ 
portion of twenty per cent.” 

Inquiries went on with a view to ascertain what 
districts or parts of districts in Northern India could be 
permanently settled under the conditions laid down by 
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Strafford Northcote. In 1869 some cases were 
reported in which it was shown that a Permanent 
Settlement, even under the conditions laid down, would 
cause prospective loss to Government. This was not a 
new argument; for Sir Strafford Northcote had foreseen 
such loss and had declared it to be the final and 
deliberate decision of Her Majesty’s Government that 
“ this sacrifice they were prepared to make in considera¬ 
tion of the great importance of connecting the interests 
of the proprietors of the land with the stability of the 
British Government.” But every passing year seems to 
have weakened the desire to make the sacrifice, and the 
objection which had been foreseen and disregarded in 
1867 seemed to have greater weight in 1869. A third 
condition was accordingly recommended in addition to 
the two laid down in 1867, and this third condition 
practically amounted to this, that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment should be deferred as long as the land continued 
to improve in value. 

A fourth difficulty was then presented by the deprecia¬ 
tion of the rupee. This too had been foreseen by Sir 
Charles Wood ; but the difficulty appeared more formid¬ 
able to the authorities in the Seventies than it had 
appeared in the Sixties. And, for a time, the idea of a 
Permanent Settlement was dropped. 

At last came the final and fatal decision. The 
Secretary of State for India, in his despatch No. 24, 
dated 28th March 1883, gave the coup de grace to 
the recommendation made by Lord Canning twenty- 
one years before. The despatch said : “ I concur 
with your Excellency’s Government that the policy 
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down in 1862 should now be formally aban¬ 
doned.” 

It will appear from the preceding narrative that the 
final rejection of the proposal of a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of the Land Revenue of India was due, not to 
any new difficulties discovered in course of the in¬ 
quiries made, but to a change in the spirit of the 
Government policy. The proposal was first dictated 
by a desire to improve the material condition of the 
people, “to encourage,” in the words of Lord Lawrence, 

<c the investment of money in the land,” to promote 
<f the gradual growth of a middle class in India,” to 
lead to the accumulation of some capital and some 
resources in the country which would help the people 
in years of difficulties, droughts and distress. These 
benevolent objects were lost sight of by a newer genera¬ 
tion of administrators, who lived less among the people 
under the altered circumstances of later days, knew less 
of their wants and wishes, and necessarily sympathised 
less with their aspirations, than Englishmen of the 
generation of Canning and Lawrence ; and the pro¬ 
posal calculated to promote the material wellbeing of 
the people was abandoned in the interests of the 
Government Revenue. In the years succeeding the 
Sikh wars and the wars of the Indian Mutiny, Her 
Majesty s Government desired to sacrifice a prospective 
HSe in the Land Revenue, “ in consideration,” as Sir 
Straffoid Northcote put it, “of the great importance 
of connecting the interests of the proprietors of the 
land with the stability of the British Government.” 
■Tko j ears of peace which followed, and the loyal 
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svotion of the people of India to Her Majesty’s 
Government, unfortunately weakened this desire, and 
in 1883, after a period of uninterrupted peace of 
twenty-five years, it was no longer considered worth 
while making the sacrifice. Never has the loyalty 
of a nation been worse rewarded than in India 
within the last forty-two years. Proposals favour¬ 
able to their material welfare have been abandoned; 
pledges have remained unredeemed; taxes and the 
public debt and military expenditure have been raised ; 
the cultivators are more subject to famines than before ; 
and the people of India are as far from getting any 
real share of control over the administration of their 
own concerns as they were when Her Majesty assumed 
the direct administration of India in 1858. 

To conclude our story: While the proposal of a 
Permanent Settlement was abandoned, the Marquis 
of Ripon, then Viceroy of India, made some fresh 
proposals to prevent the cultivators of Southern India 
from the harassment of frequent enhancements at 
recurring Settlement operations. In his despatch 
of the 17th October 1882, Lord Ripon laid down 
the principle that in districts which had once been 
surveyed and assessed by the Settlement Department, 
assessments should undergo no further revision except 
on the sole ground of a rise in prices. The principle 
was a counsel of moderation ; it was a compromise 
between a scheme of Permanent Settlements (Zemin- 
dari or Ryotwari) and the harassing practice of fre¬ 
quent enhancements on vague and uncertain grounds. 
It left the door open for an increase of the Land 
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siiue on the equitable ground of a rise in prices; 
and it gave the cultivators some security of assess¬ 
ments, some protection against harassing operations and 
unjust enhancements. 

Unfortunately even this moderate and equitable pro¬ 
posal was rejected by the Secretary of State for India 
in his despatch of the 8th January 1885. And thus 
it happens that the cultivators of Madras and Bombay, 
who pay the Land Revenue direct to the State, 
are to this day unprotected by any equitable rule 
against excessive enhancements and harassing settle¬ 
ment operations. India is a great agricultural country; 
but agriculture cannot flourish without some adequate 
protection to agriculturists ; permanent improvements 
cannot be made without some adequate security against 
uncertain enhancements at recurring settlements. 




APPENDIX J 

PROPOSAL OF A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

[Ihe reply of Mr Temple (afterwards Sir Richard 
emple). Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
to Loul Canning’s proposal of a Permanent Settlement 
R those provinces is conveyed in the following letter. 
Parliamentary Return, 164 (1863), pp. 175-6.] 

Fiom Captain H. Mackenzie, Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, Central Provinces, to E. C. Bayley, 
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Esq., Secretary to the Government of India (No. 
532), dated Head-Quarters, Nagpore, 22nd July 
1862. 


Your No. 2038 of the 7th October 1861, and sub¬ 
sequent letter, No. 1474 of the 20th March 1862, 
requiring the opinion of the Officiating Chief Com¬ 
missioner on the question of a permanent settlement 
of the land revenue, discussed in paragraphs 62 to 82 
of Colonel Baird Smith’s Famine Report, and as to the 
value of a legislative sanction for settlements for terms 
of years where existing settlements are not of a char¬ 
acter to be made permanent, have, up to the present 
time, remained unanswered. The subject was very im¬ 
portant, and the changes in the administration of these 
provinces rendered it impossible to accord that attention 
to it which it merited. The Officiating Chief Commis¬ 
sioner having, however, now fully considered it, in 
reference to its bearing on the peculiar condition of 
the districts comprised in the Central Provinces, is 
prepared to submit his opinion, and has accordingly 
desired me to report as follows: 

2. In the first place it may, the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner remarks, be superfluous to state that 
here, as elsewhere, a permanent settlement would affect 
only the land tax itself. It would fix the assessment 
for ever, and it should be more accurately termed the 
permanent and perpetual limitation of the direct State 
demand on the land. It would in no wise affect the 
fundamental right and property of the people in the 
land. That right and property will be fixed absolutely 
« 
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i^/immutably, whether the land tax be limited to a 
certain sum for ever, or not. The value and interest of 
such right and property will indeed be greater or less, 
according as the State demand is fixed for a short or a 
long term, or for ever. But under any circumstances, 
the nature and essence of the right and property itself 
will remain the same. 

3. Here then, as elsewhere, in the above sense, the 
principle of a Permanent Settlement is applicable. It 
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would have an effect altogether, beyond immediate 


calculation, in stimulating the industry, enterprise, and 


self-reliance of the agriculturists, the application of 
capital, the accumulation of wealth. Where the assess¬ 
ments were fair it would be accepted as a great boon 
h y ^ ie people. On the one hand, the State, no doubt, 
will subject itself to prospective loss by surrendering 
a ll future right to increase its land revenue. But 
ou the other hand, such loss would be more than 
compensated by the gradual, if not rapid, increase of 
a H ^ le other branches of the revenue. These branches 
entirely depend on the growth of wealth in the mass 
°t the people. A Permanent Settlement will con- 
tiibute more than any measure that could be devised 
° au o m eitt that wealth. It follows that a Permanent 
I ®^ e ment will cause all other heads of revenue, except 
, C *‘ lx ’ l" 0 increase. Now in these provinces more 
o o one-third of the total income is derived from taxes 
^ lan flm land tax — the other taxes are increasing, 
. <U) ^ * ax a lone remains stationary. In a fiscal point 
lew, then, there can be no fear for the success of a 
suie which would, while restricting the land tax. 
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se all other taxes to rise. Again, it is quite true 
that the value of money will continue falling, and that 
prices of produce will rise more and more throughout 
these provinces. Thus the agriculturists will, in a 
short time, receive much more for their produce than 
they ever did before. On the other, the price of labour 
will rise, and that will greatly enhance the State ex¬ 
penditure. All the salaries and establishments of the 
lower grades, at least, will be gradually raised, and the 
cost of public works will be greatly enhanced. There 
might appear to be some risk then, if Government, 
while anticipating increased expenditure, were to limit 
the land tax, the main source of revenue. But it will, 
in reality, be quite safe to trust to increase of other 
taxes. It was declared, quite irrespectively of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, in the joint report of Colonel Elliot 
and Mr Temple, that “it is rather from the miscel¬ 
laneous taxes than from the land tax that increase of 
resources is to he expected ” 

4. A permanent settlement, then, so far as it can be 
introduced, will be, firstly, good for the people, and 
secondly, good equally for the State. The questions 
remaining are: To what extent could it be applied ? 
And When coidd it he introduced ? Now it is to be 
ever remembered that in these provinces the railways, 
the roads, and the navigation will certainly work great 
changes, while similar results are not here to be ex¬ 
pected from irrigation. But this prospect exists here, 
in common with the rest of India, neither more nor less. 
If, then, the prospect of material improvement does not 
bar the concession of a permanent settlement elsewhere, 
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.ther should it have that effect here. So far then as 




railways, roads, and navigation are concerned, the Central 
Provinces seem as much entitled to the advantage of a 
permanent settlement as other provinces of India. But 
further, it is to be borne in mind that the amount 
of culturable waste in these provinces is enormous; 
and though this condition may exist more or less every¬ 
where, it is peculiarly prevalent here; not only are 
vast tracts of culturable waste vaguely claimed by 
parties with doubtful title, but within the legitimate 
boundaries of many, even perhaps the majority of 
estates and villages throughout these provinces, there 
is a large proportion of culturable waste. Now al¬ 
though the inducement held out by a permanent 
settlement to reclaim the waste is one of the cardinal 
benefits of that measure, still it is but fair to the 
State that this privilege should be kept within 
'moderate bounds. It would be right to allow to 
every estate permanently settled a just margin of waste 
as a field for extending cultivation. But it would 
not b6 right to allow a permanent settlement to an 
estate which might include a large or indefinite area 
°f waste, at present quite beyond the means of the 


owner to reclaim, but capable in the future of being 
icudeied valuable by a variety of contingencies. 

°" r ^ lus in these provinces there are many estates 
nnd villages, many entire tracts, and some entire dis¬ 
tricts, where a permanent settlement could not at 
present be properly introduced. Such districts are 
aepoie, Belaspore, Sumbulpore, Sironcha, Bhundara, 
undla, Seonee, Chindwara, Baitool. All these dis- 
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are in a transition state; and 
is hoped, be sooner or later brought to bear, which 
shall change the entire face of them. 

6. On the other hand, there are some districts in 



each of which a permanent settlement might be in¬ 
troduced into parts, but not the whole, with as much 
benefit and as much reason as into other parts of 
India. And into these the introduction of the measure 
has been recommended. These districts are Nagpore, 
Chandah, Natchengaon (Kowta), Jubbulpore, Saugor 
Dumoh, Nursingpore, Hoshungabad. All these districts 
(excepting Saugor and Dumoh) have large portions of 
their area continuously and highly cultivated, and 
subject to the same kind of development as the rest 
of India. The Saugor and Dumoh districts are more 
rugged, and do not possess long strips of cultivation like 
those just named ; but in other respects their position 
is the same. As regards past assessments, some have 
been too high and others too low; but this circumstance 
is not peculiar to these districts, and is but too common 
everywhere. On the other hand, for the Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Dumoh, Nursingpore, and Hoshungabad dis¬ 
tricts, there are the fiscal data year by year during 
thirty-five years of British rule. For the Nagpore, 
Natchengaon, and Chandah, besides the British assess¬ 
ment, there are the data of the assessments made 
during the Regency exercised by Sir R. Jenkins and 


his officers. 

7. Such being Mr Temple’s views on this question, 
I am further to state that he sees no reason why they 
should not be applied in the course of the settlement 
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in progress. The state and circumstances of the 
operations connected with that settlement were reported 
at some length in my No. 11 1 of 30th ultimo; it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to enter into great detail on this 
point. The Officiating Chief Commissioner would merely 
submit that, should his Excellency the Viceroy in Coun¬ 
cil be pleased to approve, firstly, the general principles 
of the question as above laid down; and secondly, 
the application of them at once to such of the dis¬ 
tricts in the Central Provinces as are advanced enough 
to receive them, then he would solicit that sanction be 
accorded to the following specific measures: — 

8. (i) That, when in the course of the present settle¬ 
ment it shall appear to the authorities engaged in 
making the settlement that an estate is, in the sense 
explained above, fitted for a permanent settlement, 
in such estate the assessment be made in perpetuity. 

9. (ii) That one of the chief conditions of fitness for 
this boon be, that at least three-fourths of the culturable 
a rea is under cultivation. 


10. (iii) That it be competent for Settlement Officers 
to hold out a promise, in certain cases, that on estates 
attaining that advanced state in which three-fourths of 
tbe land is under cultivation, a revised assessment be 
made and declared permanent. 

11. Thus, if a permanent assessment be really desired 
} the people, then this system would induce every 
andholdei to increase his cultivation, so as to secure 
ie oon, and thus the greatest possible stimulus mio-ht 

be lm parted to agricultural industry. 

1 To Government Foreign Department. 
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PROPOSALS OF A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN MADRAS 

[The Madras Government’s reply to Lord Canning’s 
proposal was conveyed in the following letter. Parlia¬ 
mentary Return, 164 (1863), pp. 112 to 115.] 

From J. D. Sim, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Fort St George, to W. Grey, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India, No. 241, dated the 8th 
February 1862. 

I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. 
No. 2035, dated 7th October 1861, requesting his 
opinion “upon the advantages of a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment as applicable to the various districts of the 
Madras Presidency,” and “as to the value of a legisla¬ 
tive sanction for terms of years in districts in which his 
Excellency in Council may not consider the existing 
settlements of a character to be made permanent.” 

2. I am to premise that by a Permanent Settlement 
this Government understand the Governor General in 
Council to intend no more than fixing the land-tax in 
perpetuity, in other words to bar the Government in 
all time to come from increasing the assessment on all 
land brought under that settlement. 

3. The words Permanent Settlement are, however, 
very generally applied to zemindari settlements under 
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gulation XXV. of 1802 of the Madras, and Regula¬ 
tion I. of 1793 of the Bengal Code. To any extension 
of this mode of tenure in this Presidency the Govern¬ 
ment are wholly opposed, for, among other reasons, the 
weighty objection, that it alienates from the State all 
waste land. It is to this source that this Government 
look for a gradual increase in its land revenue, and it is 
essential that this source of future revenue should not 
be lost to the State. 

4. This being understood, I am to explain briefly the 
present state of the land tenure in this Presidency under 
the prevailing ryotwari system, to which alone the pro¬ 
posals contained in your letter are applicable. 

5. This mode of administration was introduced in 
1792 by Colonel Read; and was subsequently worked 
out by Sir Thomas Munro. In 1812, the Home 
Government ordered it to be generally introduced, and 
it has since formed the prevalent tenure of this Pre¬ 
sidency, the revenue derived from zemindaries being in 




round numbers half a million sterling, while that drawn 
fiom ryotwari estates is three and a half millions. 

6. There can be no question that one fundamental 
principle of the ryotwari system is that the Government 
demand on the land is fixed for ever. 

( 7. When first settling the Salem district in 1796, 
Colonel Read issued a proclamation to the ryots, in 
which the following rule appears: 

The putkut nellum (or holding) being measured 
and valued, the assessment of every individual field 
in it, when at the full rate, is fixed for ever, that is to 
say, the Government is never to require more or receive 
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s, nor you to pay less or more than the present rate, 
unless when those fields actually c dry ’ shall hereafter 
be converted into wet at the expense of Government, 
when the rates will be proportionably raised, according 
to the consequent increase of the produce, and in like 
manner fixed for ever . But if you carry on such works 
at your own expense, plant topes, &c., you may depend 
on receiving the advantages accruing from these and 


from every other improvement of your lands, while you 
continue to pay the established rates; those constituting, 
except in the case above mentioned, the annual demand 
upon them on the part of the circar for ever . Upon 
these principles you may rent out lands, which you may 
raise in value by tillage and manure, at rates greatly 
exceeding the circar rates, if there be a demand for 
them, while you will continue to pay the fixed rates to 
the circar for ever.” 

8. Similarly, in 1802, Sir Thomas Munro, when 
issuing instructions to the Collectors of the Ceded 
Districts, expressed himself as follows : “ When a 

country has been surveyed, the individual (ryotwari) 
supersedes both the village and district settlement. 
The rent of every field being fixed, each cultivator 
takes or rejects what he pleases, and the rents of all 
the fields occupied in the course of the year in any 
one village form what is called the settlement of that 
village” Again, in 1806, when explaining the manner 
in which a ryotwari settlement was conducted, he says : 
“ When a district has been surveyed, and the rent of 
every field permanently fixed, the kulwar (individual) 
settlement becomes extremely simple; for all that is 
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. required is to ascertain what fields are occupied by each 
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ryot, and to enter them, with the fixed rents attached 
to them, in his potta: their aggregate constitutes his 
rent for the year. He cannot be called upon for more : 
but he may obtain an abatement in case of poverty or 
extraordinary losses. He has the advantage of knowing 
in the beginning of the season, when he ploughs his 
land, the exact amount of what he is to pay; he knows 
the fixed rents of the different fields which he culti¬ 
vates, and that the demand upon him cannot exceed 
their total amount; he knows the utmost limit of his 
rent, not only for the present, but for every succeeding 
year; for it cannot be raised unless he takes additional 
land; and he is thereby the better enabled to provide 
for the regular discharge of his kists, and against the 
losses of bad by the profits of good seasons.” In 1818 
the Board of Revenue issued detailed instructions for the 
general introduction of ryotwar as ordered by the Home 
Government. One of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the system, they said, was, “ that the assessment was 
a permanent maximum rent fixed on each field.” 

9. At a later period the permanency of the ryotwari 
settlement has, on several occasions, been acknowledged 
in unmistakeable terms. 

10. In the Madras Administration Report of 1855- 
°6> ryotwari is thus explained: “.Under the ryotwari 
system every registered holder of land is recognised as 
its proprietor, and pays direct to Government. He is 
at liberty to sub-let his property, or to tranfer it by 
gift, sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by 
Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment, 
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/ A. 

" A has the option annually of increasing or diminish¬ 
ing his holding, or of entirely abandoning it. In un¬ 
favourable seasons remissions of assessment are granted 
for entire or partial loss of produce. The assessment is 
fixed in money, and does not vary from year to year, 
except in those cases where water is drawn from a 
Government source of irrigation to convert dry land 
into wet, or one into two crop land, where an extra 
rent is paid to Government for the water so appro¬ 
priated ; nor is any addition made to the assessment 
for improvements effected at a ryot’s own expense. The 
ryot, under this system, is virtually a proprietor on a 
simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of a 
perpetual lease without its responsibilities, inasmuch as 
he can at any time throw up his lands, but cannot be 
ejected so long as he pays his dues : he receives assist¬ 
ance in difficult seasons, and is not responsible for the 
payment of his neighbours.” A similar description of 
ryotwari was given to the House of Commons by the 
Home Government in 1857. 1 

11. The Revenue Board in 1857, in a report to 
Government on the new survey and settlement, wrote 
as follows : “ It may not here be out of place to notice 
that a general opinion prevails in England that the 
Bombay Settlement for thirty years secures a far greater 
permanency of tenure to the landholder than the present 
ryotwari tenure of Madras. This is altogether an error, 
for a Madras ryot is able to retain his land in per - 
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1 Return showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land- 
tax, Lands are held under the several Presidencies of India (Mr 
William Ewart) ,• ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 
22nd June 1857. 
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ity, without any increase of assessment, as long as 
he continues to fulfil his engagements.” 

12. In the same year the Government, in a review of 
the Hon. Mr Rickett’s report, expressed themselves thus 
strongly: “ The proprietary right of a ryot is perfect, 
and as long as he pays the fixed assessment on his land 
he can be ousted by no one; there is no principle of 
ryotwari management more fixed or better known than 
this, and the Government deny that any right can be 
more strong.” 

13. It is thus abundantly clear that the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of ryotwari is the limitation in perpetuity 
of the demand of the State on the land. The ryots 
have thus all the advantages of the zemindari tenure, 
while the State has a valuable reserve of waste land, 
whence, as cultivation extends, its resources will be 
augmented so as to meet the increasing demands on 
its finances which the progress of the country will 
entail: and in practice this leading principle of ryot¬ 
wari has never been infringed. The assessments have, 
as in South Arcot, Bellary, Cuddapah, etc., been reduced, 
but in no instance have they ever been raised: nor in 
the recent pressure for money has so obvious a source as 
increasing the land-tax been even suggested as being 
open to the Government. 


14. Had matters been left in this position, the 
Government would now have had merely to report 
that the ryotwari proprietors of this Presidency already 
possessed the advantages which the Governor-General in 
Council appears willing to concede, although these were 
not secured to them under legislative sanction. 
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15. But in 1855, when the survey and settlement 


now in progress were introduced, an important modifica¬ 
tion was made in the tenure of land. 

16. The object of these operations was to revise the 
assessments, which were generally too high. In order 
to give the ryot in all cases a valuable proprietary 
interest in the soil, and to induce extended cultivation, 
thirty per cent, of the gross produce, carefully computed 
in the manner prescribed, was to be “ taken as the maxi¬ 
mum of the Government demand ,” and it was thought 
that twenty-five per cent, would be the average. The 
Government were of opinion that the assessment should 
be fixed in grain for a term of fifty years, and that the 
commuted value of the latter should be periodically 
adjusted every seven or ten years, according to its 
average money value in those periods. The Home 
Government objected to this arrangement, and gave 
the preference to an assessment in money, unalterable 
for thirty years. The subject was further discussed 
by the Government, who ultimately decided that the 
assessment should be revised after fifty years, if then 
deemed expedient. This decision, however, has not as 
yet been authoritatively intimated to the people. 

17. It will thus be seen that, while the leading 
characteristic of ryotwari tenure is the permanency 
of the assessment, the revised assessments now being 
introduced are subject to revision after fifty years. 

18. The alternatives proposed in your letter under 
reply have received the careful consideration of Govern¬ 
ment, and I am to state briefly the conclusions at which 
they have arrived. 
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9. His Excellency the Governor is favourable to the 
imposition of a permanent grain rent, but would reserve 
to Government the power of periodically determining 
the money value of that rent, if at any future time a 
material alteration in the value of money should render 
such a measure expedient. 

20. The Honourable Members of Council, on the 
other hand, support the old ryotwari principle of a 
permanent money assessment—that is to say, an assess¬ 
ment based on a certain portion of the crop, and con¬ 
verted into a money payment at a fair commutation rate 
fixed once and for ever. 

21. I am to request attention to the minutes which 
accompany this letter, and contain the views of the 
President and Members of the Council. 

22. The Government are not in favour of settlements 
under legislative sanction for terms of years. Such 
settlements would hamper the Government without 
materially improving the position of the ryot; and it 
would be better, both for the State and the people, 
either that the settlements should be in perpetuity, or 
that the Government should have the power at any 
tune of acting as the exigencies of the State may 
require. The Government would not alter the assess¬ 
ment except under the pressure of necessity, and that 
necessity might occur in the course of the series of 
years fixed by law for the unalterable duration of the 
Settlement. 
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PJIOPOSAL OF A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN BOMBAY 

[The Bombay Government’s reply to the proposal 
made by Lord Canning is conveyed in the following 
Minute of the Governor of Bombay .—Parliamentary 
Returns, 164 (1863) pp. 141, 142.] 

Minute by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay ; 
dated 3rd March 1862. 

It is a maxim of the natives of this country, that the 
perfection of financial administration may be measured 
by the extent to which an equitable land tax is made 
to contribute to the support of the State, and that the 
excellency of a Government may be estimated by the 
absence of a direct and indirect taxation. 

2. I have never doubted the truth of this opinion, 
seeing that the native feels that, in return for the 
payment which he makes to the State, he acquires the 
right to occupy or possess his land, and that in that 
right he receives an equivalent which to his mind 
deprives his payment of the essential characteristics 
of a tax. 

3. This financial system is one of the most ancient 
institutions of this country, and is founded on the right 
of the State to a share in the produce of the land; a 
right which is proved not only by the universality of 
the practice, but by the fact that exemption from the 
obligation to pay is regarded as a much cherished 
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allege, which has either been forcibly acquired 
olden times, or has been directly conferred by the State 
upon the possessor as a reward. 

4. It is frequently the case that the title of the 
holders or occupants of the land to enjoy the usufruct 
of the soil has become more or less complete, and their 
rights of occupancy more or less permanent, according 
to usage and a variety of circumstances. But exemp¬ 
tion from payment of a share of the produce is nowhere 
the rule, but the exception ; and I consider it would be 
generally impolitic, by fixing permanently at their present 
money value the demands of the State on the land, to 
transgress a principle of finance so sound and correct as 
the one I have adverted to, because it is the tendency 
of prices and wages to increase; consequently the 
expenses of administration must increase. If, therefore, 
the income of Government from the land be stationary, 
or nearly so, which, by fixing the assessment perman¬ 
ently, must be the case, recourse must be had to 
increased taxation, both direct and indirect. 

5. It will be perceived that in these observations I 
advert only to the fixity of settlement in respect to the 
money demand, and I desire it to be understood that I 
do not advocate any variation in the just and moderate 
pioportion of the gross produce on which the present 
assessments are based. But, as the prices of produce 
are yearly increasing, I see no infringement of the 
oiiginal conditions of the settlement, nor will it be so 
felt by the ryot, if, on the expiration of this experi¬ 
mental settlement, the Government land tax should be 
re-adjusted according to those increased prices, and to 
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r circumstances; provided that no revision is mai 
within such long period of time, or otherwise than on 
considerations of the most sound character, and upon 
well-established facts. 

6. This a thirty years’ Settlement, such as has been 
introduced into a considerable portion of this Presi¬ 
dency, and is in progress throughout the rest of it, 
fulfils. The moderation with which the assessment has 
been fixed, has given the right of occupancy a high 
marketable value; and, under the settlement in some 
districts, the prosperity of the people has increased in a 
marked degree. But I do not concur with the late 
Colonel Baird Smith, that to intensify these results, 
which are similar to those described by him as having 
taken place under the settlement of the North-West 
Provinces, we should here have recourse to a permanent 
settlement of the land tax; and it appears to me that 
more is due to those other elements of our settlements 
which he enumerates, viz. “ security of titles, modera¬ 
tion of assessment,” and, above all, “ the recognition 
and careful record of rights,” than to the mere “ pro¬ 
tracted fixity of the public demand.” 

7. For in this Presidency it had long been sought 
to perfect a ryotwari system by acknowledging no 
others than the Government and the poor peasant, and 
imposing on the latter all the burdens that he could 
stagger under in support of the former. That system 
naturally proved detrimental to the lands and all their 
inhabitants, excepting here and there the usurer. The 
result was that which must infallibly ensue under any 
Government which itself lives from hand to mouth, 
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is no surplus money for advances, and maintains 
no stores for use, when in hard times seed corn is 
needed. Constant remissions, and still further decline 
of villages, became the ordinary characteristics of pro¬ 
vinces which had already undergone the harassing and 
depopulating effects of more than two centuries of wars 
and plunder. The authorities at length resolved on 
retrieving a position for agriculture. It would have 
been better, in my opinion, to have recognised some 
dormant tenures, and to have resuscitated others. But 
habit and the example set by predecessors, whose wars, 
recklessness, and oppression had, generally speaking, 
exterminated the more respectable classes of landholders, 
served to keep out of view this best element of the 
success which depends on the possession of capital or of 
good credit. So they did the next best thing with 
a people who are not generally Mahomedan spendthrifts, 
but industrious Hindus. After a survey, they imposed 
a very moderate assessment. This is now in operation, 
and is to endure for a period of thirty years. It is 
obvious that this being the first attempt on this side of 
India, within the limits of British dominions, to apply 
to cultivation a method of extending and improving it, 
and to population an encouragement to immigrate and 
increase, it would be an utter disregard of the rights of 
the Government in land tax if the present Settlement 
were to be viewed as the limit of our demand. All 
that is here wanted, short of the reconstruction of such 
classes as zemindars and meerasdars, with their worth 
and influence, is to allow such a duration of settlement 
(and thiity years is not amiss for the purpose) as will 
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ibine the objects of'increasing at future periods tbe 
moderate and just demands of the Government, while 
reconciling tbe ryot, for bis own sake, to devote his 
industry and tbe utmost of bis small means to tbe 
improvement of his long bolding. 

8. It is, in my opinion, another good reason for 
not settling our land tax permanently, that there can 
be no doubt in any unprejudiced mind that tbe lands 
are not yet held, generally speaking, as they might 
without difficulty be declared to be held, on a title still 
more highly esteemed and cherished. However well 
satisfied the ryot may be with the security of his right 
of his occupancy under the Kevenue Survey Settlement, 
the term meeras conveys to his mind a sense of owner¬ 
ship, which no assurance that so long as he pays the 
Government revenue he will not be disturbed in the 
possession of his fields can give him. This was recently 
illustrated to me in a forcible manner by an intelligent 
Patell, who, in answer to a question put to him, with 
the view of eliciting the estimation in which he rela¬ 
tively held his “ meeras ” and “ ghatkoolee land,” replied : 
“ The meeras is mine ; the ghatkoolee is yours.” And, 
again, as was emphatically said in my hearing, on another 
occasion, by a Native District Deputy Collector, and at 
the same time by an experienced mamlutdar, “ they hold 
affectionately to ‘ meeras ’ (meeras ko bobut dil lugta).” 

9. With reference also to the possibility of having 
hereafter permanently to impose new taxes, I object to 
the proposal for abandoning the right of Government to 
the improved value which increased prices should give 
to the right of the State to a share of the produce of 
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le fertile soil worked at small cost in money an 
labour—a right which has been reserved to it from 
egicient times, and which has, until recently, enabled it 
practically to exempt the people of this country from 
the burdens of taxation which press so heavily on the 
communities of Europe. 

10. I shall lament to see a departure from this wise 
system, nor do I see the necessity of the proposed 
measure, for the agricultural classes are, on all hands, 
admitted to be improving, and to be becoming gradually 
possessed of some capital; and those works of irrigation, 
which must mainly be the mainstay to protect them in 
seasons of drought, can only be undertaken on an or¬ 
ganised system, which no present Permanent Settlement 
would ensure being ever executed, but which it is the 
duty of the Government to undertake whenever it has 
available resources. 

11. No legislative enactments have been found 
necessary in this Presidency to give effect to the thirty 
years’ settlements now in operation, and none appears 
to be necessary. 


APPENDIX M 

SIR LOUIS MALLET’S MINUTE ON INDIAN LAND 
REVENUE 

There are some points in these papers which I cannot 
leave without comment. 

Tt will, no doubt, be desirable, before deciding on the 
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se to be taken with regard to the present reference, 
to await the opinion of the Government of India, but 
incidental questions are raised in the correspondence, 
which are full of significance. 

I refer to the apparent absence of any kind of 
common understanding or agreement between the local 
authorities (and I wish I could believe that it was con¬ 
fined to the local authorities) as to the relation of the 
Government to the occupiers of the soil. 

Mr Eobinson, in his Minute of 9 th September 1873. 
refers to the controversies at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury as to the nature and intention of the “ ryotwari ” 
settlements, and evidently inclines to the opinion that 
they were meant to be limited and permanent} 

He speaks of the reaction which has since set in, and 
of the disposition in Madras to increase steadily the 
“ ratio of demand upon the land.” 

He very wisely deprecates the disturbance in the 
market value of the whole landed property of a vast 
peasant proprietary by the operations of the Settlement 
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Department, which, with more propriety, might be 
called the TJnsettlement Department. 

He concludes by expressing a fear that the course 
now being taken may be “ seriously reducing the actual 
value of all landed property in the country, and shaking 
its credit in an investment.” 

Mr Sim accepts, if he does not approve, the principle 
deliberately asserted by the Home Government, viz., the 
re-assessment of the land every thirty years' on' the 
basis of a moiety of its net produce, commuted into 


1 Even the exact meaning of these terms is full of doubt. 
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ey, at an average of the 'prices ruling during a 
certain number of antecedent years ; but he has 
apparently altogether forgotten the grounds upon which 
this principle was formulated, in an elaborate despatch 
from the Court of Directors, of the 17th December 
1856, viz., that the “right of the Government is not 
a rent which consists of all the surplus produce, after 
paying the cost of cultivation, and the profts of agri¬ 
cultural stocks, but a land revenue only, which ought, 
if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the land 
to others or retain it in his own hands,” for, he goes 
on to speak of the Government as virtually the “ great 
landlord,” and the advantages of a “sound settlement 
of the demands upon the land, of which they are, in 
fact proprietors.” 

The Governor points out in a pithy sentence, “ that, 
under explicit instructions from home, a costly machinery 
is maintained on the basis of half net profits ” (I hope 
he means produce), “ but, that practically, the rate of 
assessment is decided on much simpler considerations, 
the main one being that the cultivator should pay no 
more than he paid before,” with, if any at all, a small 
additional percentage. 

So much for the local authorities, and I think what I 
have said is enough to show the confusion of thought, 
looseness of expression, and uncertainty in action, which 
prevails in Madras in a matter which lies at the very 
root of all agricultural prosperity. 

It would require far more research than I can under¬ 
take for the present purpose to view the inconsistencies 
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the authorities at home, but I will refer to a few 
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instances. 

Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement proceeded on 
the principle that the State was the proprietor of the 
soil. In that capacity it renounced its rights to a pro¬ 
gressive share in the rental of the land. But it was the 
rent which was renounced, it was not revenue, and yet 
to this day we are told that the land of Bengal is to he 
exempted from all share in the taxation necessary for 
the purposes of government to all future time. 

Mr James Mill, in his evidence before a Select 
Committee in 1831, speaks of the rent of land in India 
having always been considered the property of Govern¬ 
ment. 

In a return to the House of Commons in 1857, on 
Indian Land Tenures, signed by Mr John S. Mill, I 
find the following general statement : 

“ Land throughout India is generally private pro¬ 
perty, subject to the payment of revenue, the mode and 
system of assessment differing materially in various 
parts.” 

On the occasion to which I have already referred, 
viz., the correspondence with Madras in 1856, the 
Court of Directors emphatically repudiated the doctrine 
of State proprietorship, and affirmed the principle that 
the assessment was revenue and not rent; the revenue 
being levied upon rent, as the most convenient and 
customary way of raising the necessary taxation, which 
in a self-contained country, possessed of vast unde¬ 
veloped agricultural resources, is perhaps the soundest, 
simplest, and justest of all fiscal systems. 
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^Sir C. Wood in 1864 reaffirmed this principle, but 
went beyond the Court by fixing the rate of assessment 
at fifty per cent, of the net produce, fully recognising, 
however, that this was merely a general rule, and that 
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in practice the greatest possible latitude must be given. 

The principle thus established appears to rest, then, 
upon a solid scientific gi’ound; but launched, as it 
necessarily was, in language and under circumstances 
which really almost reduced it to an abstract proposi¬ 
tion (for the application of the principle was entirely 
left to the judgment of the Settlement Officers, and the 
tasks given them altogether beyond the power of any 
human beings to discharge, except in the roughest 
manner), one cannot wonder that the whole administra¬ 
tion has drifted into the chaos in which these papers 
show it now to be. 

One is tempted to ask if rent—economic rent, pure 
and simple—is alone to be taxed, why, instead of the 
costly, cumbrous, capricious, and when all is said, most 
ineffectual settlement system, we cannot leave the 
assessments to take care of themselves, and take what¬ 
ever percentage on the rental of the land we want, 
wherever we find it. I can only suppose that the 
answer would be, that in truth the fifty per cent, of the 
net produce has been a mere paper instruction, a fiction 
which has had very little to do with the actual facts of 
the administration, and that in practice the rates levied 
have often absorbed the whole rental, and not un- 
frequently, I suspect, encroached on profits also. 

But to return to my narrative of inconsistencies on 
the part of the Home Government. 
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have referred to the instructions of 1854 and 1864, 
as regards Madras. In the year 1861, proposals were 
made by the Government of India for the redemption 
of the land revenue. These were not entertained, but 
I mention them as showing that here again that 
Government at all events proceeded on the theory of 
rent and not revenue, and in the policy put forward, 
although still in abeyance, by the Home Government so 
late as 1865, 1 the general principle of which appears to 
be that a Permanent Settlement, after revision, might be 
made on estates in which the actual cultivation amounts 
to eighty per cent, of the cultivable area. This is a 
return to the order of ideas which prevailed in Lord 
Cornwallis’s day. 

I do not wish, on this occasion, to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of principles which lies at the root of this con¬ 
troversy, because I am well aware that it is one which 
everyone connected with the Government of India 
regards with extreme aversion, and also because it is 
quite unnecessary for me to state my absolute disbelief 
in the success of any experiment of Government on a 
large scale, founded on communistic principles. That 
even worse results than those which are apparent, have 
not followed the partial assumption of the function of 
proprietor by the State in India is, I suspect, owing to 
the constant compromises which have been made, and 
the alternating influence of the counter current of 
opinion and policy in favour of private rights. 

But in anticipation of the comments which will, I 
know, be made by those Members of Council who take 
1 See Revenue Dispatch, No. 11, of 21th March 1865. 
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the trouble to read these remarks, I would invite their 
attention to a few practical considerations. 

If general principles, as I am constantly told, are 
inapplicable to India, on what method are we to proceed 


in government ? If the deductive method be discarded 
altogether, surely we have a right to ask for some 
careful and active process of induction. Yet, if there 
is any one thing which is wanting in any investigation 
of Indian problems, it is an approach to trustworthy 
and generally accepted facts. There is hardly a subject 
upon which the best authorities do not absolutely dis¬ 
agree as to the fundamental facts. I could mention 
the most startling instances, but they must be present 
to the minds of all of us. Now I am compelled to say 
that, since I have been connected with the India Office, 
I have found just as strong a repugnance to the adoption 
of any adequate measures for the collection of a com¬ 
prehensive and well digested set of facts as to the 
recognition of general principles. The only occasion 
upon which I had the misfortune of encountering the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opinions and experience I have the most un¬ 


feigned respect, was in my advocacy of Dr Forbes 
Watson s proposals for an Industrial Survey. 

Again, if general principles are to be set aside, why 
are they so perpetually invoked in public documents, 
reports, and manifestoes ? It may suit the shifting 
purposes of the hour to play fast and loose with 
principles, but is it safe, in dealing with a “ quick¬ 
witted and logical ” people, to l’ely upon their inatten¬ 
tion and forgetfulness ? 
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If it is argued that it is of no practical use to arrive 
at, and act upon, a definite principle in this matter of 
land revenue, and that, so long as we obtain our money, 
it is idle to dispute as to the terms employed in raising 


it, I answer that this indifference to accurate thought 
and expression has been, and is, a source of the greatest 
possible difficulty. I will take, as an instance, the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal. Is it not notorious 
that the absence of any careful distinction between rent 
and revenue has led to the claim, still held by many 
of our highest authorities to be incontestable, to an 
immunity from all new taxation on the part of land¬ 
holders ? The solution of this difficulty is becoming 
every year a question of greater political importance, 
and may become a source of much political danger. 

The close connection between the system of land 
tenure prevailing in a country, and the condition of 
its population, will, I imagine, be generally admitted. 
In India, where agriculture is the principal, and indeed 
the only, industry on a scale large enough to make it 
a national characteristic, it seems to me that the con¬ 
ditions on which the land is held must he an object of 
primary and paramount importance. 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the principles 
of land tenure, certain facts, are, I think, apparent. 

On the one hand, we see a system which sweeps into 
the coffers of the State fifty per cent, or more of the 
net produce of the soil, thus diverting a fund which, in 
countries where private property is absolute, would' to 
a great extent, find its way back again into channels of 
agricultural improvement. 
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; ut the amount of produce thus diverted is not only 
large—it is also uncertain. The percentage itself is 
uncertain, varying with the views of successive Govern¬ 
ments, and the amount actually assessed, even within 
the prescribed limits, is uncertain, varying with the 
accidents of seasons, with the character of the culti¬ 
vators, and with the judgment and knowledge of the 
Settlement service. 

Whether the Government or the assessor leans to the 
side of indulgence or to that of severity, all the con¬ 
sequences of uncertainty are equally involved. What 
those consequences are likely to be it is needless to 
enumerate. It is enough to say that security and per¬ 
manence are the essential conditions of productive energy. 

This system, moreover, is one in which proprietary 
rights are so confounded, or so confusedly divided, that 
they are separated from their corresponding duties, and 
such is the dislocation of the forces engaged in this 
artificial mechanism, that these rights as often serve to 
maintain and perpetuate inefficiency as to rouse and 
stimulate industry and the spirit of improvement. 

Such are a few of the salient features of the system. 
What, on the other hand, do we find as the character¬ 
istics of the industry and of the people to which that 
system has been applied ? 

A marked absence of any adequate accumulation of 
capital upon the soil, and (as a consequence) of any 
sufficient appropriation of such capital to purposes of 
agricultural improvement, deficiency of stocks, of manures, 
of roads, of tanks, often of seeds and of implements. 

In the people, prevalent habits among the higher 
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classes of prodigality and indolence, and among the 
lower, a character of helpless dependence on Govern¬ 
ment, extreme poverty, and, generally, very low con¬ 
ditions of existence. Nowhere do we see a spirit of 
enterprise, of initiation, or of progress. 

I do not think that this is an overstatement of the 
impression conveyed to the mind of an outside observer 
like myself by a study of the accounts which reach us 
from different parts of India; and when it is remembered 
that the state of things, which I have very briefly 
described, is precisely that which the science and 
experience of modern societies would have predicted 
as the inevitable result of the economic conditions 
which have prevailed, I think it must be allowed that, 
if there be no relation of cause and effect between 
them, it is at least a strange coincidence that they 
should be found side by side. 

I have confined my remarks to the economical and 
social aspects of this question,but I am not sure that, from 
a political point of view, it is not even more important. 

By a perpetual interference with the operation of 
laws which our own rule in India has set in motion, 
and which, I venture to think, are essential to success 
—by a constant habit of palliating symptoms, instead 
of grappling with disease—may we not be leaving to 
those who come after a task so aggravated by our 
neglect or timidity, that what is difficult for us may be 
impossible for them ? L. M. 

3rd February 1875. 
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APPENDIX N 

FURTHER MINUTE BY SIR LOUIS MALLET ON INDIAN 
LAND REVENUE 

I am afraid that I only find in the Minutes of Members 
of Council on my paper of 3rd February last a confirma¬ 
tion of the grounds upon which I ventured to express 
my uneasiness at the confusion of principles which pre¬ 
vails in the administration of the land revenue system 
of India. 

Sir Henry Montgomery urges that “volumes have 
been written on the subject during the past century, 
and I doubt whether the advocate of either side has 
been persuaded by the arguments of his opponent.” I 
would ask, why have volumes been written on the 
subject if it is one of no practical significance, and 
written, not by speculative philosophers, but by men 
en g a ged in the matter-of-fact work of administration ? 
I fear that, until some rational and consistent principle 
be adopted by the Government of India, many more 
volumes will continue to be written upon it, and that, 
if our efforts to promote education in India are attended 
with any success as time goes on, it may take a form 
which may make it impossible to regard it with in¬ 
difference. 

Sir E. Perry asserts that “ Government in India has 
always assumed the right to take what it chooses ” 
from the land, and describes the limits within which 
this right has been exerted during 3000 years ! This 
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a long time to go back for a land system, but, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the Mogul Empire, it seems to me a 
very unsafe defence of our present policy. 

Sir E. Perry would, I think, readily admit that the 
doctrine of Government to which he refers, although 
very appropriate and sufficient at the Court of the Great 
Mogul, might be made to form an inconvenient text for 
House of Commons orators and newspaper correspon¬ 
dents appealing to the British householder. And even 
now, is it not nearer the truth to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India takes, not what it chooses, but what it 
dares ? 

This brings me to some of the remarks of Sir G. 
Campbell and Sir H. Maine, which equally appear to 
me to ignore that the source from which the Govern¬ 
ment of India derives its power has changed and is 
changing daily, and that, if India is to be maintained, 
and rendered a permanent portion of the British Em¬ 
pire, this must be accomplished in some other way than 
by placing our future reliance on the empirical arts of 
despotism. 


Sir G. Campbell says that the question is one of 
words. I cannot agree in this opinion. I am afraid 
as Sir H. Maine has detected, that Indian Governments 
find their account in this obscurity, and know well 
enough that, by holding this question in suspense, they 
keep two strings to their bow, and escape the horns of 
a grave dilemma. 

Sir G. Campbell’s statement of the case appears to 
me to beg the question at issue. He says, “ We now 
take, as nearly as we can, half the rent of lands not 
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‘manently settled, and whether we call that rent 
revenue or rent, the fact is the same.” Certainly, 
but the whole point of the discussion is whether, if 
we called our demand revenue instead of rent, we 
should be able to continue to take that half, or 
whether, if we called it rent, we ought not to take 
the whole, and whether the system which has grown 
up gradually is not so full of inequality, and injustice, 
and uncertainty, as to be a source of future danger 
and disaffection. Instead of consoling ourselves with 
the thought that the land under the Mogul Empire 
was more heavily burdened than now, is it not a more 
profitable question to ask, what will be the verdict on 
our land system when the agencies of western civilisa¬ 
tion, which we are bringing to hear on India, have 
borne their fruit on modern native opinion, and is it 
not better to prepare in time for changes which can 
hardly be avoided if the unity of the Empire is to be 
secured ? 


One effect of the present attitude of indifference 
assumed by the Government on this question, of itself 
no slight evil, is that while, unless I am much mis¬ 
taken, the land revenue has now become such a vital 
Imperial resource that the provincial redistribution of 
it which would be inevitable in any scheme of federa¬ 
tion would be an almost insuperable obstacle to such 
an experiment, the facilities which it affords indispose 
those engaged in the work of governing to look at all 
in the direction of the financial reforms, which are, as 
it seems to me, the necessary condition of a policy of 
centralisation and unification. For, if this policy be 
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sued, the day must come, and ought not to 
listant, when, even with a people so helpless and so 
silent, there must be some recognition of the duty of 
redistributing the fiscal burdens of the people in the 
several provinces with a greater regard to equality. 
When that day arrives the question of revenue and 
rent will not be a “ speculation oisive.” 

I have said that the present system is unequal. 
It is unequal both between province and province, 
between district and district, and between man and 
man. 

I append a statement of the contributions per head 
of population and per square mile to the land revenue 
of India, by Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the North-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab respectively, which speaks 
for itself. 

The recent papers from Madras reveal various forms 
of inequality in the different districts of the Presidency, 
and a very dangerous pressure in some. 

I need only refer to the recent correspondence on 
the subject of the late resolution of the Government of 
Bombay, to show the confusion and mischief at work in 
that important province. 

The accounts which I have received of certain recent 
Bombay settlements strongly confirm everything which 
I have said as to the practical importance of clearly 
distinguishing between rent and revenue. Assessments 
have been raised seventy or eighty per cent, in one 
stroke, in conformity with certain artificial and arbi¬ 
trary rules often at variance with actual facts, and 
raised distinctly under the influence of the rent theory, 
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ieh has been warmly advocated of late years by Mr 
Knight and others. 

I am also informed that, in many cases, lands have 
been assessed which barely pay the cost of cultivation, 
and yield no rent at all. This is not a question of 
words to the cultivator. 

It seems to me that enough weight is not given 
to the changed aspect of this question owing to the 
assumption of the sovereignty of India by the Crown, 
and the recognition of its natives as British subjects. 
It is always said that it is idle to apply English ideas 
to India, but if any of those ideas are of a kind which 
an important class in India sees its clear interest in 
adopting, is it safe to assume that they will never 
do so ? 

So long as the exactions from the land by the State 
were levied by the Company as the inheritor of despotic 
Governments, and frugally dispensed in the several 
functions of administration, or even sent in form of 
tribute to England, I can understand the Indian people 
accepting their fate without dangerous impatience, as 
a customary incident in their condition. But when the 
sums so taken are largely spent, as they now are, for 
the avowed purpose of benefiting the Indian Empire 
and people at large, on public works, education, health, 
famine, and all the objects which under the influence 
of modern ideas fall within the province of State ex¬ 
penditure, and attempts are made more and more to 
resist and remove taxes, such as income tax and customs, 
which fall on other than the landholding classes, while 
to meet the increasing burdens of the State additional 
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charges are laid on the land, may they not awaken to 
the fact that they are being made the subject of an 
experiment, which, I venture to think in spite of Sir H. 
Maine’s criticism, can only be appropriately described, 
wherever it is found, as “ communistic.” 

It is, I think, impossible to deny that there is some 
danger in this direction, and it cannot, I believe, be 
safely met by temporising, and by leaving to the enemy 
so formidable a weapon as the theory of State land¬ 
lordism. Nearly all modern Anglo-Indians, so far as I 
have seen or heard—the whole generation of English 
public men and economists trained by Mill and Man¬ 
chester for the sake of a free trade tariff—would in 
this country warmly support in principle the largest 
possible appropriation of the rent of the land. What 
degree of support their policy would now obtain, or 
may hereafter obtain in India, I cannot pretend to say, 
but Indian opinion does not always go for much, and 
much is in the power of an all-embracing and powerful 
bureaucracy, with the press in its hands, and with a 
Government at its back, which may be any day at it’s 
wit’s end for money, and which can hardly undertake 
an object on which it has set its heart, without a cess 
on the land. 

From this point of view, the policy of further taxing 
the land might easily become a political danger, and the 
large margin on which, under the rent theory, the State 
has a right, if it be not a duty, to encroach, lends itself 
too easily to such an extension. 

In an economical point of view, I regard such a policy 
as especially mischievous. 
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he function of rent is to restrain the undue pressure 
of population on the soil. The presence of rent is the 
result of the demand for land pressing on the supply. 
To take the rent and divide it among the whole popula¬ 
tion, which is done when it is substituted for taxes, is 
to counteract and neutralise the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, by stimulating the demand anew 
without increasing the supply, and tends directly to a 
progressive pauperisation of the community. 

For these reasons, without disturbing past settlements, 
which we cannot afford to do, and cannot now do without 
gratuitous fiscal sacrifices, I shall rejoice to see a limit 
placed on future assessments, with a view to which the 
renunciation of the theory of State landlordism would 
be the most effectual step. In speculating on its future 
resources, I should like to see the Government steadily 
putting rent out of view, as only liable to taxation in 
common with other forms of property. 
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12 th April 1875. 


L. M. 
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MINUTE BY LORD SALISBURY ON INDIAN LAND 
REVENUE 

This discussion has ariseD upon a proposal, by the 
Governor of Madras, which is not concurred in by his 
Council, that the expenditure of the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment should be so materially diminished that its opera¬ 
tion would be virtually suspended. Among the reasons 
he advances for this proposal is that, partly in conse¬ 
quence of an original understanding, and partly in pur¬ 
suance of orders from home, the Local Government are 
practically debarred from increasing the assessment, and 
that consequently the outlay brings no return. The 
Council do not accept Lord Hobart’s reason or the con¬ 
clusion, and the papers are sent home in the form which 
Madras papers now frequently assume—a resolution of 
the Government passed over the head of the Governor. 
Sir Louis Mallet writes an important Minute upon these 
papers, to draw attention to “ the absence of any kind 
of common understanding or agreement between the 
local authorities as to the relation of the Government 
to the occupiers of the soil,” and further on, to “review 
the inconsistencies of the authorities at home upon the 
same subject.” These inconsistencies are established by 
citations, and upon these he bases the contention that 
a definite principle must be arrived at and acted upon 
in the matter of land revenue, and that a careful dis- 
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stion must be made between rent and revenue. 
Though he does not say it in so many words, the 
drift of his argument is to press not only for an explicit 
official declaration that our land dues are revenue, not 
rent, but for a practical application of the doctrine, 
by levying a uniform percentage on “the economic 
rent.” As there is not, in most parts of India, any 
separation between profits and rent, both being enjoyed 
by the same person, this tax would resolve itself into 
a uniform percentage on the produce. Several members 
of Council have written instructive Minutes upon Sir 
Louis Mallet’s paper, but they mostly shrink from the 
general discussion to which be has invited them. Sir 
Henry Montgomery considers the discussion useless. 
Sir Erskine Perry looks upon it as a speculation 

oisive. Sir George Campbell considers it a question 
of words. 
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In this latter view Sir Henry Maine concurs, but 
does not on that ground regard the debate as idle; 
for, m his experience, questions of words have had a 
large influence on Indian policy. 

I cannot see how the question can be described as 
of words. The practical difference between the 
word rent and revenue is very palpable to the culti¬ 
vator Under the rent theory his payments are a 
portion of his gross produce, limited by the condition 
of his first paying his wages and profits; under the 
tax theory they are unlimited either way, save by the 
power or mercy of the Government. It speaks loudly 
foi the character of British rule that the advocates 
ol the ryot call for the application of the tax theory. 
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wader the Mogul they would have welcomed the re 
theory as heartily as they would the tax theory now. 

Nor can I regard it as a question oisive. The fiscal 
relations of the Government to the cultivator is a ques¬ 
tion which I should rather accuse of obtrusiveness than 
of indolence. We may, it is true, discuss it under 
different forms. We may use the terms of political 
economy, or we may use the less accurate but more 
flexible language of unscientific men. Sir Bartle Frere 
has shown how difficult it is to classify under two 
sharply defined headings a series of facts differing only 
by small degrees. One mode of describing them may 
be more convenient and more complete than another. 
But the essential point is that the language used should 
be understood by those to whom it is addressed. Now 
it is our function to address Indian officials, and— 
speaking of the generation now coming into office— 
their vocabulary is derived with more or less fidelity 
from the writings of political economists. They have 
been required to study the science closely before they 
could undertake our service, and their minds were 
fresh from a close application to it when, for the first 
time, they came into contact with Indian life, and were 
trusted with a share of Indian Government. To the 
modern Indian statesman the refined distinctions of the 




economical school are a solid living reality, from which 
he can as little separate his thoughts as from his 
mother tongue. To us it may seem indifferent whether 
we call a payment revenue or rent, so we get the 
money; but it is not indifferent by what name we call 
it in his hearing. If we say that it is rent, he will hold 
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the Government in strictness entitled to all that remains 
after wages and profits have been paid, and he will do 
what he can to hasten the advent of the day when the 
State shall no longer be kept by any weak compromises 
from the enjoyment of its undoubted rights. If we 
persuade him that it is revenue, he will note the vast 
disproportion of its incidence compared to that of other 
taxes, and his efforts will tend to remedy the inequality, 
and to lay upon other classes and interests a more 
equitable share of the fiscal burden. 

I prefer the latter tendency to the former. So far 
as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it 
is desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller 
proportion of the whole national charge. It is not in 
itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from 
the rural districts, where capital is scarce, sparing the 
towns, where it is often redundant and runs to waste 
in luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the case of 
India, where so much of the revenue is exported with¬ 
out a direct equivalent. As India must be bled, the 
lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood 
is congested, 01 at least sufficient, not to those which 
are already feeble from the want of it. 

I agree, therefore, with Sir Louis Mallet in desiring 
that our present nondescript land dues should tend to 
the form of revenue rather than that of rent. But the 
question for present decision is whether, supposing we 
have all agreed in that wish, we should take any 
decisive step in furtherance of it. Sir Louis does not 
state precisely what measure or series of measures he 
would take. I presume it would be a fresh and more 
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elaborate declaration of principle, followed by an in¬ 
struction to limit all land payments to fifty per cent, 
on the gross produce , 1 ascertained, presumably, by an 
average of past years. There are, to my mind, two 
fatal objections to this course; the first is, that we 
cannot afford it; the second is, that we have not 
the power to secure its being followed out. 

As to the first, I need not enlarge on the state of 
Indian finance. Our expenses grow annually, and 
almost the only part of our revenue which can be 
trusted to grow is that which comes from land. For 
many years to come we could not part with this 
increase without endangering our surplus. Nor can 
we look for any early succour from the effects of the 
remission itself. As far as we can judge by the ex¬ 
perience of the past, relief from taxation applies no 
appreciable stimulus to the Indian producer. The 
recuperative force which plays so large a part in the 
calculations of Western financiers seems to be wholly 
wanting in the East. At the end of a long span of 
years our lost land revenue might begin “ to fructify in 
the pockets of the people ” ; but what is the Exchequer 
to do in the meantime ? 

The other and more serious difficulty is, that we have 
not the power to give permanent force to a new policy. 
Can we enact that our successors shall do exactly that 
which we are not doing—forbear from altering their 
predecessors’ work. Sir Louis Mallet notes a long series 
of inconsistencies in the course of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Have we any grounds for thinking they will 
1 Or rather fifty per cent, on the rent.—R. C. D. 
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re ' They are not merely subjects of reproach ; they 
are a warning of the fashion after which our Indian 
Government is made. By the law of its existence it 
must be a government of incessant change. It is the 
despotism of a line of kings whose reigns are limited by 
climatic causes to five years. Whatever power exists 
in England is divided between a council of which the 
elements are necessarily fluctuating, and a political 
officer whose average existence amounts to about thirty 
months. It would be absurd to expect from this 
arrangement a persistent and systematic policy, if the 
policy is to depend on the will of the Government. 
We might indeed commence a new policy with some 
confidence, if the state of opinion in the service and 
among Anglo-Indians here was such as to give assur¬ 
ance that it would be sustained ; but of that security 
there is no appearance. Any sharp change of measures 
would not be a natural development. It would be 
“ octroye” by the present Government, and would be 
at the mercy of any succeeding Government to set 
aside, and another link would be added to the chain 
of inconsistencies that would present themselves to 
future criticism. 

TV e must be content to contribute our mite towards 
a gradual change. We can favour, as we have opportu¬ 
nity, leniency and regularity of assessment; we can 
discourage attempts to take advantage of inflated prices; 
we can avoid and disavow language belonging to the 
rent theory. In this, I think, we shall meet with 
sufficient support from existing Indian opinion to hope 
that our acts and language may be accepted as pre- 
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_;ents by our successors. Sir George Campbell appears 

to dread this gentle mode of progression, which he 
denounces under the name of drifting. I cannot accept 
the metaphor in its entirety, for I believe that there is 
still left some, though not a very important, influence 
for the helm. But with this reservation, I see no 
terror in the prospect of “ drifting. On the contrary, 
I believe that all the enduring institutions which 
human societies have attained have been reached, not 
of the set design and forethought of some group of 
statesmen, but by that unbidden and unconscious con¬ 
vergence of many thoughts and wills in successive 
generations to which, as it obeys no single guiding 
hand, we may give the name of “drifting.” It is 
assuredly only in this way that a permanent solution 
of these difficult questions will be given to the vast 
communities of India. The vacillation of purpose, the 
chaos of opinion we are now deploring, only indicate 
that the requisite convergence has not yet been 
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attained. 

Certainly the English land tenure, which is in the 
minds of most Englishmen who argue about that of 
India, is a very remarkable achievement of the process 
of drifting. It assuredly has not been created by a 
definite policy. No one man or Council thought it 
out, put it on paper, and proclaimed it. It has been 
the work of many successive persons, who acted with¬ 
out conscious co-operation or continuity, and mostly 
thought they were doing something very different 
from that which they actually did. It has grown 
partly out of an unmarked change in usages, partly 
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of measures adopted from time to time to meet 
temporary exigencies. Yet, whatever its merits or 
defects, it undoubtedly has these two qualities, that 
it is pretty firmly rooted, and it is consistent with a 
high degree of material prosperity. We have no right, 
therefore, to speak disrespectfully of drifting. It is as 
likely to conduct India to a safe issue as England. 

In the draft to Madras, therefore, though it ought 
to be framed with the utmost consideration for Lord 
Hobart, I would abstain from any detailed discussion 
of general principles, nor would I give any corrobora¬ 
tion to his premature declaration in favour of a fixed 
land-payment. At the same time, I think we may 
fairly discourage any scientific refinements in the work 
of assessment, which are a natural exercise of the 
intellect in highly cultivated officers, but which worry 
the ryot, distribute the burden of the State with need¬ 
less inequality, and impose a costly machinery on the 
State. Salisbury. 

26 th April 1875. 


Lord Hobart died the day after this paper was 
written. I circulate the various minutes because the 
subject is one that will probably recur; but for the 
present I should recommend a draft noting that half 
the Madras Council has been changed, and saying 
that we should be disinclined to enter upon the dis¬ 
cussion of any proposed changes until the new Govern¬ 
ment should have had an opportunity of examining 
them. 

29 tk April 1875. 
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MR JAMES CAIRD, C.B., MEMBER OF THE FAMINE COM¬ 
MISSION OF 1878, ON THE CONDITION OF INDIA 

[Extract."] 

3 St James’s Square, 31si October 1879. 

My Lord, —In a letter of Lord Salisbury to the 
Home Secretary, in reference to my appointment as a 
member of the Famine Commission, he said that (apart 
from my special duties as a member of that Commis¬ 
sion) advantage to the Indian cultivator might be 
anticipated from my inquiries, and from the advice 
which I should be in a position to tender to the 
Government. It is, therefore, my duty to place before 
your Lordship the views which I have formed in regard 
to the condition of the vast population of these countries 
for which we have made ourselves responsible. 

The available good land in India is nearly all occu¬ 
pied. There are extensive areas of good waste land 
covered with jungle, in various parts of the country, 
which might be reclaimed and rendered suitable for 
cultivation, but for that object capital must be em¬ 
ployed, and the people have little to spare. The 
produce of the country on an average of years is 
barely sufficient to maintain the present population 
and make a saving for occasional famine. The 
greatest export of rice and corn in one year is not 
more than ten days’ consumption of its inhabitants. 
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tfarcity, deepening into famine, is thus becoming of 
more frequent occurrence. The people may be as¬ 
sumed to increase at the moderate rate of one per 
cent, per year. The check caused by the late famine, 
through five million of extra deaths, spread as it was 
over two years and a half, would thus be equal only to 
the normal increase over all India for that time. In 
ten years, at the present rate of growth, there will be 
twenty million more people to feed ; in twenty years 
upwards of forty millions. This must be met by an 
increase of produce, arising from better management 
of the cultivated area, and enlargement of its extent 
by migration to unpeopled districts, and by emigration 
to other countries. We are dealing with a country 
already full of people, whose habits and religion pro¬ 
mote increase without restraint, and whose law directs 
the sub-division of land among all the male children, 
As rulers, we are thus brought face to face with a 
growing difficulty. There are more people every year 
to feed from land which, in many parts of India, is 
undergoing gradual deterioration. Of this there can 
be no stronger proof than that the land revenue in 
some quarters is diminishing. It is unsafe to break 
up more of the uncultivated poor land. The diminu¬ 
tion of pasture thereby already caused is showing its; 
effect in a lessening proportion of working cattle for an| 
increasing area of cultivation. 

The pressure on the means of subsistence is rendered 
more severe by the moral disorganisation produced by 
laws, affecting property and debt, not adapted to the 
condition of the people. In most parts of India, as 
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own by the late proceedings in the Legislative 
Council on the Deccan Ryots Relief Bill, and as is 
plain to any careful observer in the country, the people 
are not only dissatisfied with our legal system, but, 
while the creditor is not much enriched, the debtor is 
being impoverished by it. Those British officials who 
see this, feel themselves powerless to influence a central 
authority far removed from them, subject to no control 
of public opinion, and overburdened with details with 
which it is incapable of dealing. 

We have introduced a system the first object of 
which, for a Foreign Government, is necessarily the 
subjection of the people. This is rendered possible 
by the religious difference between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans which prevents their union against us, 
and they are in such proportions that the larger 
number of the first prevents the more warlike char¬ 
acter of the second assuming predominance. We are 
accepted as the arbiters of justice to both, and the 
protectors of the weak against the strong. A handful 
of Englishmen could not hold these multitudes on any 
other principle. The strength we wield is a powerful 
army, now by the aid of railway and telegraph capable 
of rapid concentration on any threatened point. And 
we govern through British officers stationed in every 
district of the country, who, under the supervision of 
the respective Governments, administer the law, com¬ 
mand the police, and superintend the collection of the 
revenue. Native officers are employed under them, 
both in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, in 
large numbers, to whom the drudgery of government 
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not reckoning the native army or police, is not more 
than one in ten thousand of the people. The English 
officers are not one in two hundred thousand, strangers 
in language, religion and colour, with feelings and ideas 
quite different from theirs, and enforcing a system of 
law, the justice of which they are slow to comprehend, 
while its costliness and delay are manifest. 

By our centralising system we have drifted away 
from the patriarchal method of rule common in the 
East, where the populations are agricultural and dense, 
under which the management of the people is left to 
their natural leaders, the headmen of the villages, 
hereditary or elected by the people, who are recog¬ 
nised by the community, and who administer justice 
and preserve order, and are responsible for the public 
revenue. We have superseded this by discrediting the 
headmen, and in Madras and Bombay by an attempt 
to bring millions of small landholders into direct con¬ 
tact with the Government, through native officials of a 
low type (for the higher class of officers rarely have 
time to see them), and with a theory that our European 
officers, so few in number, will be able personally to 
supervise this arrangement, which is physically impos¬ 
sible. The headmen, no longer recognised or treated 
as leaders, and seldom communicated with, except 
through the lower class of native officials (who are 
said to be apt to take advantage of their position to 
extort bribes), become distrustful of us, and are dis¬ 
trusted by us. I rarely met a civilian in India who 
did not speak of the headmen with distrust. The 
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rtisli merchants who carry on their great business in 
India make no similar complaint of the native mer¬ 
chants, whom they find upright and honest. Our 
officers do not know the natives as they used to do 
when our Government was less centralised, and they 
are every year becoming more strange to the people by 
the increase of indoor judicial duties and the frequent 
changes from one locality to another. . . . 
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MR H. E. SULLIVAN, MEMBER OF THE FAMINE COMMISSION 
OF 1878, ON INDIAN LAND REVENUE 

[Extract.] 

1. In a speech delivered before the Legislative Council 
of India, in February 1860, the late Mr Wilson, when 
in his capacity of Finance Minister he introduced a bill 
for the levy of a licence duty and a tax on incomes, 
made the statement that the opium revenue of India 
could “ in no sense be called a tax,” and that the land 
revenue could “only be regarded as rent.” As these 
views have been adopted in the Report, I propose 
briefly to record my reasons for considering that they 
are unsound. 

2. In propounding the above theory Mr Wilson 
desired to show that the natives of India being but 
lightly taxed, were able to submit to a further contri¬ 
bution to the necessities of the State, and as it has been 
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uggested, at paragraph 180 of the first part of our 
.eport, that additional cesses should be imposed on the 
agricultural classes of Bombay and Madras to meet the 
cost of protecting those provinces from the effects of 
di ought, I piesume that in adopting his ideas on the 
subject my colleagues have the same object in view. 
I wish I could see my way to arriving at the same 
conclusions, but as it is a fact that in most parts of 
India, and especially in the above-named provinces, the 
agricultural classes already contribute largely to the 
public revenues, a proposal to increase their burdens 
cannot be hastily accepted, and the mere assertion that 
the deductions which are now made from their profits 
are not of the nature of taxation will not put them in a 
position to hear additional imposts which, if no such 




deductions were made, might not press heavily on them. 
They know that year by year they have to pay a certain 
amount to the official tax-gatherer, and it is a matter of 
indifference to them by what name their contribution is 
known to economists. The distinction aimed at in the 
Report is far too subtle for the mind of the Indian tax¬ 
payer to appreciate, even if it had an accurate basis 
to rest on; and this, notwithstanding that the high 
authority of Mr Wilson can be cited in its favour, I am 
inclined to doubt. 


3. I am at a loss to understand how the revenue 
derived by the Government of India from the opium 
monopoly can be said to be “ in no proper sense raised 
by taxation. (See chap, i., section vii., of part ii., 
pages 89-9 -j.) There is no question as to opium being 
a valuable product of the soil, which in spite of a very 
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avy duty is in great ana increasing demand^ 
it is equally certain that were the present restrictions 
on its manufacture and sale removed a considerable 
portion of the nine millions which now form a principal 
asset of the public revenue would go into the pockets 
of the agricultural and mercantile classes. By inter¬ 
cepting these profits it seems perfectly clear to me that 
a heavy tax is imposed by the State on this branch of 
agricultural and commercial industry, a tax far exceed¬ 
ing in amount the share of produce and profits which 
by prescription the ruling power in India is entitled to 
claim. When the matter was discussed at a meeting 
of the Commission it was alleged that the profits of the 
monopoly were derived from the foreign consumers, and 
to a large extent this is doubtless correct; but I con¬ 
tend that if the monopoly were abolished the growers 
could command their own terms with the merchants, 
and as the growth and manufacture of the commodity 
is confined to a comparatively limited tract of country, 
there would be keen competition amongst the latter to 
secure it in view of the enhanced profits to be obtained 
from the trade being thrown open. To maintain the 
proposition that the opium revenue is not in any way 
raised by taxation of the people of India it must 
be shown that the price paid by Government to the 
growers is as much as they would receive if there were 
no State monopoly, and that the merchants’ profits 
suffer no diminution thereby; and until this is satis¬ 
factorily demonstrated the elimination of this item 
must, in my opinion, vitiate any calculation of the 
incident of taxation. 
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Still more • earnestly do I protest against the 
process of reasoning by which it is sought to uphold 
the theory put forward by Mr Wilson that the land 
revenue of India is of the nature of rent, and is not 
raised by taxation. Rent is a payment made by the 
occupier of a property to the owner for the use of 
the same, and to establish the above position it must 
be shown that the ownership of the soil in India vests 
in the State. Mr Wilson did not venture on such a 
statement, possibly because a few weeks before he 
made his speech a bill had been introduced into the 
Legislative Council to amend an existing Act for the 
acquisition by Government of land for public purposes; 
but it is directly asserted in the Report. It is there 
stated that “ the land revenue is therefore witli more 
pi’opriety regai’ded as a rent paid by a tenant, often 
a highly favoured tenant, to the paramount owner than 
as a tax paid by the owner to the State.” This idea of 
the Government of India being a vast landed proprietor, 
and the occupiers of the soil its tenants, was repeatedly 
brought forward in the course of our discussions, and, 
although opposed by me to the best of my ability, has 
found expression here and elsewhere in the Report. I, 
therefore, now place on record my reasons for dissenting 
from a doctrine for which I believe there is no historical 
foundation, which the action of Government itself goes 
to disprove, and which, if accepted, might lead to most 
mischievous results. 

5. In support of the theory of the proprietary right 
of the State in the soil it is stated in paragraph 2, 
page 90, that by “immemorial and unquestioned pre- 
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the occupier of the land whatever portion it requires 
of the surplus profit left after defraying the expenses of 


cultivation.” If for the sentence which I have italicised 


the words “ a certain fixed portion ” be substituted, the 
claim of the State would be correctly represented. 
That foreign conquerors did by force take such portion 
as they required may be conceded, but it is inaccurate 


to say that they were entitled to do so. The claim of 


the State is distinctly limited by Menu, the oldest 
authority on the subject. He says, “ The revenue 
consists of a share of grain, and of all other agricultural 
produce. ... On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, one- 
sixth, according to the soil and the labour necessary 
to cultivate it. This also may be raised in cases of 
emergency, even as far as one-fourth.” Now here there 
is not a word which can be twisted to show that the 
State has any right of ownership in the soil; all that 
it is entitled to is a certain fixed share of the produce; 
and on this ancient right, and on this only, our system 
of land revenue settlement is based, as were those 
which we found in existence when the country came 
under our rule. Coming down from Menu to our 
own times, let us see if the British Government has 
ever asserted a general right of ownership in the land. 
When railways were first commenced in India one of 
the concessions made by the State was the provision, 
free of charge to the companies, of the requisite land. 
If, as represented in the Report, the Government was 
“the paramount owner,” and the agricultural com¬ 
munity merely its tenants, all that it had to do was 
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;e its rights of ownership, give its tenants 
notice to quit, and hand over the land to the railway 
companies. But so unconscious was it of having such 
rights, that legislation was had recourse to, and in 
1850, 18o7, 1860 and 1870, Acts were passed to 
enable the Government to acquire land for public 
pui poses, and an elaborate code of procedure was 
framed to regulate the mode of acquisition and the 
price to be paid by Government to the owners. And 
if further evidence be thought necessary to support 
my view as to the relative positions of the Government 
and the people of India in regard to the land, I turn 
to that chapter of our Report which treats of tenures, 
and ask attention to paragraph 3, page 111, where 
the position of the ryot in the Madras Presidency is 
described. His proprietary right in the soil is there 
fully recognised, and it is explained that he is absolutely 
free to let, mortgage, sell, devise or otherwise alienate 
his holding, and to this may be added that he also 
has full liberty to fell timber and to open mines and 
quarries thereon, nor is there any restriction as to 
his mode of farming or the description of crops he 
may raise. I defy anyone to show that the rights 
of the Indian landholder, under whatever name he 
may be known in various parts of the country, are 
here oveistated, and I submit that the exercise of 
all or any of them is inconsistent with the position 
of a tenant of the State, which is that assigned to 
him in the Report. If the foregoing be correct, what 
vestige of ownership in the soil remains to the Govern¬ 
ment ? Ihat it is practically r tvil is shown by the 
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above referred to, that legislation was necessary 
to enable the State to acquire by purchase . the rights 
of the people in the land. If then the State be not 
the owner, the people cannot be its tenants, nor can 
the share of the produce of the land which they 
contribute towards the public necessity be designated 
rent. It is, therefore, a ' tax, and as such must be 
taken into .account in calculating the incidence of 
taxation. 
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MR A. ROGERS, LATE OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE - 
AND MEMBER OF THE BOMBAY COUNCIL, 1872 TO 
1877, ON SETTLEMENTS IN MADRAS AND BOMBAY 


[Ihe following letter with enclosure is published by 
the kind permission of the writer.] 


The Under Secretary of State for India. 

3rd February 1893. 

&IR, I have the honour to forward, in continuation 
of my letter of the 12 th ultimo bringing to notice 
the state of matters in the Madras Presidency with 
regard to the coercive processes that appear to be neces¬ 
sary in the collection of the land revenue, a Memo. 
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fwmg in detail the method of settlement in that 
Presidency and comparing it with the Bombay system. 

If I were not convinced from long experience of 
settlements in Bombay that the Madras system lay at 
the root of the evils I have endeavoured to expose, I 
think the following figures, taken from the Land Revenue 
Settlement Report for 1887-88 (page 25) and those for 
the two Subsequent years, the latest procurable, would be 
sufficient to prove my point. 

In the eleven years from 1879-80 to 1889-90 there 
were sold by auction for the collection of land revenue 
the occupancy rights of 1,963,364 acres of land held by 
840,713 defaulters, in addition to personal property of 
the value of Rs.29,65,081. Of the 1,963,364 acres, 
1,174,143 had to be bought in on the part of 
Government for want of bidders, that is to say, very 
nearly sixty per cent, of the land supposed to be fairly 
and equitably assessed could not find purchasers, and 
only the balance of 779,142 acres was sold. It is true 
that the area of land sold for arrears has steadily dimin¬ 
ished down to the amount shown in my previous letter, 
but looking to the very imperfect system of assessment 
now commented upon, it would seem that this must be 
due to the gradual elimination of all land that cannot 
find men to cultivate it in consequence of the unfairness 
of its assessment. The evils of the Mahratta farming 
system has been pointed out in my “ History of the 
Bombay Land Revenue/’ but I doubt if that system at 
its worst could have shown such a spectacle as that of 
nearly 8o0,000 ryots in the course of eleven years sold 
out of about 1,900,000 acres of land. 
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from the Mad¬ 
ras Manual of Ad¬ 
ministration, 1885. 
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In Madras the field sur¬ 
veys take the form of a com¬ 
plete cadastral, combined 
with a topographical, sur¬ 
vey. The next step consists 
in the inspection of villages 
and the classification of 
villages and soils. Inspec¬ 
tion extends to the whole 
tract of country immedi¬ 
ately under Settlement, and 
the Settlement Officer visits 
as large a proportion as 
possible of the villages con¬ 
tained in it, so as to make 
himself acquainted with the 
general features of the tract 
and the condition of each 
village. In Madras the ex¬ 
tent of the tract settled 
sometimes comprises a 
whole subdivision of a dis¬ 
trict, with an area of 1000 
square miles. 


In the classification of 
soils in Southern India, 
natural soils alone are 
looked to in the first in¬ 
stance, and manure is con¬ 
sidered subsequently. 


The only classification of villages 
for settlement possible under a proper 
system is one of arrangement in classes 
with reference to climate and prox¬ 
imity to markets for disposal of pro¬ 
duce. If their existing condition is 
looked to, and those that are appa¬ 
rently prosperous are rated higher 
than others, and vice versd, the system 
acts as a deterrent to industry and 
the expenditure of capital on agricul¬ 
tural improvements, and an incentive 
to sloth and slovenly cultivation. 
This was one of the objections taken 
in Bombay to a similar departure 
from right principle in the N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces’ settlements. The two points 
noted above must, of course, be con¬ 
sidered by the settling officer, as well 
as the greater or smaller value of fields 
according to nearness to or distance 
from village site and water, in fixing 
the rates of individual villages; but 
all other points connected with value 
according to natural fertility should 
be provided for in the classification 
of soils. 

The theory as to the natural soils 
alone being looked to in the first 
instance, and manure being subse¬ 
quently considered, is apparently at 
variance with the practice, for in the 
description of the fourth “order” of 
soils given below, viz. the “alluvial 
and permanently improved,” it is 
stated that that “ order ” provides for 
rich islands of extraordinary fertility, 
and for garden and other soils per- 
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By the time that the 
stage of assessment is en¬ 
tered upon, the Settlement 
Officer has before him a 
number of general statis¬ 
tics collected during the 
survey, inspection and clas¬ 
sification of each village, 
and especially a scale show¬ 
ing the relative value of 
fields. The revenue rate 
per acre is thence deter¬ 
mined. The Madras 
method of doing this is as 
follows: 

From time immemorial 
the “field” has been the 
unit of landed estate and 
the public demand on the 
ryot is the sum of the 
assessments on his several 
fields, the assessment on 
the field being the money 
value of the Government 
share of its produce. To 
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manently improved. Now there is 
no such thing as a soil permanently 
improved by manure, for the effect 
of the highest artificial manure, such 
as no native of India uses, must be 
but temporary, and, were there such 
soils in existence, to tax them more 
heavily would be to lay a direct im¬ 
post on private enterprise. It is 
another matter to rate a field close to 
a village site higher than one at a 
distance on account of the facility for 
procuring manure possessed by the 
occupant of the former, and has no¬ 
thing to do with the proper classifica¬ 
tion according to natural fertility. 

Here the Bombay system joins 
direct issue with that of Madras, and 
maintains that it is not only unneces¬ 
sary to a proper assessment to know 
or estimate the actual grain produce 
of a field, but that the attempt to 
arrive at any reliable estimate of the 
average produce per acre in any con¬ 
siderable tract of country is illusory 
and misleading. This was substanti¬ 
ally the system originally adopted in 
Bombay by Mr Pringle (as described 
at pages 101 to 107, vol. ii., of the lately 
published “History of the Bombay 
Land Revenue ”), which was proved to 
be so faulty that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment finally came to the conclusion 
that the whole must be set aside, and, 
being satisfied that it could not even 
be made the basis of any revision, 
directed that the whole operation 
should be commenced de novo. What 
system was substituted for this in 
Bombay will be described hereafter, 
but attention may here be profitably 
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assess a field it is necessary called to the inherent improbability 
to know either on the one of the practicability of any such 
hand the quantity of its scheme as that still in force in Madras, 
produce without reference notwithstanding its known failure in 
to its area, or on the other Bombay. 

hand its area and the The most superficial observer passing 
quantity of produce of a over a few acres of standing crops in 
given part of it or of an any part of the world cannot fail to 
equal portion of other see the great differences there are in 
fields of similar quality those crops even in adjoining fields, 
and condition. A Settle- notwithstanding the apparently iden- 
ment based on the former tical geological and climatic circum- 
of these methods would be stances. Anyone walking over the 
interminable, and necessity same ground when bare of crops could 
compels the adoption of see at a glance sufficient to account 
the latter. The determin- for such differences in the marks of 
ation of areas being the rivulets of water caused by the natural 
province of the Survey flow of the drainage, and variety in 
Department, that of pro- colour of soil, which would be accen- 
duce alone is that of the tuated if he examined its texture on 
Settlement Department. the surface, or digging a little deejDer 

found a substratum, more or less near 
to that surface, of stone, or impervious 
clay, or sand, or other unfertile sub¬ 
stance. 

If in a space of a few acres there 
are such differences to be seen, those 
to be found in thousands of square 
miles of country, in which geological 
and climatic circumstances would vary 
immensely, must be altogether beyond 
calculation. Notwithstanding this, the 
Madras system of assessment is to this 
day based on the supposed average pro¬ 
duce of soils, complicated after deduc¬ 
tion of from one-fourth to one-sixtli, 
to allow for vicissitudes of seasons, by 
conversion of that produce into money 
at an average of prices of the principal 
varieties of grain for a period of twenty 
years, and by deduction from the 
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money value thus arrived at of the 
average expense of cultivation per 
acre, such as the cost of agricultural 
cattle and of their keep, seed, hire 
of labour, permanent and temporary, 
implements, manure, and transplant¬ 
ing. Some of these, such as the cost 
of cattle and farm tools, have even to 
be subdivided and spread over more 
than one year. 

The mere enumeration of the elab¬ 
orate processes of calculation, gone 
through on experiments of crops to 
the number of 2000 or 3000 in a 
district, is sufficient to convince any¬ 
one not under the influence of the 
magic of figures of the impracticable 
nature of the system of thus assessing 
the proper rents of individual fields, 
which are taken at half the residue, 
called the net produce, after the de¬ 
ductions noted above. 

Each series is divided In order to decide to what category 
into classes, the exceptional for assessment each field belongs, 
into two, the others into classifiers, checked by head classifiers 
three each; the class of a and supervisors, examine it, and re¬ 
soil is determined by the cord it as of one of three or five “ sorts,” 
quantity of “ clay ” it con- of one of two or three “ classes,” of 
tains, meaning by “clay” one of five series or “orders” of land, 
that impalpable matter The five orders are (1) the “regar” 
which is formed by the or black cotton, (2) the “red ferru- 
combination of minute ginous,” (3) the “ arinaceous,” (4) “ the 
particles of the primitive alluvial and permanently improved,” 
earths with organic mat- and (5) the “calcareous.” On the 
ter in a state of decay, other side of the page are the methods 
The three soil classes of classification adopted. The classes 
are “ clay,” “ loam,” and are said to be few, and based on tan- 
“ sand.” Clay soils of each gible differences. The former can 
series are those containing hardly be said to be the case, when 
more than sixty - six per there may be three or five sorts mul- 
cent. of clay ; loamy soils tiplied by two or three classes multi- 
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are those with one-third 
to two - thirds clay, and 
the rest sand ; sandy soils 
those with more than 
two-thirds sand. In se¬ 
lecting samples the soil 
is turned up to a depth of 
6 or 8 inches, and the pro¬ 
portions of sand and clay, 
where doubtful, are tested 
by dissolution in water. 
The classes again are sub¬ 
divided into “sorts,” the 
“sorts” being determined 
on the same consideration 
as the “class.” From the 
first Government has de¬ 
precated any attempt at 
making an accurately 
scientific classification of 
soils. . . . The classes 
adopted are few, and based 
on tangible differences of 
soil; for the most part 
eye, finger, and thumb are 
the classifier’s only guides, 
and the nearest approach to 
a scientific method that is 
allowed him is when in 
cases of doubt he tests for 
clay by simple methods 
which give its bulk or 
weight, but do not indicate 
its chemical composition. 


plied by five orders to be taken into 
consideration, and it is recorded in 
the same paper (see p. 109, paragraph 
112 of vol. i. of the “Madras Manual 
of Administration,” 1885) that as 
many as thirty-five different money 
rates are sometimes struck for a single 
revenue district, ranging from 4 annas 
to Rs. 20 per acre. Again, if liberty 
to decide to what “ sort ” a field may 
belong, a palpably dangerous liberty, 
is allowed to a lowly paid classifier, 
by testing for “clay” with water, 
why should he not equally be allowed 
to test by fire, a quasi - chemical 
method by which the quantity of 
organic matter in a sample of earth 
would be more accurately ascertained 
than by that of dissolution in water ? 
(This is, of course, a rcductio ad ab- 
snrdum of the system.) What, again, 
becomes of the element of depth, most 
important in determining the fertility 
of a soil, especially in a rocky country 
where in one part of a field rock may 
be close to the surface, and in other 
parts the earth may be several feet 
deep ? Should not also a sloping sur¬ 
face, which causes the rain to wash 
away the fertilising properties of the 
so-called “ clay,” be taken into con¬ 
sideration in fixing “ class ” and 
“sort”? Is such a serious deteriora¬ 
tion in soil as that caused by im¬ 
pregnation with salt from salt springs, 
or occasional overflow of the tide, not 
looked to ? 

This leads to a consideration of the 
method adopted in Bombay to arrive 
at the relative values of fields by the 
classification of their soils. According 
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to the principles originally laid down in 
1840, and acted upon up to the present 
time, the most naturally fertile soil 
in a district is ascertained from local 
inquiries, and that being taken as the 
best, or 16 annas in the rupee, faults 
taking from their productive qualities, 
such as want of depth, a mixture of 
sand or stones, a sloping surface, want 
of cohesion amongst the constituent 
particles of the soil, the mixture of 
soil impervious to water, liability to 
be swept over by running water, ex¬ 
cess of moisture from surface springs, 
and impregnation with salt, are given 
proportionately to the degree of such 
deteriorating influences, so as to re¬ 
duce the classification by one or more 
classes. Of these there are nine, found 
to be a sufficient number for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, to lower the classifica¬ 
tion to 14 or 12 or more annas down 
as low as 2 annas. 

All faults found to exist in any 
field are shown on the face of its 
sketch - map drawn in the classer’s 
book by conventional signs. On the 
sketch-map must also be shown the 
segments into which the field is 
divided by him to ascertain depth 
of soil and deduction on account of 
unarable portions (such as on account 
of rock or of a road crossing it) and 
for other classification purposes, so that 
the supervising officer, in most cases 
an European assistant superintendent, 
can at any time test for himself the 
accuracy of the reasons given for the 
classer’s relative value in annas as¬ 
signed to the field. In Madras ap¬ 
parently the classifier only records 
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against a field “ 3rd Glass 2nd sort Rcgar ” 
or some similar entry, a vague method 
which renders any trickery of which 
he may have been guilty very difficult 
of detection by his supervising officer. 
That this may well be the case is ap¬ 
parent from the remark at page 107 
of the Manual, that when it is known 
that the ryot’s field is of such a sort 
geologically and agriculturally (what 
the latter term signifies it is difficult 
to understand), and that for his neigh¬ 
bourhood the assumed amount of net 
produce of that sort is so much, he 
knows how much he has to pay to 
Government; for Government ask in 
every case half of the value of the nfet 
produce. A method such as this must 
open a wide door for fraud, for if the 
ryot knows beforehand what he will 
have to pay for a certain description 
of land, he and the classer will not be 
long in coming to terms as to the 
nature of the entries to be made with 
regard to his field, and the slight exist¬ 
ing chance of detection will be run. 
In Bombay no man can tell before¬ 
hand what the rent of certain land 
will be, for the maximum rate is not 
fixed until all classification has been 
completed, and even after this none 
but the settling officer can tell whether 
it will be lowered or raised on account 
of greater or less distance from village 
site or water, or on account of the 
maximum of the whole village being 
raised or lowered for climatic and 
market considerations. There is, of 
course, a risk of collusion under both 
systems, but this explanation demon- 
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strates liow infinitely smaller it is 
under that of Bombay. 

It will be seen from what has been 
stated above that the separate assess¬ 
ment of fields is graduated down from 
a maximum rate from the highest to 
the lowest qualities of soil according 
to a regular classification in annas or 
classes determined by faults causing 
fertility to diminish in consequence 
of qualities existing or wanting which 
are perceptible to the eye, a matter 
that can be tested by a subsequent 
examination. The idea that the 
amount of clay (as technically defined 
above) can be ascertained by dissolv¬ 
ing earth in a test-tube—such is the 
method reported to be adopted—is 
chemically inaccurate, for there are 
many chemical ingredients, both fer¬ 
tilising and deteriorating, that are 
soluble in water, and that would 
accordingly elude detection by this 
test, to let alone the absurdity of ex¬ 
pecting classers to estimate with any 
accuracy the amount of any residum 
that might be left in a test-tube in 
the case of the hundreds of fields in 
any village. 

A revenue system based How far this system of arranging 
on field assessment seems land in blocks is permitted to effect 
to demand naturally and the assessment of individual fields is 
necessarily the separate not apparent from the description 
classification of each in- quoted from the Manual. The con- 
dividual field, and this is eluding remarks are, however, suffi- 
the sanctioned method of cient of themselves to condemn the 
the department; it is at system if it has been and is allowed 
the same time laid down in any way to influence that assess- 
that “ though the details ment, for it follows of neccessity that 
of classification extend to the assessment is unfair, and this may 
each field, the wider com- account for the unwillingness shown 
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parative view of the opera¬ 
tions should never be lost 
sight of, as it is most desir¬ 
able that the land should be 
viewed in a comprehensive 
way by the classifier. ...” 
As a method of work the 
Government have dis¬ 
approved of the plan, but 
encourage blocking as a 
sequel to field classification, 
and as, in fact, an office 
arrangement made for the 
purpose of check and re¬ 
vision. Under this system 
it is evident that the aver¬ 
age run of soils must deter¬ 
mine the classification of 
a block, and that isolated 
fields and tracts of better 
or worse quality than the 
average of the block must 
gain or lose by inclusion 
within it. 
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by people to bid for lands put up 
to auction by the collectors of late 
years, as proved by the annual revenue 
reports. 

In fixing rates of assessment, objec¬ 
tion is raised in Madras to former 
collections being looked to. This 
objection can only apply to an attempt 
to assess individual fields according to 
what may have been levied from them 
in the past, and in that case is right, 
inasmuch as if records were in any 
case in existence showing grain rents 
levied from fields under the old divi¬ 
sion of produce system, they would 
be untrustworthy for various reasons, 
and especially because the old recorded 
areas would be merely estimated and 
not actually measured. But for the 
purpose of determining the general 
level of assessment likely to lead to 
a successful settlement, no more re¬ 
liable data than returns of former 
levies of revenue (and area as far as 
procurable) could be made use of. 

No more certain criteria exist of the 
general success or failure of previous 
revenue systems than such returns, 
which prove by increase or decrease 
of cultivated area, and consequent 
advance or falling off of land revenue, 
the suitability or otherwise of the 
general level of assessment to the 
condition of the people and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times. Taken into 
consideration with prospects of rising 
or falling prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, with the opening up of new, 
and deterioration of old, markets, 
improvement in the means of com¬ 
munication, and other circumstances 
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tending to show tlie general condition 
of the agricultural population, such 
returns of previous assessments, taken 
over a sufficiently large area and for a 
series of years, are an infallible guide 
to what the level of assessment should 
be in future. They have invariably 
been so. taken in the Bombay Revenue 
Survey Settlements, of which the suc¬ 
cess is undoubted. Compared with the 
complicated Madras process, already 
described, of endeavouring to ascer¬ 
tain the gross and net produce of 
land, the system, to a man of ordinary 
judgment, is simplicity itself, and 
may be confidently recommended for 
adoption in that Presidency, where 
the very slow advance in land revenue, 
notwithstanding a generally dense 
agricultural population, is a clear 
proof of the unsuitableness of the 
present method of assessment. It 
must be remembered that inequality 
of assessment, to which the system 
has been shown to be particularly 
liable, is almost as fertile a cause of 
the non-success of a settlement as an 
excessive rate of assessment. The fact 
of large areas of land, nearly 40,000 
acres in the years 1887-8 to 1889-90, 
not being taken up by private pur- 1 
chasers when offered for sale by the 
revenue authorities goes far towards 
proving that the former is one of the 
faults of the existing assessments. 

In addition to all this, it must be 1 
evident that the Madras assessments 
amounting to the full rent and not 
being a tax on that rent, as those of 
Bombay professedly are, the land will 
not acquire that marketable value 
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which it is proved in many ways 
the settled lands in Bombay have 
acquired. 

There can thus be no doubt that 
the whole system of assessment in the 
Madras Presidency requires a com¬ 
plete investigation.. Such an investi¬ 
gation, considering that there are 
believed to be about 3,000,000 1 acres 
of arable land still available, which 
might under a better system be 
brought into cultivation and add 
largely to the land revenue, would 
be undertaken with a fair prospect 
of results satisfactory both to the 
State and its subjects. 

A. Rogers. 
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LAND REVENUE UNDER HINDU RULE 

The soil was the principal source of revenue in all 
civilised countries in ancient times, and though the 
forms of administration were rude, and officials entrusted 
with power were often oppressive and arbitrary, the 
demand of the State from the produce of the* soil 
was generally moderate. Manufactures and commerce 
and service under the State gave employment to a 
small proportion of the people; nations in civilised 
countries depended on the soil; and civilised Govern¬ 
ments grasped the idea that the nations could not 
3 Since ascertained to be over 6,000,000 acres. 
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;per if the soil was over-assessed. An excellent 
resume of the land-tax in ancient times has appeared 


in a recent number of the Pioneer of Allahabad, from 
which we make, the following extract: 

“ would appear that in the greater part of the 
ancient world one-tenth of the j>roduce of the soil 
was regarded as a proper contribution to the public 
exchequer. One-tenth is said to have been taken in 
ancient Greece, in ancient Persia, in China, and in 
Burtnah ; and one-tenth was the nominal demand in 
similar circumstances under the Republic of Rome. 
One-tenth was again the levy of the sacerdotal class 
under the Jewish theocracy ; and one-tenth was the 
impost with which Samuel threatened the children of 


Isiael as the price if they insisted on the appointment 
of a king. ‘ And he will take the tenth of your seed 
and your vineyards ... and he will take the tenth of 
your sheep.’ . . . 


“ The course of taxation appears to have been 
similar in the Roman Empire. Under the Republic, 
as we have said, one-tenth of the produce was the 
recognised official demand, though the exactions and 
corruption of provincial officials under the Roman 
Republic aie, ol course, notorious. The improved 
administration initiated by Augustus, the greatest ad¬ 
ministrative genius in history, regularised the finances 
and equalised the burdens of taxation to some extent, 
but in return appears to have exacted a greater share 
of the produce. Under the Dyarchy, as it is called, 
that is from the time of Augustus to Diocletian, 
the land-tax is estimated by the best authorities 
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have been one-fifth or one-seventh of the pro 
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duce.” 1 

Among -the ancient Hindus also the land-tax was 
moderate, and ranged between one-twelfth and one- 
sixth of the gross produce of the soil ; and this 
land-tax was what the actual cultivator paid. These 
rates are mentioned in all the best known works on 
Hindu law ; and Greek and Chinese travellers who 
visited India between the fourth century B.e. and-the 
seventh century A.D. attest to the mild and moderate 
land-tax of India, and to the prosperity of the agri¬ 
cultural population. We make a few extracts from 
Hindu law-books of recognised authority. 


Gautama. 

“ Cultivators (must) pay to the king a tax (amount¬ 
ing to) one-tenth, one-eighth, or one-sixth (of the 
produce.”— Gautama’a Dharma Sutra, x. 24, Bolder’s 
Translation. 

Yasishtha. 

“ But a king who rules in accordance with the 
sacred law may take the sixth part of the wealth (of 
his subjects).” — Vasishtha’s Dharma Sutra, i. 42. 
BaUdeds Translation. 

Manu. 

“ A fiftieth part of (the increments on) cattle and 
gold may be taken by the king, and the eighth, sixth, 
or twelfth part of the crops.” — Mann’s Dharma Sastra, 
vii. 130. Bidder’s Translation. 


1 The Pioneer Mail, 4 th May 1900. 
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tat the maxims thus laid down in Hindu law-books 
were generally followed in practice, and that agriculture 
prospered in India under a very mild land tax, is 
proved by the testimony of all travellers who visited 
India in the ancient times. We will extract here a 
few such passages from the records of Greek and 
Chinese travellers. 




Megasthenes, 810 b.c. 

“(35). India, which is in shape quadrilateral, has 
its eastern as well as its western side bounded by the 
great sea, but on the northern side it is divided by 
Mount Hemodos from that part of Skythia which is 
inhabited by those Skythians who are called the 
Sakai , while the fourth or western side is bounded 
by the river called the Indus, which is perhaps the 
largest of all rivers in the world after the Nile. The 
extent of the whole country from east to west is said 
to be 28,000 stadia, and from north to south 32,000. 
Being thus of such vast extent, it seems well-nigh to 
embrace the whole of the northern tropic zone of the 
earth, and in fact at the extreme point of India the 
gnomon of the sun-dial may frequently be observed to 
cast no shadow, while the constellation of the Bear is 
by night invisible, and in the remotest parts even 
Arcturus disappears from view. Consistently with 
this, it is also stated that shadows there fall to the 
southward. 

“ India has many huge mountains which abound in 
fruit-trees of every kind, and many vast plains of great 
fertility—more or less beautiful, but all alike inter- 
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:fced by a multitude of rivers. The greater part 



the soil, moreover, is under irrigation, and consequently 
bears two crops in the course of the year. It teems at 
the same time witli animals of all sorts—beasts of the 
fields and fowls of the air—of all different degrees of 
strength and size. It is prolific, besides, in elephants, 
which are of monstrous bulk, as its soil supplies food in 
unsparing profusion, making these animals far to exceed 
in strength those that are bred in Libya. It results 
also that, since they are caught in great numbers by 
the Indians and trained for war, they are of great 
moment in turning the scale of victory. 

“ (36). The inhabitants, in like manner, having 
abundant means of subsistence, exceed in consequence 
the ordinary stature, and are distinguished by their 
proud bearing. They are also found to be well skilled 
in the arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a 
pure air and drink the very finest water. And while 
the soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are 
known to cultivation, it has also under ground numerous 
veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold 
and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, 
and even tin and other metals, which are employed in 
making articles of use and ornament, as well as the 
implements and accoutrements of war. 

“ In addition to cereals, there grows throughout 
India much millet, which is kept well watered by the 
profusion of river-streams, and much pulse of different 
sorts, and rice also, and what is called bosporum, as well 
as many other plants useful for food, of which most 
grow spontaneously. The soil yields, moreover, not a 
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other edible products fit for the subsistence of 
animals, about which it would be tedious to write. It 
is accordingly affirmed that famine has never visited 
India, and that there has never been a general scarcity 
in the supply of nourishing food. For, since there is a 
double rainfall in the course of each year,—one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of the wheat takes 
place as in other countries, and the second at the time 
of the summer solstice, which is the proper season for 
sowing rice and bosporum , as well as sesamum and 
millet—the inhabitants of India almost always gather 
in two harvests annually ; and even should one of the 
sowings prove more or less abortive they are always 
sure of the other crop. The fruits, moreover, of spon¬ 
taneous growth, and the esculent roots which grow 
in marshy places, and are of varied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man. The fact is, almost all 
the plains of the country have a moisture which is 
alike genial, whether it is derived from the rivers or 
from the rains of the summer season, which are wont 
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to fall every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity ; while the great heat which prevails ripens 
the roots which grow in the marshes, and especially 
those of the tall reeds. 

Lut, further, there are usages observed by the 
Indians which contribute to prevent the occurrence of 
famine among them ; for whereas among other nations 
it is usual, in the contests of war, to ravage the soil, 
and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated waste, among 
the Indians, on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are 
regarded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, the 
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fliers of the soil, even when battle is raging in their 
neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants on either side in waging the conflict 
make carnage of each other, but allow those engaged in 
husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, they 
neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down 
its trees.”— Ancient India as described by Mcgasthen&s 
and Arrian, being a translation of the fragments of 
the Indica of Megasthenis collected by Dr Sclavanbeck, 
and of the first part of the Indica of Arrian, by 
J. W. M‘Or indie, M.A. (1877), pp. 30 to 33. 


Fa Hi an, a.d. 400. 

“ XVI. Going south-east from this somewhat less 
than 80 yojanas, we pass very many temples one after 
another, with some myriad of priests in them. Having 
passed these places, we arrived at a certain country. 
This country is called Mo-tu-lo. Once more we followed 
the Pu-na river. On the sides of the river, both right 
and left, are twenty sanghdrdmas, with perhaps 3000 
priests. The law of Buddha is progressing and flourish¬ 
ing. Beyond the deserts are the countries of Western 
India. The kings of these countries are all firm 
believers in the law of Buddha. They remove their 
caps of state when they make offerings to the priests. 
The members of the royal household and the chief 
ministers personally direct the food-giving; when the 
distribution of food is over, they spread a carpet on 
the ground opposite the chief seat (the president’s 
seat) and sit down before it. They dare not sit on 
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es in the presence of the priests. The rules 
to the alms-giving of kings have been 
handed down from the time of Buddha till now. 
Southward from this is the so-called middle country 
(Madhyadesa). The climate of this country is warm 
and equable, without frost or snow. The people are 
very well off, without poll-tax or official restrictions. 
Only those who till the royal lands return a portion 
of profit of the land. If they desire to go, they go; 
if they like to stop, they stop. The kings govern 
without corporal punishment; criminals are fined, 
according to circumstances, lightly or heavily. Even 
in cases of repeated rebellion they only cut off the 
right hand. The king’s personal attendants, who guard 
him on the right and left, have fixed salaries. Through¬ 
out the country the people kill no living thing nor 
drink wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with 
the exception of Chandalas only. The Chandalas are 
named “ evil men ” and dwell apart from others; if 
they enter a town or market, they sound a piece of 
wood in order to separate themselves; then men, 
knowing who they are, avoid coming in contact with 
them. In this country they do not keep swine nor 
fowls, and do not deal in cattle; they have no shambles 
or wine-shops in their market-places. In selling they 
use cowrie shells. The Chandalas only hunt and sell 
flesh. Buddhist Records of the Western World by 
Samuel Beal (18c84), vol. i. Introduction, pp. xxxvii. 
and xxxviii. 
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Hiuen Tsiang a.d. 630-45 

“ 16 . Civil Administration, Revenues, etc .—As the 
administration of the Government is founded on benign 
principles, the executive is simple. The families are 
not entered on registers, and the people are not subject 
to forced labour ( conscription ). The private demesnes 
of the Crown are divided into four principal parts; the 
first is for carrying out the affairs of State and pro¬ 
viding sacrificial offerings ; the second is for providing 
subsidies for the ministers and chief officers of State; 
the third is for rewarding men of distinguished ability; 
and the fourth is for charity to religious bodies, whereby 
the field of merit is cultivated {planted). In this way 
the taxes on the people are light, and the personal 
service required of them is moderate. Each one keeps 
his own worldly goods in peace, and all till the ground 
for their subsistence. Those who cultivate the royal 
estates pay a sixth part of the produce as tribute. The 
merchants who engage in commerce come and go in 
carrying out their transactions. The river-passages and 
the road-barriers are open on payment of a small toll. 
When the public works require it, labour is exacted but 
paid for. The payment is in strict proportion to the 
work done. 

“The military guard the frontiers, or go out to 
punish the refractory. They also mount guard at night 
round the palace. The soldiers are levied according to 
the requirements of the service; they are promised certain 
payments and are publicly enrolled. The governors, 
ministers, magistrates, and officials have each a portion 
of land consigned to them for their personal support. 
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7. Plants and Trees, Agriculture, Food, Drink , 
Cookery. —The climate and the quality of the soil being 
different according to situation, the produce of the land 
is various in its character. The flowers and plants, the 
fruits and trees are of different kinds, and have distinct 
names. There is, for instance, the Amala fruit ( Ngdn- 
mo-lo ), the Amla fruit ( Ngan-mi-lo ), the Madhuka 
fruit ( Mo-tu-kia ), the Bhadra fruit ( po-ta-lo ), the 
Kapittha .fruit (lde-pi-ta), the Amala (’O-mo-lo), the 
Tinduka fruit ( Ghin-tu-kia ), the Udumbara fruit (Wu- 
tan-po-lo), the Mocha fruit (Mau-che), the Narikela 
fruit ( Na-li-ki-lo ), the Panasa fruit (Pan-na-so). It 
would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds of fruit; 
we have briefly named those most esteemed by the 
people. As for the date ( Tsau ), the chestnut ( Lih), 
the loquat (P’i), and the persimmon {Tin), they are 
not known. The pear (Li), the wild plum (Nai), the 
peach (T'au), the apricot (Hang or Mui), the grape 
(Po-tau), etc., these all have been brought from the 
country of Kasmir, and are found growing on every side. 
Pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown everywhere. 

“ In cultivating the land, those whose duty it is sow 
and reap, plough and harrow (weed), and plant according 
to the season ; and after their labour they rest awhile. 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are 
most plentiful. With respect to edible herbs and 
plants, we may name ginger and mustard, melons and 
pumpkins, the Heun-to (Kandu ?) plant, and others. 
Onions and garlic are little grown ; and few persons 
eat them; it any one uses them for food they are 
expelled beyond the walls of the town, The most 
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ual food is milk, butter, cream, soft sugar, sugar- 
candy, the oil of the mustard-seed, and all sorts of cakes 
made of corn and used as food. Fish, mutton, gazelle, 
and deer they eat generally fresh, sometimes salted ; 
they are forbidden to eat the flesh of the ox, the ass, 
the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, the fox, the 
wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. 
Those who eat them are despised and scorned, and are 
universally reprobated; they live outside the walls, and 
are seldom seen among men. 

“ With l’espect to the different kinds of wine and 
liquors, there are various sorts. The juice of the grape 
and sugar-cane, these are used by the Kshattriyas as 
drink ; the Vaisyas use strong fermented drinks; the 
Sramans and Brahmans drink a sort of syrup made 
from the grape or sugar-cane, but not of the nature of 
fermented wine. 

“ The mixed classes and base-born differ in no way 
(as to food or drink) from the rest, except in respect 
of the vessels they use, which are very different both 
as to value and material. There is no lack of suitable 
things for household use. Although they have sauce¬ 
pans and stewpans, yet they do not know the. steamer 
used for cooking rice. They have many vessels made 
of dried clay ; they seldom use red copper vessels ; they 
eat from one vessel, mixing all sorts of condiments 
together, which they take up with their lingers. They 
have no spoons or cups, and in short no sort of chop- 
stick. When sick, however, they use copper drinking 
cups .” — Buddhist Records of the Western World, by 
Samuel Beal (1884), vol. i., pp. 87 to 89. 
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APPENDIX T 

LAND REVENUE UNDER THE MAHOMEDAN RULE 

The Maliomedan law, like the laws of all eastern 
nations, prescribes a moderate land revenue, as will 
appear from the following extracts. 

“ It is written in the Jami-us-Saghir that all land 
subdued by force of arms, if watered by canals cut by 
the Gentiles, is subject to tribute, whether the Imam 
have divided it among the troops or restored it to the 
original inhabitants; and if there be no canals, but the 
land be watered by springs, which rise within, it is sub¬ 
ject to tithe in either case, because tithe is peculiar to 
productive land, that is land capable of cultivation, and 
which yields increase, and the increase produced from it 
is occasioned by water .”— Hughes Dictionary of Islam 
(1885), p. G30. 

“ I ithes or Zakat on lands. Upon everything pro- 
duced from th e^grounxLt here j s due a tenth* or ‘ qshir 
ushr whether the soil be watered by the annual over- 
'ffovv of great rivers or by periodical rains; excepting 
upon articles of wood, bamboos and grass, which are not 
subject to tithe. Lands watered by means of buckets 
or machinery, such as Persian wheels, or by watering 
canals, m-e subject to only half tithes ( Hidayah , vol. i., 
p. 4 i).”—Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam (1885), p. 283. 

This mle ol taking one-tenth the produce as Land- \ 
Revenue was however scarcely followed in India, and the I 
Maliomedan rulers of India realized what they could. | 
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Emperor Akbar made a theoretical demand of one- 
third of the gross produce ; but it may safely be asserted 
that the revenue he actually obtained did not come up to 
even a sixth of the gross produce of his Indian Empire. 

In the first place we are told in the Ain-i-Akbari 
itself that no measurements were made in some provinces, 
and the gross produce could not have been even approxi¬ 
mately estimated. In the second place, where measure¬ 
ments and estimates were made, they had not the scien¬ 
tific accuracy of the measurements of more recent times, 
and it was possible for the millions of cultivators and 
the thousands of landlords or village head-men in every 
province to make the State Officers accept their own 
figures and estimates. And thirdly, and lastly, Akbar’s 
figures only represented the demand; it was the custom 
in the past centuries to fix the demand high in order to 
1 collect as much as was possible; and it may be safely 
asserted that neither the collections of Akbar nor those 
of Aurangzeb, who raised the demand still higher, ever 
actually represented more than a sixth or eighth or tenth 
of the real produce of the great empire. 

British administrators in the early part of this century 
began to rigidly collect the revenues which the Mahome- 
dans, Mahrattas and Sikhs had fixed as their theoretical 
demand. It was not long before they found out their 
mistake. Mr Dumbleton complained in Oudh that the 
severe rates of the Nawab’s Government were stereotyped 
by British administrators, “ without the same elasticity 
in realising.” Major Wace admitted that in the Punjab 
the revenue demand had to be successively lowered from 
one-third to one-fourth, and thence to one-sixth of the 
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ice. In the N.W. Provinces the revenue deman 
had similarly to be decreased from three-fourths to two- 
thirds, and from two-thirds to one-half of the rental. 
And in the Deccan, the first endeavours to make a 
settlement on the basis of the Mahratta demands ended 
in disaster and failure. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in order to 
avoid the mistake which is so constantly made in dealing 
of the land revenue of India under Mahomedan rulers. 
We shall now proceed to compile a brief account, abridged 
from tbe “ Ain-i-Akbari,” of the fifteen Subahs or pro¬ 
vinces into which Akbar divided his extensive empire. 
It is the most valuable account left to us of the state 
of India under Akbar, and gives us a tolerably correct 
idea of the condition of the people. 

1. The Subali of Bengal had twenty-four Sarkars 
or districts. The revenue was Rs.14,961,482, or nearly 
a million and a half pounds sterling. The Zemindars 
were mostly Kayasths by caste. The provincial troops, 
a sort of militia under the jaigirdars and zemindars, 
were 23,330 cavalry and 801,150 infantry, besides 
elephants, guns, and boats. The Sarkar of Ghoraghat 
(modern Dinajpur and Rangpur) pi'oduced silk. The 
Sarkar of Sonargaon (modern Dacca) produced fine muslin. 
Chittagong was an excellent port, and was the resort of 
Christian merchants. The Sarkar of Satgaon (modern 
ITugli) had two ports resorted to by Europeans. Cuttack 
had a stone fort, Puri boasted of the great temple of 
Jagannath, and Balasore and Jalasore were important 
places in Oiissa, Rice was tbe staple food of the people 
in the Subah of Bengal, and harvests were abundant. 
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>^2. The Suhah of Behar had seven Sarkars or dis¬ 
tricts. The revenue was Rs.5,547,985, or a little 
over half a million pounds sterling. The militia was 
11,415 cavalry and 449,350 infantry, besides boats. 
Agriculture flourished in a high degree, especially the 
cultivation of rice. Pulse was eaten by the poor; 
sugar-cane was abundant. Patna was an important 
city. Rajgar had a quarry of stone resembling marble. 
Monghyr was defended by a strong stone wall from the 
Ganges to the hills. In Champarum vetches grew with¬ 
out ploughing. Tirhut was an ancient place of Hindu 
learning, and Rohtas was an impregnable hill fort. 

3. The Svibali of Allahabad had ten Sarkars or 
districts. The revenue was Rs.5,310,695, or over 
half a million pounds sterling. The local militia was 
11,375 cavalry and 237,870 infantry, besides elephants. 
Allahabad was a sacred place of pilgrimage, and Benares 
was a large city and the most sacred town of the 
Hindus and the chief seat of Hindu learning. Juanpur 
was a large city, and Kalinjar was an ancient Hindu hill 
fort. Agriculture flourished in the Subah ; beautiful 
cloths were woven at Benares, and carpets at Juanpur. 

4. The Suhah of Oudh had five Sarkars or districts. 
Its revenue was Rs.5,043,954, or about half a million 
pounds sterling. The local militia was 7040 cavalry 
and .108,250 infantry, besides elephants. Agriculture 
flourished, and rice was grown. Oudh was one of the 



largest cities of India, and the ancient capital of the 
hero of the Bamayana. Baraich was a large town, with 
a mint for copper coinage in its vicinity. The people of 
the Himalayan regions descended to the plains with their 
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andise of gold, copper, lead, musk, honey, ginger, 
woollen stuffs, hawks, and falcons, carrying them on the 
backs of men and ponies and goats, and exchanged 
them for cloths, salt, ornaments, glass, and earthen- 

wale of the plains. Luknow was a large town amidst 
delightful surroundings. 

5. Htc SubuJi of Agra had thirteen Sarkars or dis¬ 
tricts. The revenue was Rs.13,656,257, or somewhat 
under a million and a half pounds sterling. The militia 
was 50,681 cavalry, and 577,570 infantry, besides 
elephants. The climate was good, agriculture flourished, 
fruits and flowers, melons and grapes were abundant. 



Agra was the capital of Akbar’s empire. “ His Majesty 
has built a fort of red stone, the like of which travellers 
have never recorded. It contains more than five hun¬ 


dred buildings of masonry, after the beautiful designs 
of Bengal and Gujrat, which masterly sculptors and 
cunning artists of form have fashioned as architectural 
models/’ Palaces were also built by Akbar at Sikri, 
and in both the places carpets and fine stuffs were 
woven, and numerous handicraftsmen had constant 
occupation. Fiue big mangoes grew in the vicinity, 
sugar of extreme whiteness was manufactured, and 
indigo of the finest quality was obtained. Mathura 
was a sacred place of the Hindus and contained fine 
temples; while Kanouj was an ancient Hindu capital. 
Gwalior was an impregnable hill fort, Alwar produced 
glass and woolleu carpets, and Perath and other places 
had copper mines. 

The Suhah of Delhi, contained eight Sarkars or 
districts. The revenue was Rs. 1 5,040,388, or about 
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half pounds sterling. The 
force was 31,490 cavalry and 242,310 infantry. Much 
of the land of the Subah was liable to inundation. 
The harvests were good, and the fruits of “ Iran, Turan, 
and Hindustan ” were grown here. Delhi was a place 
of great antiquity, and for a long time the capital of the 
Mabomedan emperors. There were mines of gold, 
silver, iron, and copper in Kumaon, as well as musk- 
deer and the yak-cow, hawks and falcons, silk and 
honey. Hisar was founded by the Emperor Firoz, 
who brought the waters of the Jumna to it by a 
cutting. Sarbind was a place of note, and Thaneswar 
was an ancient Hindu place of sanctity, close by the 
field of Kuru-Kshetra where the war of the Maha- 
Bharata is said to have been fought. 

7. The Subah of Lahore had five Doabs or tracts 
of country between the rivers. The revenue was 
Rs.13,986,460, or under a million and a half pounds 
sterling. The militia force was 64,480 cavalry and 
426,086 infantry. The province was populous and 
fertile, and the irrigation was chiefly from wells. 
The winter was severer than in any other part of 
India. The handicraftsmen were skilful, and gold 
and silver were obtained by washing the soil in some 
places. Lahore was a large city, and was strengthened 
by Akbar by fortifications, and beautified by surround¬ 
ing gardens. Nagarkot was a fort and a Hindu place 
of pilgrimage. Rock-salt was found in the Tila range. 

8. The Subah of Multan had a revenue of 
Rs.3,785,090, or less than four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The militia consisted of 18,785 
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cavalry and 165,658 infantry. The climate was like 
that of Lahore Subah, but the rainfall was less, and 
the heat excessive. Multan was an ancient city, and 
had a brick fort; and Bhakkar had another fortress. 
From Bhakkar stretched the vast desert over which 
the simoom blew during the three months of the hot 
weather. The Indus changed its channel from time 
to time, and cultivation and villages followed its course. 

9. The Subcih of Ajmir had seven Sarkars or dis¬ 
tricts. The revenue was Rs.7,210,039, or nearly three- 
quarters of a million pounds sterling. The militia 
force was 86,500 cavalry and 347,000 infantry. The 
soil was sandy; water was obtainable at great depth, 
and the crops were dependent on rain. Jawar was the 
most abundant crop, and the people dwelt in tent-shaped 
bamboo huts. The Subah was formed of the Rajput 
States of Me war, Mar war and Harowte (Kota and 
Bundi), which were virtually under their own Rajput 
chiefs, who owned allegiance to Akbar. 

10. The Subah of Gujrat had nine Sarkars or dis¬ 
tricts. The revenue was Rs.10,920,557, or over a 
million pounds sterling. The local militia was 12,440 
cavalry and 61,100 infantry. The soil was sandy, 
and Jawar and Bajra were the principal food of the 
people. M heat was imported from Ajmir and Malvva, 
and rice from the Deccan. From the seaport of Pattan 
to Baroda the country was full of mango-groves, yield¬ 
ing excellent fruit. Figs and musk-melons, fruits and 
flowers, grew in plenty. Painters, engravers, and other 
handicraftsmen were numerous. They inlaid mother- 
of-pearl with skill, produced stuffs worked with gold 
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til read, and velvets and brocades, and also imitatei 
stuffs from Persia, .Turkey and Europe. They also 
forged excellent swords and daggers and arrows, and 
carried on a brisk trade in jewellery and silver. 
Ahmadabad, the capital of the province at the time 
of Akbar, was a noble and prosperous city with two 
forts and a thousand mosques. Cambay was a flourish¬ 
ing seaport with fine buildings, frequented by merchants 
of many nations. Jhalwar was formerly a separate 
principality, and was inhabited by the Jhala Rajputs. 
Pattan exported fine cotton cloths. Champanir was a 
historic hill fort and abounded in fruits. Surat was a 
celebrated seaport near the mouths of the Tapti, and 
the Parsees settled in this district. “ Through the 
wide tolerance of his Majesty every sect enjoys free¬ 
dom. Through the negligence of ministers of State, 
and the commanders of frontier provinces, many of 
these Sarkars are in the possession of European 
nations.” 

11. The Subah of Mcdwa had twelve Sarkars or 
districts. The revenue was Ils.G,0l7,376, or over 
half a million pounds sterling. The militia was 
29,668 cavalry and 470,361 infantry, besides ele¬ 
phants. The elevation of the province was somewhat 
above that of the other provinces, and the climate 
temperate. Willow grew wild on the banks of rivers, 
and hyacinths and flowers of many hues in the shade 
of trees. Lakes and green meads were frequent, and 
stately palaces and fair country homes “ breathe tales 
of fairyland.” Both the harvests were abundant, and 
the country grew wheat, poppy, sugar-cane, mangoes, 
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aud grapes. Cloth of the finest texture was 
woven. Ujjain was a large and ancient city, and re¬ 
regarded as a sacred place by the Hindus, and there 
were SCO Hindu temples in the neighbourhood. 
Chanderi had a stone fort and 14,000 stone houses. 
Dhar was the ancient capital of Bhoja. 

12. The Subah of Kabul included Kashmir, Kanda¬ 
har, and the mountainous tracts on the north-western 
frontier. Kashmir is described as " a garden of per¬ 
petual spring surrounding a citadel terraced to the 
skies.” Shawls and woollen fabrics were made here 
in high perfection, and flowers and fruits were plenti¬ 
ful. Kandahar had two forts, and was hot in summer, 
with occasional fall of snow in winter. Kabul had a 
colder climate, “ surrounded on all sides by lofty moun¬ 
tains, so that the sudden invasion of an enemy is 
attended with extreme difficulty.” 

1 3. The Subah of Khandesh had a revenue of over a 
kror. Jawar was the principal food, but rice was also 




cultivated and fruits were abundant. Good cloth stuff's 
were woven by the people. The hill fort of Asir 
was the residence of the governor, and had a 
large and flourishing city at its foot, and Burhanpur 
and Adilabad were also important towns. Scarcely 
any land was out of cultivation, the peasantry were 
industrious, and the militia consisted of Kols, Bliils 
aud Gonds. 

14. The Subah of Berar had a revenue of nearly a 
kror and a half. It was watered by the Godavari, and 
the climate and cultivation were remarkably good. 
Elichpur, the capital, was a large town, and the whole 
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was studded with hill forts. Local chiefs were 
called Deshmukhs and Deshpandds, and some of 
them owned large properties and had armies under 
them. 

15. The Suhah of Ahmadnagar was imperfectly 
conquered by Akbar, and there is no detailed account of 




it in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Of these fifteen Subahs, the area included in the 
first eight roughly corresponds with the modern pio- 
vinces of Bengal, N.W. Provinces, Oudh and the 
Punjab. The land revenue demand of these eight 
Subahs under Akbar is shown below. 1 


Bengal 
Behar 
Allahabad 
Oudh . 
Agra 

Delhi . 
Lahore . 
Multan . 


.1 ■ 

Rs.14,961,482 

[& .)0l. . 

5,547,985 

:wk . 

5,310,695 v 

2o 

5,043,954 • 

.m . 

13,656,257 

3 or . 

15,040,388 ' 

2<ri . 

13,986,460 

. ^ . 

3,785,090 


Total, 3 J . Bs.77,332,311 


The land revenue collections for Bengal, N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh and the Punjab for the year 1895-96 
(previous to the recent famines) excluding laud revenue 
due to irrigation are shown below : 

’oTirints in the figures given for Lahore and Multan in 
' "rrStl omission in e.oh on... Th« 
iZbi"- ink. 6 i,nn » m. 
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N.W. Provinces & Oudh 
Punjab . 


Rs.39,052,210 

60,169,440 

23,966,990 


«SL 


Total, . . Rs.123,188,640 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 
1888-89 to 1897-98, p. 98. 


APPENDIX U 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE. EXTRACTS 
FROM EVIDENCE 

Lord Northbrook on TFdrs outside India 

14.108. Have you paid any attention to the arrange¬ 
ment made for the payment of troops lent by India for 
service out of that country ?—Yes, I have had occasion 
to give considerable attention to this matter. 

14.109. Do you think that fair treatment has been 
given to India in the apportionment of those charges ? 
—I think that India has been hardly treated. 

14.110. Could you go through the various cases and 
give us your reasons ?—The cases will be found in 
Sir Henry Waterfield’s Memorandum in the Appendix, 
page 364. I think I might take them in the order in 
which lie gives them there. 

14,111-2. I suppose you are goiDg to take them 
from paragraph 16, are you?—Paragraph 19. 

14,113-4. Quite so; I see, 19?—Well, I will not 
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>ack to anything before the Abyssinian expeditionT 
think that in the case of the Abyssinian War it was 
not right to charge India with the ordinary expenditure 
of the expedition. 

14,119. Do you remember the ground upon which 
the Government decided at the time that India had an 
interest in Abyssinia?—No; I should like to see that. 
I never heard of it. I believe a protest was made at 
the time. 
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14.120. I am speaking from memory now. Was it 
not put forward that the Government of India was 
concerned in this question, because Abyssinia, being 
within the purview of India, you may say the prestige 
of the English name must not be endangered by 
allowing any English official subjects to be taken 
prisoners ?—The idea may have been put forward. I 
do not think any impartial person would have paid the 
slightest attention to it. 

14.121. (Mr Courtney.) I think I remember a 
French critic arguing at the time that the war was for 
the purpose of discovering a sanatorium for English 
troops ?—That would be a better reason than the 
reason adduced as regards prestige, in my opinion. 
Then I come to the next case, the Perak expedition. 
It was a very small one; but in this Perak case I 
cannot conceive any one doubting that India has been 
hardly treated. Here was an expedition beyond the 
frontier of India, and for which, in order that any 
portion of the Indian revenue should be applied, it is 
by statute necessary that there should be an address 
to the Crown from both Houses of Parliament. I 
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(ened to be Governor-General at the time, and 
otested against this charge being put upon India, 




Not only was no notice taken of the protest made by 
the Government of India, but not even were the 
statutory addresses from both Houses moved, so that 
the law was broken, and the charge so made upon 
India lias never been repaid. It has remained charged 
upon India from that time to this, contrary to the 
law, and contrary to the protest of the Government of 
India. That is the case of Perak; that is the second 
one I have got to deal with, and I think this case is 
peifectly clear. I do not think that any answer can be 
given to it. In regard to the expedition sent to Malta, 
the whole of the expenses, both ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary, were very properly paid by the Government 
of England. 


14,124. Have you mentioned the Egyptian operation 
of 1882 ? I am coming to that now ; that is the next 
case, the Egyptian campaign of 1882. This was a case 
with which I individually had a good deal to do. There¬ 
fore I should not like to give any very strong opinion 
against the arrangement that was made. There was no 
doubt that as regards keeping the Suez Canal open India 
had a substantial interest. It had an interest. The 
question was wbat interest; how much the interest was. 
In the first instance it was intended that India should 
pay the whole cost of the expedition that was sent. That 
was when it was supposed that some very small force 
would have been sufficient. That was the reason why 
the Government at that time thought India should pay 
the whole. The English Government were put to very 
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isiderable cost, and we thought that India would be 
put to a small cost, and we thought she might very 
fairly pay the-small cost of the troops sent to Suez. 
However, the operations became very extended, and it 
ended in the expedition from India becoming a large 
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expedition. The whole cost was, I think, £1,700,000, 
and the ultimate arrangement made between the two 
Governments, the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of England, was that India paid £1,200,000 and 
England paid £500,000. That was the arrangement 
that was made, and it was accepted by the Government 
of India, but it certainly was accepted unwillingly. 
The Government of India thought it had been very 
hardly treated in the matter, and I think that, looking 
at it now, I must say that it would have been perhaps 
better if we had charged India half, that India should 
have paid £850,000, and England should have paid 
£850,000. I do nob want to press that, because I my¬ 
self was in the Government at the time; therefore I 
cannot say that I considered it at the time to be an 
unfair arrangement. 

14,127. [Soudan War.] Would you consider that, 
if the original plan had been carried out, India was 
sufficiently interested in the expedition to justify her 
being called upon to contribute?-—If you ask me my 
opinion, I should say, “ No, certainly not.” I do not 
think there was a substantial interest of India in any 
expedition to the Soudan, but my argument rests upon 
this, that when by a statute the revenues of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are not to be used excepting after addresses 
from both Houses of Parliament, it is essential that the 
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that statute should be strictly adhered to, 
and, in my opinion, the continued employment of the 
Indian troops at Suakim as a garrison was not covered 
by the address. It alone could authorise the expendi¬ 
ture of the money ; that is my point. As regards the 
force sent to Suakim last year, I say that certainly 
India should not have been charged. 

14.165. (Chairman.) Now you have gone through 
and brought before us the grounds for the differences of 
opinion between the two Governments? — I should like 
to be allowed to sum it up before you go to the next 
question. 

14.166. Yes, if you please? — To sum up what I 
have put before the Commission with respect to these 
cases of troops lent to India, I think certainly that, if 
the ordinary charges of that Abyssinian war were 
£600,000, that is a sum of money which India has 
a fair and equitable ground to claim. The whole of the 
Perak ordinary charges ought certainly, I think, to be 
paid. I will take the Suakim charges to be about 
£200,000, I do not know exactly what they were, but 
whatever the charges for Suakim were, I think the 
whole of the garrison charges at Suakim ought to be 
refunded to India. My opinion is that, on equitable 
grounds, £b50,000 ought to be given to India in re¬ 
spect of the Egyptian Expedition of 1882, so that the 
charges should be divided between the two Governments, 
and I think that those sums ought, either directly, or 
in some other equitable manner, to be allowed to India 
now. I do not see any reason why it should be con¬ 
sidered that because India has been inequitably treated, 
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in some cases, in my opinion, illegally treated during 
many years, that that treatment should not be redressed 
by some action at the present time. That concludes 
all that I have to say upon that matter. 
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Lord Ripon on Frontier Wars 

16.237. | Chairman .) Since 1885 the number of 
frontier expeditions has increased. Lord Lansdowne 
has explained to us that there has been of late years 
a change of policy in dealing with frontier tribes—a 
system of employment, I understood him to say, has 
l’eplaced the system of punitive fines, and he hoped that 
from that policy would result a smaller number of frontier 
expeditions in the future. Are you aware of this change 
of policy, and would you think it likely to have this 
result ?—I was not aware of it in detail, and I do not 
feel that I have sufficiently studied the question to be 
able to give an answer to it. Under the system which 
prevailed in my time, as I have already told you, we 
had hardly any frontier expeditions at all. And that 
again, I venture to think, is a question of policy. I do 
not think that the Government with which I was 
connected in India liked frontier expeditions; and I 
am bound to say that the military authorities of that 
Government disliked them as much as the civilians. 

16.238. It seemed to me, from Lord Lansdowne’s 
description, that the policy was one of greater inter¬ 
ference than heretofore, both in forcing the tribes to 
keep the peace and in endeavouring to make it their 
interest to keep the peace ; do you think that by this, 
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pvyby any other means, it would be possible to avoid 
such a disturbing influence on sound finance as these 
numerous expeditions ?—I do not like a policy of con¬ 
stant interference. My impression would be that it 
would rather lead to expeditions than the reverse; but 
I am speaking very much in the dark, because I really 
do not know what the new arrangements may be. 

16.239. Of course, we are looking at it simply from 
the financial side, the disturbing effect on the Budget 
of these sums of £200,000 or £300,000 that come con¬ 
stantly on the Budget?—Quite so. 

16.240. And the point that struck us particularly 
in the return of Indian expenditure was, that in the 
period extending over several years from the date of 
about 1887 or 1888 forward to 1895 or 1896, the 
items of frontier expenditure were not only present 
every year, but were present in comparative numbers 3, 
2, 3 and 4 in each year, whereas the previous years 
had been singularly free from them. That, of course, 
struck us as showing that, at all events, some change 
had taken place to cause this. Sir Henry Brackenbury 
and, I think, Lord Lansdowne, looked upon the present 
policy of interference, if I may so call it, as more likely 
to keep the peace than the former one. On the other 
hand, there is this to be said, that the actual figures did 
not present any such result ?—I should be inclined to 
judge by the actual figures, and I should not think, 
from what you tell me, that that policy had proved 
itself successful; but I speak subject to correction upon 
that point. 

16,241. They expressed themselves as being hopeful 
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the future ?—I hope it may be, I am sure. You 
know there are always persons who are urging frontier 
expeditions, and it is sometimes by no means easy for 
the Government to resist that pressure ; but if the 
Government were determined to resist frontier expedi¬ 
tious, unless they were absolutely necessary, I think 
you would find that the number of them would very 
greatly decrease. 
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Lord Lansdoime on the Indian Army 

15.996. (Mr Courtney .) Have you considered, Lord 
Lansdowne, from the point of view of India itself, 
whether, supposing she were isolated from the United 
Kingdom, it would be necessary to maintain a force 
such as is borrowed from the United Kingdom and in 
the same degree of efficiency ?—I should say certainly 
not. The Indian Army is organised with a view to 
the possibility of its employment upon operations which 
have nothing to do either with the internal policy of 
the country or with the mere repression of tribal 
disorders upon the* frontier. 

15.997. Then would it be a fair suggestion that the 
difference in the cost of training that force so borrowed, 
between what would be necessary for Indian purposes 
and the standard which is kept up for Imperial and 
home purposes, should be borne by the home exchequer? 
—It is very difficult to express these things precisely 
in terms of money ; but your question seems to me to 
point to the principle which I was endeavouring in my 
answers to the Chairman to enforce. 
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^4 5,998. That we for home purposes, for Imperial 
purposes, are keeping the army at a higher standard of 
efficiency than India, taken by itself, would require, 
and that we should make that consideration an element 
in arriving at the settlement of charge between the two 
countries ?—Certainly, an element. 

15,999. That cannot be put into figures, but still 
it is an important element in the spirit in which we 
should approach this settlement ?—That is my view. 
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Lord Wolseley on the Treatment of India and 
the Colonies 

13.270. And, therefore, the very fact of these re¬ 
serves being here is a source of great economy to 
India ?—Certainly it is ; and the best proof of the 
necessity of the reserve in India was the war of 1857. 
Supposing there had been no England to draw upon, 
and no English army to draw upon in 1857, what 
should we have done, where should we have been ? 

13.271. (Mr Buchanan.) That applies, of course, to 
the whole Empire, does it not ? And the difference of 
the position of India to any other part of the Empire in 
such an emergency is that, whereas, in the case of a 
militaiy eventuality in South Africa, we make our 
whole military reserves available, and we pay the bulk 
of the charges, we do the same to India, and we make 
India pay the whole ? — India pays nothing for our 
reserves at all. 

13,2/2. But when they are sent out, we make India 
pay the whole ?—Yes. 
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'^2 / 3,273. When we send out a military force in t 
case of an emergency in the colonies, we pay the bulk 
of the expense ourselves ?-—Yes. 



Lord Roberts on India as Training Ground for 
the British Army 

15,664. Do you attach importance to the argument 
that India affords the best training ground for the 
British Army during peace as a ground for reducing 
the home charges of British regiments in India ?—I 
think that everyone who has served in India of late 
years must admit that it affords by far the best training 
ground for troops, and this fact should not be lost sight 
of when the apportionment of charges between England 
and India has to be considered. I doubt if any country 
is so peculiarly well adapted for training troops as India 
is. At all large centres ground can be found where 
artillery can conveniently carry on practice with the 
present far-reaching guns. In the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of nearly every station, in some places at the 
very door of the barracks, ranges exist where soldiers 
can practice with their rifles at any leisure moment. 
Vast tracts of ground are available for manoeuvres on 
an extended scale, and owing to the amount of transport 
obliged to be always kept up, these manoeuvres can be 
carried on as nearly as possible on service conditions. 
Then the general state of readiness for taking the field 
at a moment’s notice, which is the normal condition of 
troops in India, renders that couutry an admirable school 
of instruction for the Queen’s troops serving in India, 
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does not in any way cause them to imbibe false 
notions of what active service in Europe is like. The 
lives of British soldiers in India are too valuable to be 
risked to no purpose, and it would be the height of folly 
to require them to perform such offices as cooking when 
native labour is cheap. The men are taught to cook, 
and can look after themselves and their officers when 
occasion requires, and the fact that life in India is more 
luxurious than in more temperate climates, does not in 
any way detract from military efficiency, or make troops 
less fitted for war in other parts of the world. I think 
it has been proved that British soldiers from India who 
have taken part in campaigns in Egypt and South Africa 
were quite as well able to look after themselves as were 
their comrades who came direct from England ; and as 
regards efficiency, they were, to say the least of them, 
not inferior. There is another advantage, too, which 
India possesses, and that is, that officers, especially 
young officers, are oftener placed in positions of re¬ 
sponsibility than they are in the United Kingdom. 
This is especially the case as regards Royal Engineers, 
but it holds good also with all the branches, and only 
those who know from experience how heavily responsi¬ 
bility weighs upon men when they suddenly find them¬ 
selves in positions of difficulty can appreciate the value 
of this kind of training. The fact is, that from a train¬ 
ing point of view, India is a very great strength to the 
army of the United Kingdom. 

15,665. Would you agree that England and India 
are partners, and that India may be expected to pay the 
charge for her own defence ?—Yes, most certainly. 
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py'\ 5,666. {Mr Courtney) Do you deduce any practical 
conclusion from the answer which you made just now ? 
—I think it should be taken into consideration in the 
apportionment. What I said was this : “ This fact 
ought not to be lost sight of when the apportionment 
of charges between England and India have to be 
considered.” 
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Sir Henry Braelcenbury on the Indian 
Army Expenditure 

14,782. It is not the amount that either the War 
Office or anybody else is proposing to charge India ? 
—I perfectly understand that; but, as I understand it, 
the basis of these charges generally is that India should 
repay to England what it can be proved that England 
would not pay but for the military requirements of 
India, subject to what, I think, is called some sort of 
debate. Well, my personal opinion is that it is alto¬ 
gether wrong that there should be any such theory 
as that at all; and if I might be allowed to give my 
reasons for that opinion. In the first place, I would 
say that the army iu India is largely in excess of the 
requirements for the preservation of internal order in 
India. The strength of the army in India is calculated 
to allow of a powerful field army being placed on or 
beyond the Indian frontier, in addition to the obligatory 
garrisons required for keeping order in India. The 
necessity for maintaining in India that powerful field 
army, in addition to the obligatory garrisons, is caused 
by the approach of a great Military Power into a pos- 

•< 
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which enables her to threaten directly Afghanistan, 
to which we are under treaty obligations, and indirectly 
to threaten the security of India. The foreign policy of 
India is directed entirely from England by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and it is part of British foreign policy 
generally. The object of British foreign policy gener¬ 
ally, I believe, is to secure British rule over the British 
Empire. If it were desired to maintain British rule in 
India only for India’s sake, then I think it would be 
fair to make India pay to the uttermost farthing every¬ 
thing that could be shown was due to Britain’s rule 
over India; but I cannot but feel that Britain’s interest 
in keeping India under British rule is enormous. India 
affords employment to thousands of Britons ; India em¬ 
ploys millions of British capital; and Indian commerce 
is of immense value to Great Britain. Therefore it 
seems to me that India being held by Great Britain, 
not only for India’s sake, but also for Great Britain’s 
sake, Great Britain should pay a share of the expend¬ 
iture for this purpose; and in estimating what that 
share should be I think that England should behave 
generously, because, in the first place, England is a 
rich country, and India is poor country. It is not 
altogether a fair basis of comparison of their compar¬ 
ative richness and poorness, but it is one that is worth 
bringing to notice, and that is the income tax of India, 
as compared with the income tax of this country. In 
India you have an income tax of two and a half per 
cent, about Gd. in the pound. I cannot lay my hand 
exactly on what, that income tax produces, but I believe 
that the Gd. in the pound produces less than £1,000,000 
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v ' sterling; in England every Id. produces considerably 
over £2,000.000 sterling. Moreover, Indian taxation 
is chiefly derived from land revenue and salt duties, 
and those fall ultimately on the poorest classes. Another 
reason why I think England should be generous to 
India is that India has no representation. I believe 
that it is an absolute necessity that she should have 
no representation under her present conditions; but 
it seems to me that where a nation is practically arbi¬ 
trarily governed, the governing power should behave 
generously to the nation it so governs. 

14,805. {Mr Courtney .) That force includes the 
75,000 British soldiers?—That includes the 75,000 
we have now. In the days of the Mutiny I do not 
remember what the proportions were, but they were 
something like six to one of native troops to British 
troops. The artillery was in the hands of the natives, 
the arsenals were in the hands of the natives. Now 
the proportion throughout the whole of India is two 
and a half to one of native troops to British troops. 
The natives have not got a gun, a single artillery gun, 
in their hands, with the exception of a few little moun¬ 
tain batteries; and the whole of the arsenals are in the 
hands of the British troops. To my mind you have got 
a condition of safety now in India which makes it 
utterly improbable that India should require soldiers 
from England to maintain internal order in India. The 
occasion when India would require soldiers from Eng¬ 
land is on the occasion of her northern frontier beino - 
threatened by a great power; and that is the occasion 
hen England would not be able to send them; and 
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cfoie it is that I say it is not right to say that 
England contributes by keeping a reserve for India. 


14,886. You seemed to think that the rule of India 
by England was much more in her own interests than 
in the interests of the Indian people?—No, I again 
most distinctly disclaim having said that. There is no 
one who holds more strongly than I do the immense 
advantage to India of British rule. I hold it as an 
aiticle of my faith, but I hold, and I used the expres¬ 
sion, that it is an enormous advantage to England to 
have India. 


14,88/. You gave, as one of the reasons, the occupa¬ 
tion that it gave to English people ?—Yes. 

14.888. To what extent do you think it gives occu¬ 
pation to English people? What is the English 
population in India ?—The British population in Iudia ? 
I cannot say offhand what it is. 

14.889. Including the army ?—I cannot say what 
it is. 

14.890. Two hundred thousand? — It may be 

200 , 000 . 

14.891. Including the 73,000 military forces?— 
Y es, I do not know really what it is. 

14.892. The military forces comprise, of course, the 
local forces, which include a large number of Europeans. 
I suppose the European population may roughly be 
taken at about 80,000 or 90,000 military and 100,000 
civilians ? I do not really know what the popula¬ 
tion is. 

14,893-4. lhat is not a very large number to be per¬ 
sonally benefited ?—Well, that is a matter of opinion. 
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M^nould say it was a very large number to be 
ployed. 

14,895. {Chairman.) Perhaps it would be hardly 
worth while for the British taxpayer to pay £1,000,000 
to keep those 200,000 persons in employment, would 
it ?—That was only one of many things. I was stating 
the advantages to England, and I said India employs a 
large number of Englishmen. Look at all the hundreds 
and thousands of people that we know whose sons have 
gone out to India and got employment there; and the 
great commerce which we have with India; and with 
regard to that what I would point out is that if India, 
for instance, were to fall into the hands of Russia, we 
know perfectly well that our commerce there would 
become practically extinct, because, if she did not 
actually prohibit the importation of British goods, 
Russia would put on such differential duties on them 
that she would make it practically impossible for them 
to be imported, as she does in Central Asia and else¬ 
where. 

14,896. Unless there is any other point that you 
would wish to call attention to, these are all the ques¬ 
tions we have to ask?—I have nothing else. But I 
should like to express my opinion that if this Royal 
Commission could see its way to recommending the 
abolition of all these accounts for military and naval 
services, for the Secretary of State’s salary and the 


expenses of the India Office, for diplomatic and consular 
charges in Persia, China, and elsewhere, and to sub¬ 
stitute for them a fixed contribution from India, as her 
return for the advantages she derives from Her Majesty’s 
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ernment and Her Majesty’s Navy, treating India 
more generously than she is at present treated in these 
accounts, the acceptance of such a recommendation 
would remove many constant causes of irritation, and 
would do much to convince all classes in India of the 
desire of this country, which rules India, to treat India 
justly and generously. 
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Sir Edwin Gotten on the Apportion of Military 
Expenditure between Great Britain and India 

G167. (Mr Buchanan.) Has not the principle of this 
charge been laid down by the Government of India Act 
of 1858 in which it says that:—“Except for prevent¬ 
ing or repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
the Revenues of India shall not, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to defray the 
expenses of any military operation carried on beyond 
the external frontiers of such possessions by H.M. forces 
charged upon such Revenues?”—That principle has been 
laid down; but then I suppose the House of Commons 
ratified the charge. 

6170. Would you say this parliamentary control, 
however, has not been as effectual as the Government 
of India would like ?—Yes. 

6171-2. I mean, looking at the list of expeditions, 
we find that the Abyssinian expedition, the Perak 
expedition, and the two Egyptian expeditions have all 
been charged upon the Government of India. Still, 
looking at it from the point of view of the Government 
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xrulia Act, would you agree with me in saying th 
in accordance with what appears to be the intention of 
that Act, India should not have been charged with the 
ordinary expenses, much less with the extraordinary 
expenses, of any of these expeditions ?—That is my 
personal opinion ; • but I can hardly express the view 
of the Government of India on those points. 

Cl97. Then I think at the close of your memo¬ 
randum you say: “ The general principles should be 
determined which should regulate the division between 
the British and Indian Treasuries of the charges on 
account of the European troops in India, with special 
reference to the fact that the military forces of the 
United Kingdom are organised to meet the require¬ 
ments of the whole Empire, that India has no voice 
in deciding on the nature of such organisation, and 
that she, as a poor country, is made to enter into a 
general partnership with England, one of the wealthiest 
countries in the world. The contribution to be paid 
by India should be decided with special reference to 
the relative positions and wealth of India and England, 
to the fact that India supplies a great training ground 
for the British portion of the Indian army. Further, 
it is considered that a contribution should be made 
by the Imperial Exchequer towards the cost of the 
fortifications which have been erected on the frontier, 
or to defend the ports of India against attack by great 
European Powers, and that England should bear a share 
of the cost of Aden which is practically an Imperial 
fortress.” I read those paragraphs in order to ask you 
whether you would wish to amplify them in any sense ? 
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—yKo, I think that that represents in brief what I wish 
to say. 

6619. . . . Further in the memorandum inclosed in 
the Government of India letter of the 25th March 
1890, the following passages occur ; “ India is incurring 
great expenditure in the increase of the army, and in 
armaments and defences for the maintenance of British 
supremacy in the East. It is surely not unreasonable 
to consider that England should bear a share of this 
burden, the principle should be that of true reciproca¬ 
tion, and India should not be charged on account of 
expenditure which must necessarily be incurred by 
England for the maintenance of her army and the 
Empire at large.” . . . “ That India should be con¬ 
sidered as affording a training ground for the officers 
and men of the British army, that the relative financial 
capacities of the two countries should be considered, 
and the whole matter adjusted on broad and statesman¬ 
like views of public policy.” Well, I apply all these, 
in the words of the Government of India, to the general 
question of all the relations between Britain and India 
in regard to charges in both countries for their common 
interests. It was suggested by Mr Ryder that the 
Government here, or the British Exchequer, was re¬ 
quested and prayed to show mercy and pity to a poor 
partner, and that it is only in that way that we are asking 
from Great Britain not to charge this and not to charge 
that. Well now, I maintain, as Mr Fawcett did very 
distinctly state—he said (Hansard, vol. 250, p. 454) 
distinctly he wished to explain (this was on account of 
the Afghan war that he said this), that so far as India 
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was concerned, this was not to be regarded as a 
of generosity, but of justice and legality; and he again 
repeated the words, “ the matter must be decided on 
grounds of strict justice and legality.” And then Mr 
Gladstone (p. 932) completely adopted all that Mr 
Fawcett had urged, both with regard to the principle 
upon which the expenses of the Afghan army should 
have been apportioned between the two countries, viz. 
that of a very substantial contribution from Britain ; 
but not on the ground of generosity or pity, but on the 
ground of simple justice and legality; and that is what 
I ask should be done. Do you not think so ?—I think 
certainly that the principles of justice and legality 
should be followed. 
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Lord Cromer on a Court of Arbitration 

13,642. That is what we should like to hear?—My 
view of the question of the home charges is this : I 
believe there is a very general wish in this country, 
in Parliament, and amongst Ministers of whatsoever 
party, to deal not only justly, but even generously, with 
India but I think it would be an extremely good 
thing if you could arrange in some way a Court of 
Arbitration to deal with these matters. It is not only 
that the settlement should be just, it is of the highest 
importance that everybody in India should think it is 
just, not only the natives, but the European public, who 
have also to be considered, and the Government of India 
themselves. Under the present system, although I am 
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ig to any special point, or saying that the dis¬ 
tribution has been unjust, there is no means of making 
the people in India think it is just. It is supposed to 
be arranged between the various departments and the 
India Office, and the general impression, rightly or 
wrongly, is that the English view is advocated with 
greater strength, and more successfully, than the Indian 
view. Whether that be right or wrong, the mere fact 
that such an opinion exists is an evil, and therefore I 
should be very glad indeed if something could be done 
to have some court of arbitration to settle these matters. 
That is all the more desirable, because a great many of 
these matters must be rather the subject of equitable 
compromise than anything else. Take the case of Aden, 
to which somebody alluded in the course of these dis¬ 
cussions : it is perfectly impossible for anybody to make 
any precise calculation as to what contribution India 
should pay for Aden. India is very much interested in 
Aden, and so are Ceylon, Hong Kong, and the Straits 
Settlements, and English commerce generally. It is a 
matter of judgment how much India should pay; and it 
would satisfy Indian opinion, and do a great deal of good 
in that way, if there were some court of arbitration in¬ 
stituted to settle these matters. 

lo,G50. (Mi Buchanan.) Would you give power to 
eitiei paity to lefer any question on which there was 
apportionment of charge to the board of arbitration ?_ 
I think I should. I should make them the court of 
appeal, in fact, I almost think they ought to be consti¬ 
tuted by Act of Parliament with the necessary powers 
laid down specifically. 
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,651. Something like the Judicial Committee 
e Privy Council ?—Very much of that nature, yes. 

13.652. And when a question arose between Home 
Departments and the Indian Government as to the 
apportionment of any charge, would you give the power 
to either party to refer it to the board of arbitration, or 
would it necessarily go there ?—No ; I think I would 
give either of them the power of referring ; of course, 
restricting myself to financial questions—nothing else 
but pure finance. 

13.653. And in regard to these charges which have 
permanently to be apportioned between England and 
India, the military charges, and the capitation grant, 
would you say that they, at intervals of five or ten years, 
should be referred to this board of arbitration?—I think 
so. My inclination certainly would be to give the utmost 
possible guarantee to the Indian taxpayers and the In¬ 
dian public, that all these questions are decided by some 
body of men who are quite independent, and who are not 
in any way biassed against them. I repeat that I am 
not saying that in the past the decisions have been un¬ 
just, but what I want is to satisfy the Indian public that 
that is not the case, which I think is of great importance. 


Sir Auckland Colvin on the Viceroy’s Council as 
representing Spending Departments 

3210. May I ask you one or two questions which 
Sir Ralph Knox wished to ask you, and which I shall 
be glad to put to you even in an imperfect way. They 
referred to the constitution of the Council of the Vice- 
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pv; im I not right in thinking that the number of the 
founcil, the Executive Council, I think you call it, is 
eight ?—Not so many as that. 

3217. Seven?—There are the Viceroy, the Com¬ 
mander - in - Chief, the Military Member, the Home 
Member, the Public Works Member, the Finance 
Member, and the Legal Member—seven. It varies, 
it is not necessarily the same; the Public Works 
Member is not always there. 

3218. Out of that number we may say that all re¬ 
present spending departments, except the Viceroy him¬ 
self and the Financial Member ?—I should not make 
that exception there; I should make no exception there, 
lhe Viceroy is in charge of the Foreign Department, 
which has a very large political area beyond the Indus, 
which causes very considerable expenditure. 

3219. Unless the Viceroy throws his weight on the 
side of economy, the Financial Member stands quite 
alone ?—Yes. 


<§L 


Sir David Barbour on the weakness of Financial 
Check in India, 

I think I am right in saying that in many 
respects the Financial Member stands alone as against 
the whole of the other Members of Council, in respect 
that he is the one to furnish the funds, aud the others 
want to spend funds ? — That is the case, of course; 
that is necessarily the case. The different departments 
want money, and he has to keep some check upon 
them, if he can. 
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225. So that, though he may he stronger in 
department individually as against any particular de¬ 
partment, he is not strong enough to resist the whole 
of the Council ?—He cannot resist the majority. 

2226. And the general feeling is that he has got to 
provide the funds for the necessary requirements of the 
others, so that he finds himself rather in antagonism 
with the general feeling of the Council ?—Of course he 
must have continual controversies going on as regards 
particular items of expenditure; that is inevitable. 

2227. And therefore, supposing the Viceroy is in¬ 
clined to some military operation and the Military 
Member of the Council is not actively opposed to the 
Commander-in-Chief, there would be at once a very 
large majority against the Financial Member ?—Oh, 
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yes, of course. 

2301. And in the whole arrangement of the Budget 
and of expenditure the Indians themselves have no 
voice whatever ?—Of course, they have no direct and 
immediate voice; but there is no doubt that the 
Government of India does pay a certain attention to 
public opinion in India; every Government does. 

2302. But they have no direct voice in the matter? 
—No direct voice as far as I can see. 

2303. By the Act of 1861 (19), without the per¬ 
mission of the Governor-General no member can in¬ 
troduce any measure (which virtually amounts to 
exclusion) about matters affecting the public debt or 
public revenues or for imposing any charge on such 
revenues, or the discipline and maintainence of any 
part of Her Majesty’s military or naval forces. This 
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s that, as far as the spending of our money is 
concerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did 
not exist at all ?—I do not think the Legislative Council 
as it is now constituted has no influence, but it has not 
much direct influence upon expenditure. 

2304. The Legislative Council is, of course, the 
primary source and the authority for expenditure. It 
is in the Legislative Council that the Budget of India 
is settled ?—No, it is not passed in the Legislative 
Council. 

2305. It is first passed by the Executive Council, 
and then it is legalized ?—No, it is never legalized at 
all. It is merely read and discussed. 

2344. Therefore the ultimate force is the personality 
of the Viceroy ?—Yes, but there are two forces. The 
tendency is ordinarily for pressure to be put on the 
Financial Department to incur expenditure. It is 
practically pressure. The other departments are always 
pressing to spend more money; their demands are 
persistent and continuous. It is uncertain whether 
the Viceroy will support the Financial Member of the 
Council or not. If he does not give him support, the 
Financial Department is weak; if he does give that 
support, the Financial Department is strong. 


Mr S. Jacob on the increase of the Public Debt 
and the Home charges 

7244. (Chairman.) Perhaps we may now take the 
debt as a whole. I see that the total debt of the 
Indian Government in 1875 consisted in India of 
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x.69,850,000, ami in England of £48,600,000, 
making a total, accepting for the moment the 
valuation of the rupee at one-tenth of a pound, of 
£118,450,000 ?—Yes, those are the correct figures in 
round numbers. 

7245. In 1895 the debt in India was Rx. 
104,373,000, and in England it was £116,005,000 
Putting them together on the same basis they amount 
to £220,378,000 ?—That is so. 

7246. Therefore the increase is in round figures 
Rx.l 02,000,000?—Yes. 

5431. Then perhaps you will turn to Table X. 
Table X. shows an increase of net expenditure in 
England from Rx.12,501,000 in 1875-6 to Ex. 
15,681,000 in 1895-6, and that is exclusive of the 
charge involved in exchange?— {Mr Jacob.) Yes, that 
is the total charge in England; that is not the charge 
for the army only. 

5432. Yes; I am taking the total first of all : Sir 
Henry has separated the army charge in Table X., 
and I shall next call attention to the columns in the 
Table X. which refer to the army?—Yes. 

5433. That increase on the whole therefore is a little 
over Rx.3,000,000 ?—Yes. 


Mr S. Jacob on Irrigation Worlcs and the absence of 
a Sinking Fund in India 

8757. Can you tell us what is the total capital out¬ 
lay on irrigation works for the period we have usually 
taken, namely, 1874-75, 1875-76 and 1892-93, or 
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^0#-94, whichever year is convenient?—The total 
capital expenditure has increased from Rx. 12,897,901 
at the beginning of 1875-76 to Rx.30,343,404 at 
the end of 1894-95. The total capital expenditure 
incurred up to the end of 1896-97 is estimated at 
Rx.31,921,000 ; that includes estimates for 1895-96 
and 1896-97. 

8758. (Mr Jackson.) For what period is that? 
—That is the total capital expenditure up to date. 

8759. £31,000,000 ?—Rx.31,921,000. 

8760. The amount of Rx.12,897,000 which you 
gave us, then, was the amount expended up to the 
period of 1875-76 ?—That was the total expenditure 
incurred at the beginning of 1875-76. 

8761. (Chairman.) How long before that year, 
1875-6, had there been capital outlay upon irriga¬ 
tion ? — I do not remember when first capital expen¬ 
diture was incurred, but it was certainly before 1859. 

8762. Am I not right in thinking that Colonel 
Cotton's work was considerably anterior to the 
Mutiny ?—It must have been. 

8763. And, therefore, irrigation works have been 
carried on over a long period, though they were not 
charged to capital in the early days in this form ? 
or would the 12,897,000 include such capital ex¬ 
penditure as was made by Colonel Cotton ?—It would 
include any expenditure by Government on those 
works which are classed as major works, at whatever 
period it had been incurred. When the present 
system was introduced, the account was carried back 
to include all past capital expenditure. 
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which we will call 13,000,000, really includes all an¬ 


terior expenditure on major works ?—Yes, all the ex¬ 


penditure which had been incurred by Government. 
At that time there were companies in the field. 

8765. Which have since been bought up?—Yes, at 
least there was a company, I should say. 

8766. Can you tell us how much of these sums of 
12,897,000 and of 30,343,404 are represented by 
loans borrowed either in England or in India?—Of 
the Rx.30,343,404, about Rx.22,000,000 have been 
incurred from loan funds. 

8767. And 8,000,000 would represent about the 
amount advanced out of revenue ?—Yes ; that in¬ 
cludes the old expenditure which was incurred entirely 
from revenue. The expenditure which was first brought 
to account when the present system was introduced was 
Rx.5,293,000 j when we first began to keep separate 
capital accounts, Rx.5,293,000, which had been in¬ 
curred out of revenue previous to 1867-68, was 
brought to account against the capital. 

8768. Up to that time there had been no borrowing 
for the purpose ?—No. 

8769. Then, in reality, the amount advanced of late 
years out of revenue has been comparatively small ?— 


Yes. 


8770. Not above three millions ?—That is all. 

8771. And all the rest has been borrowed ?—Yes. 

8772. (Mr Jackson.) Is there any sinking fund, or 
any provision for repaying the borrowed money ?—No, 
there is no sinking fund. 
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3. (Chairman.) As we liave understood fro 
r evidence on the subject of the debt, the settled 
policy of India, inasmuch as it is a constantly borrow¬ 
ing power, is not to set any sinking fund against the 
debt ?—Yes. There have been proposals at various 

times to have sinking funds for certain portions of 
the debt, but they have invariably been disallowed, 
upon that principle, that, as long as we are borrowing, 
we should merely borrow a larger amount with one 
hand, in order to create a sinking fund to pay off other 
debt with the other. 



Mr S. Jacob on the loss to the Government incurred by 
Raihvay Construction 

8123. Perhaps, in conclusion to the questions which 
I shall have to ask you on the subject, you would give 
us a resume of the mileage, the capital outlay, the 
gross earnings, the working expenses, and the net 
earnings in the years 1876 and 1894, beginning with 
the open mileage?—In 1876 the open mileage was 
6862; and in 1894 it was 18,841; in 1876 the 
capital outlay to date was Rx.112,000,000, and 
in 1894 it was Rx.246,880,000 ; in 1876 the 
gross earnings were Rx.8,794,000, and in 1894 
Rx.25,510,000 ; in 1876 the working expenses were 
Rx.4,229,000, and in 1894 they were Rx.13,530,000. 
In 1876 the net earnings were Rx.4,565,000, and in 
1894 they were Rx.l 1,980,000. 

8124. That is a summary of the condition of rail¬ 
roads in 1894 in India ? — Yes. 

8125. The Rx.246,880,000 practically covers all 
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expenditure ?—Except that Rx.8,000,000, 

I mentioned before. 

8126. Which, at all events, it is open to argument 
that it ought to be included ?—Yes. 

8142. (Mr Buchanan) With reference to the last 
point, whilst you can show that on railways there has 
been a return in rupees of about four and three- 
quarter per cent, on the amount of rupees spent on 
railway construction, has the construction of railways by 
the Government of India been a source of profit to the 
Exchequer as a whole ?—No, it has been a loss upon 
the whole. 

8143. It has been upon the whole a loss?—Yes, I 
mean leaving out all indirect advantages, and looking 
merely at the actual direct result upon the finances. 

8144. Financially it has been a loss ?—Yes. 

8145. Mainly due to the fall in exchange?—Yes, 
and the high rates of sterling guaranteed iuterest. 

8153. Then you are really embarking further in the 
policy of railway extension ?—Yes, and we are con¬ 
structing some large railways, which only gradually 
come into working. 

8154. And has the Government satisfied itself that 
there is a fair prospect that these will not throw an 
increased financial burden upon the exchequer ?—In 
the case of every individual railway, except in the case 
of those which are constructed as military or protective 
lines, the Government does ascertain, before construc¬ 
tion is commenced, that there is a reasonable prospect 
of the railway producing a net return of at least four 
per cent, upon the capital expenditure. 
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Sir Henry Waterfield on Local Cesses imposed 
on Land 


tsi. 


605. Are the Provincial Governments allowed to 
impose any local duties for their own local use, and have 
they done so ?—Such of the Provincial Governments as 
have legislative councils have, with the consent of the 
Government of India, imposed provincial or local rates 
since the alteration of the system made in 1877. 

606. How would you describe those provincial 
rates ?— They are rates or cesses on the land, collected 
generally with the land revenue, and applied either 
exclusively to local purposes, or under certain rules to 
the general purposes of the province. A proportion not 
exceeding ten per cent, may be taken for public works 
in the province generally, but not necessarily for the 
district in which it is collected. The bulk of it is 
entirely for local purposes. 

607. Are they at all analogous to what they call in 
France centimes additionels ?—I do not know the 
French system. 

608. Under that system, as I understand it, there is 
a certain rate of tax, and then for local purposes there 
is levied in addition, we will say, to every five francs, 
five centimes, which they call centimes additionels. 
Would it resemble that, or would it be an entirely fresh 
tax upon the land ?—In the first inception of these 
local rates it was very much of the nature that you 
have described. There w r as a three per cent, levied for 
general purposes, and then one per cent, more for local 
public works, but I do not think now that it is levied 
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m the same fixed manner; it varies according to the 
province, and according to the Act that is in force in 
the province. 

CO9. But it is a percentage on the land tax ?—It is 
a percentage on the land. 

610. On the land tax ?—I see your point. 

611. (Mr Courtney.) Does it run throughout the 
whole province, or is it attached to districts or muni¬ 
cipalities ?—I think the local rate is the same for each 
district throughout the province. I think there is ho 
variation in that, but it is levied on the land. (Mr 
Jacob.) In some cases it is an actual percentage on 
the land revenue, and in some provinces before legisla¬ 
tion was undertaken it was levied under the settlement 
arrangements; as a part of the settlement arrangement 
the land revenue was fixed, and then a percentage upon 
that of so many annas in the rupee, as we put it 
generally in India, was fixed for education, roads and 
schools. 

612. Education and schools?— (Sir Henry Water- 
field.) Yes, and hospitals. 


§L 


Mr D. E. Wachct on the Growth of Expenditure 

1 M 43. Looking at the evidence you have given us 
on the increase of expenditure generally, may I ask you 
whether you have arrived at any conclusions on the 
strength of the facts so stated, which you would like to 
place before us?—From the foregoing examination of 
the progress of expenditure it will be evident to the 
Commission :— 
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pre¬ 

origin 


That the financial embarrassments which 
vailed during the decade owe their 
principally to the enormous growth of military 
expenditure, which has led to the imposition of 
additional taxation, which now amounts, includ¬ 
ing the customs duties on cotton goods, to 
nearly 6 crores. 

(2) That the growth in civil expenditure is also very 
considerable. But so far as this is concerned 
there is not much cause of complaint save in 
one respect, namely, that the costly foreign 
agency absorbs a large portion of the revenue 
which could be considerably saved if there was 
more extensive employment of Indians in the 
higher grades of the administration. It may 
be observed that adequate civil expenditure of 
a productive character is much to be desired. 
I mean such as gives the taxpayers a fair quid 
pro quo, such as education for the masses, more 
efficient administration of justice, greater village 
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and town sanitation, and all other works of 
public utility which contribute to the expansion 
of provincial resources and prosperity of the 
people. 

(3) That the burden of exchange might easily have 

been borne, without resort to fresh and en¬ 
hanced taxation, had the military expenditure 
been on the basis of 1884-5. 

(4) That a similar growth, if allowed to go unchecked 


in future, is liable to plunge the Government, 
into fresh embarrassments, leading to further 
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taxation, which is neither desirable in the 
interests of good and stable government, nor in 
the interests of the people, among whom there 
prevails sullen discontent, inasmuch as their 
capacity to bear further burdens has been 
greatly crippled. The Secretary of State writes 
imperative despatches for strict economy, and 
for exercising utmost care in public expenditure, 
for the danger of increasing the burdens of 
taxation has to be borne in mind. (Vide Des¬ 
patch 12th April, 1888, vol. ii., Appendix, p. 
141 ; Despatch of 3rd November, 1892, vol. 
ii., Appendix; p. 154.) 


§L 


These warnings seem to fall on deaf ears, and Secre¬ 
taries of State do not enforce what they enjoin, and the 
despatches only remain pious intentions. At any rate 
the Commission must have noticed how in spite of them 
expenditure has grown apace. Since 1892 taxation to 
the extent of about 3 crores has been added, while the 
military activity beyond the frontiers was even greater 
in consequence of the acquisition of Gilgit, which 
ultimately led to the occupation of Chitral at a cost of 
1 h crore and with a permanent annual charge of 25 
lakhs! The State Secretary himself is a silent or 
originating party to this kind of expenditure, so that it 
may be truly obseived that the despatches are practi¬ 
cally of no effect, and that both the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India must be held equally 
responsible for that expenditure. 

It is a well-known fact that India has no true surplus 
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»eak of. It lives at the best from hand to mouth, 
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and is oftener than not in a condition of embarrass¬ 
ment from which it relieves itself only by windfalls 
or borrowing or by enhanced taxation which every 
time that it is imposed diminishes the capacity of the 
taxpayer, whose income does not exceed Rs.27 per 
annum. 

From 1849-50 to 1894-5 there has been a net 
deficit of 37*62 million Rx. In other words, during 
the forty-six years, Indian finances have exhibited an 
annual deficit of Rx.800,000 on an average. The 
most essential fact seems to have been invariably lost 
sight of, that India is made a poor country by the 
“bleeding” it has been subjected to, and can, therefore, 
have but a poor revenue. That a system of administra¬ 
tion, however well-meaning, which takes no cognisance 
of this essential fact but goes on adopting a western 
system of Government, a system of an alien Government 
in which the people have no voice and which is besides 
known to be costly, must in the long run end in 
financial disaster, however long it may be coming in. 

I go further and say it is a system unnatural and fore¬ 
doomed to failure. Under the circumstances Indians 
cannot but view with the gravest apprehension any 
further increase of expenditure. 

Mr G. K. GoJclicde on the exclusion of the people of 
India from high appointments in India 

18,331. I think you were going to offer some obser¬ 
vations on the services?—Yes. In every department 
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ndian expenditure the question of agency is one 
paramount importance. According to a Parliamentary 
return of May, 1892, we have in India in the higher 
branches of the civil and military departments a total 
of 2388 officers drawing Rs. 10,000 a year and up¬ 
wards, of whom only 60 are natives of India, and even 
these, with the exception of such as are judges, stop 
at a comparatively low level. And they are thus 
divided :— 
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C fl 

05 

In Thousands of Rupees. 


Natives. 

Eurasian 

3 

Qj 

04 

o 

u 

O 

W 

Total 

Salaries of 
Natives. 

Total 

Salaries of 
Eurasians. 

1 Total 
Salaries of 
Europeans. 

Civil Department. 

55 

10 

1,211 

947 

151 

25,274 

Military .... 

1 

1 

854 

12 

11 

13,268 

Public Works . . 

3 

4 

239 

33 

45 

3,415 

Incorj)orated Local 
Funds .... 

_ 1 

— 

9 

10 


113 

Total . . . 

60 

15 

2,313 

1,002 

207 

42,070 


In addition to these the railway companies employ 105 
officers, drawing Rs.10,000 a year and more. They 
are all Europeans, and their total salaries come to 
16 lakhs 28 thousand rupees. If we come down to 
officers drawing between Rs.5000 and Rs.10,000 a 
year, we find that we have 421 natives in the civil 
department, as against 1207 Europeans and 96 Eura¬ 
sians. In the military department there are 25,natives, 
as against 1699 Europeans and 22 Eurasians. In the 
public works department there are 85 natives as against 
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Europeans and 39 Eurasians. And in the Incor¬ 
porated Local Funds there are 4 natives as against 22 
Europeans and 3 Eurasians. The total salaries of 
officers of this class are thus divided: Civil Depart¬ 
ment, natives, Ks.2,905,000; Eurasians, 650,000 ; 
and Europeans, 8,830,000. In the Military Depart¬ 
ment, natives, 164,000 ; Eurasians, 139,000; and 
Europeans, 13,698,000. In the Public Works De¬ 
partment, natives, 537,000; Eurasians, 278,000; and 
Europeans, 3,962,000. And in the Incorporated Local 
bunds, natives, 25,000; Eurasians, 17,000; and 
Europeans, 146,000. In addition to these there are, 
under the railway companies, 258 officers of this class, 
of whom only 2 are natives, 8 being Eurasians and 
248 Europeans. Their salaries are thus divided: 
natives, 12,000 ; Eurasians, 50,000 ; and Europeans, 
17,10,000. In England £125,360 is paid as salaries 
by the Indian Government, and £54,522 by railway 
companies, all to Europeans. The financial loss entailed 
by this practical monopoly by Europeans of the higher 
branches of the services in India is not represented by 
salaiies only. There are besides heavy pension and 
furlough charges, more than three and a half millions 
sterling being paid to Europeans in England for the 
puipose in 1890. The excessive costliness of the 
foieign agency is not, however, its only evil. There 
is a moial evil which, if anything, is even greater. A 
kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is going 
on under the present system. We must live all the 
days ot our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the 
tallest of us must bend in order that the exigencies of 
the existing system may be satisfied. 
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G. Subramania Iyer on admitting Indians to 
some share in the control over Financial Ad¬ 
ministration 
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18,767. Perhaps you would run through them, would 
you ?—Yes. Before proceeding to express my views on 
the subject of the system of provincial finance, which is 
an important wheel in our financial machinery, I shall 
point out my remedies thus far. 1. There can be no 
doubt that one way of strengthening the financial position 
of India would be as Sir Auckland Colvin says : “ In 
some way without undue interference with the authority 
of the Government of India, to establish a control eman¬ 
ating from what theoretically is at present the last Court 
of Appeal, Parliament. A committee of the Members 
of Parliament, such as Sir William Wedderburn has 
suggested, to scrutinise the financial statement every 
year and to submit a report to the House of Commons 
betore the financial statement is brought up for discus¬ 
sion, would in some measure secure this end. The 
Committee would of course pay due attention to the 
opinions of the non-official Members expressed in the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy.” It came out fully 
in the evidence before the Commission that the present 
system, by which disputes regarding the apportionment 
of certain charges between the two Governments are 
kept up for years and finally decided to the satisfaction 
of neither party, should be put an end to. It has been 
suggested that the principles which should be the 
general basis of apportionment should be laid down 
in a Treasury Minute, and that the application of these 
piinciples to instances where the two Governments might 
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tot agree, should be left to an arbitrator, or a body of 
arbitrators, chosen by both the Governments. This 
suggestion commended itself to the Marquiss of Ripon 
and the Marquiss of Lansdowne. It would be a better 
system, I think, to rest the power of final decision in 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The 
Privy Council is a tribunal well known in India and 
would command from the people greater confidence than 


*SL 


any arbitrators chosen from time to time. I have 
already pointed out the importance of the Members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council being men in touch 
with the actual financial conditions of the day in India. 
To secure this end, the present system of appointing 
them for ten years, and keeping them on for a further 
period if the Secretary of State chooses, should be 
abolished. Their term of office should extend only to 
five years like the Members of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governors, and they should not be 
eligible for re-appointment. Among the Members of 
the Council there should always be several Indians 
possessing necessary qualifications and not necessarily 
official. They should be appointed on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the elected Members of the Legislative Councils. 
They would take care to put before the Secretary of 
State the Indian view, which he has no means of know¬ 
ing under the existing system. Coming to the consti¬ 
tution of the Government of India in India, I have 
already pointed out the desirability of the Governor- 
General being divested of control over any particular 
department, so that he may have more time than he 
has at present to attend to internal affairs of the 
country, which unfortunately do not receive the same 
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to 1885. The Members of the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council should be empowered to vote on 
the Budget, although any decision adverse to the 
Government of India may be overruled by the Presi¬ 
dent. There should be given greater scope for in¬ 
terpellation, and, whenever any measure of legislation 
affecting finance is in contemplation, the views of 
public bodies should be obtained beforehand as far 
as possible. 


The Hon. Surendra Nath Banerjca on Apportionment 
of Military Charges and wider Employment of 
Indians in Civil Offices 

19,320. You are going to proceed to give us your 
opinion on the growth of expenditure ?—Yes. The 
question of the wider employment of the people of 
India in the public service of their own country is 
more or less a financial problem. The expenditure 
has gone on increasing, especially in the military 
department; and Indian public opinion regards the 
growth of military expenditure as utterly beyond what 
the country can bear, and as seriously interfering with 
legitimate expenditure on the most necessary domestic 
improvements. The people of India who are capable of 
forming a judgment on the subject are at one with Sir 
H. Brackenbury in the opinion that the cost of the 
portion of the Indian Army in excess of what is 
necessary for maintaining the internal peace of the 
country should be met from the British Exchequer, 
and the expenses of the salaries of the European 
portion of the Army ought to be fairly apportioned 
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/ween England and India. Until this is done, the 
resources of India will not be found equal for the 
purposes of good and progressive government, and no 
improvement is possible in the condition of the masses. 
By the wider employment of the people of India in 
the public service economy would be introduced, and 
an impetus imparted to the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the people. Ten years ago, the Public 
Service Commission, presided over by the late Sir 
Charles Aitchison, at that time Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and consisting of some of the most 




distinguished officials and non-official representatives 
of the day, reported upon the question of public em¬ 
ployment in India. The gist of their recommendations 
may be summarised as follows: That indigenous agency 
should be more largely employed in the public service, 
that the recruitment of the official staff in England 
should be curtailed, and advantage taken of qualified 
agency obtainable in India. In other words, the 
provincial service recruited in India should be the 
backbone of the administrative agency, subject to 
European supervision and control. “Considerations 
of policy and economy alike require,” observed the 
Commission in their Report, “that, so far as is con¬ 
sistent with the ends of good government, the re¬ 
cruitment of the official staff in England should be 
curtailed, and advantage taken of qualified agency 
obtainable in India.” As a matter of fact, however, 
the higher appointments in almost all branches of 
the public service are held by Europeans, although 
more than ten years has elapsed since the Commission 
have submitted their Report. 
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APPENDIX V. 

RETURN to an Address of the Honourable 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, 

RETURN of the Number of all Persons who received from the Revenues of 
form of Salary, Pay, Fees, Emoluments or Pensions), of which th 
the Number of Persons and Total Amount received in each Class; anc 
and whether Resident or not Resident in India. 

I—Amounts 

; 

Annual Salaries of Officers on Active 



R.1,000 to less 
than R. 2,500. 

R.2,500 to less 
than R.5,000. 

R.5,000 to less 
than R. 10,000. 

R.10,000 to less 
than R.20,000. 

R.20,000 to 
less than 
R.30,000. 


No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Civil Department : 

Including Military Offi¬ 
cers in Civil employ 
other than those in 
the Public Works De¬ 
partment : 

Europeans . 

935 

R. 

16,41,967 

775 

R. 

29,59,545 

1,207 

R. 

88,30,580 

713 

R. 

97,53,399 

300 

R. 

72,45,186 

Eurasians 

1,088 

17,81,776 

382 

13,38,168 

96 

6,50,053 

8 

1,04,626 

2 

46,500 

Natives . 

6,203 

99,30,7 GO 

1,573 

56,43,034 

421 

29,05,967 

45 

5,82,509 

4 

95,100 

Military Department 
(Armi) : 

Excluding Officers em¬ 
ployed with the Civil 
or Public Works De¬ 
partment : 

Europeans 

2,22 2 

34,88,720 

1,960 

73,61,068 

1,699 

1,36,98,676 

749 

1,04,43,416 

81 

19,09,818 

Eurasians 

336 

5,27,941 

20,30,086 

84 

2,87,196 

22 

1,39,928 

1 

11,427 

Natives . 

1,367 

134 

4,42,002 

25 

1,64,672 

1 

12,000 

... 

... 

Public Works Depart¬ 
ment : 

European (Civil ) . 

871 

1), 12,126 

461 

16,32,067 

516 

87,56,668 

164 

20,38,415 

6 

98,868 

„ (Military) 

79 

1,44,633 

46 

1,41,366 

6,75,325 

33 

2,06,089 

43 

6,11,524 

19 

4,42,202 

Eurasians 

988 

12,99,869 

213 

39 

2,78,637 

4 

45,600 

... 

Natives . 

1,176 

17,25,221 

188 

5,95,461 

85 

5,37,800 

3 

33,600 

... 

... 

From Incorporated 

Local Fdnds: 
Europeans . 

15 

25,680 

24 

92,506 

22 

1,46,280 

9 

1,13,400 



Eurasians 

32 

50,940 

11 

40,280 

3 

17,760 



... 

Natives . 

279 

4,14,511 

39 

1,35,384 

4 

25,400 

”i 

10,800 

... 

... 

/"Europeans 1 

4,122 

68,13,126 

3,266 

1,21,86,551 

3,477 

2,66,38,293 

1,678 

2.29.60,154 

406 

96,96,074 

Total { Eurasians 

2,444 

36 6 ),526 

690 

23,40,969 

160 

10,86,378 

13 

1,61,653 

6,38,909 

2 

‘ 46.500 

\ Natives . 

9,025 

1,41,00,584 

1,931 

68,15,881 

535 

36,33,839 

50 

4 

95,100 

Total . 

15,591 

2,45,74,236 5,890 

2,13,43,401 

4,172 

3,13,58,5 lOj 

1,741 

2,87,60,716 

412 

98^G74 


........ nwivuB 1)1 iiiuiu mciuuc only persons or pure j 

ttie sense that they are domiciled there, and that India is their home. 
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The House of Commons, dated 24th April 1892 
to be Printed, 17th May 1892 



Indict, during the Tear 1889-90, Annual Allowances (whether in the 
Amount was not less than 1,000 Rupees for each Pei'son; distinguishing 
showing whether they were Europeans, Eurasians, or Natives of India, 

Paid in India. 

* Service in India on the 31st March 1900. 


R.30,000 to 

less than 
R.40,000. 

R.40,000 to 

less than 
R.50,000. 

R.50,000 to 

less than 

R. 60,000. 

R.60,000 to 
less than 
R.80,000. 

R.80,000 to 
less than 
R.1,00,000. 

R 1,00,000 
and 

upwards. 

Total. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 

* 

R. 

125 

40,89,975 

4G 

20,34,004 

7 

3,70,000 

13 

8,81,760 

1 

86,000 

6 

8,16,800 

4,128 

3,87,09,216 

... 


*6 

2,70^000 


M * 

... 



... 

... 


1,576 

39,2 lj 23 













8,252 

1,94,27,376 

9 

2,83,198 

12 

4,01,556 



2 

1,32,000 



1 

1,00,000 

6,735 

3,78,18,448 

; ... 










... 

... 

443 

9,66,492 









... 

... 


... 

1.527 

26,48,760 

2 

00,000 













5 

1,64,944 

|M 






... 

... 

... 

... 

2,020 

90,98,144 











... 


225 

17,10,757 

... 

• •• 






... 




... 

1,24-4 

22,99,431 













1,452 

28,92,082 






... 

... 






70 

3,77,866 













46 

1,08,980 







_ 

• •• 


... 



323 

5,86,095 

141 

45,9S,117 

... 

58 

24,35,556 

7 

3,70,000 

15 

10,13,760 

1 

86,000 

7 

9,16,800 

13,178 

8,77,14,431 

... 


7; 

2,70,’ 000 





... 

... 



3,309 

72,96.026 








• •• 

... 


... 

... 

11,554 

2,55,54,313 ; 

MU 

45,98,117 

64 

27,05,556 

7 

3,70,000 

15 

10,13,760 

1 

86,000 

7 

9,16,800 

28,041 

12,05,64,770 
















•uila "; but most of the Eurasians, and some of the Europeans, included in the Return are Nati^TMTta 
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Absentee Allowances of Officers on Leave, including Privilege 



R.1,000 to less 
than R. 2,500. 

R.2,500 to less 
than R.5,000. 

i 

R. 5,000 to less 
than R.10,000. 


No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Civil Department : 


R. 


R. 


R. 

Including Military Officers In Civil Employ other 
than those in the Public Works Department: 






■1 

Europeans. 

2G1 

80,7 G3 

248 

1,27 ,GG8 

431 

4,13,387 

Eurasians. 

308 

77,658 

10G 

67,184 

25 

24,72G 

Natives. 

1,597 

4,36,330 

405 

2,01,756 

127 

1,01,916 

Military Department (Army): 







Excluding Officers employed with Civil or Public 
Works Department: 







Europeans .../••• 

595 

4,05,862 

622 

5,63,487 

442 

6,92,718 

Eurasians. 

55 

19,495 

10 

7,629 

2 

3,003 

Natives. 

569 

2,45,308 

31 

29,300 

1 

94G 

Public Works Department: 







Europeans (Civil). 

453 

98,273 

143 

9S,467 

144 

1,64,104 

„ (Military). 

21 

12,123 

8 

7,587 

14 

13,412 

Eurasians . 

3G7 

60,733 

41 

20,141 

16 

26,303 | 

Natives. 

328 

85,748 

40 

40,794 

20 

20,013 ^ 

From Incorporated Local Funds : 







Europeans. 

4 

3,218 

1 

440 

3 

4,3.0 

Eurasians. 

3 

922 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Natives. 

44 

12,104 

5 

1,682 

1 

323 

f Europeans . 

1,334 

6,00,239 

1,022 

7,97,649 

1,034 

12,87,951 

Total . . -I Eurasians . 

733 

1,64,808 

157 

94,954 

43 

54,092 

\ Natives 

2,538 

7,79,490 

481 

2,73,532 

149 

1,23,198 

. 

Total . 

4,G05 

15,44,537 

1,660 

11,66,135 

1,226 

14,65,241 


M 
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Leave, who di#w Leave Allowances in India during the Year 1889-90. 


R. 10,000 to less 
than R. 20,000. 

R.20,000 to less 
than R.30,000. 

R.30,000 to less 
than R.40,000. 

R.40,000 to less 
than R. 50,000. 

R.50,000 and 
upwards. 

Total. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 


R. 


R. 


R. 

- 

R. 


R. 


R. 

309 

4,92,859 

113 

3,32,029 

49 

1,98,637 

19 

81,080 

2 

30,349 

1,432 

17,56,772 

2 

4,287 

2 

3,979 



... 

... 


... 

443 

1,77,834 

15 

24,525 

4 

12,350 

... 

... 

1 

2,750 

... 


2,149 

7,79,627 

295 

5,41,017 

21 

1,03,341 

1 

7,795 

5 

34,780 



1,981 

23,49,000 

... 




... 


... 

... 


... 

67 

30,187 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


601 

2,75,554 

42 

80,772 

2 

5,724 







784 

4,47,340 

11 

26,415 

2 

7,343 

2 

4,012 

... 

... 

... 


58 

70,892 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


424 

1,13,177 

2 

2,898 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

390 

1,49,453 

3 

4,322 

... 

... 

... 

... 

#|| 




11 

12,310 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

922 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

50 

14,109 

6G0 

11,45,385 

138 

4,48,437 

25 

2,10,444 

24 

1,15,860 

2 

30,349 

4,266 

46,36,314 

2 

4,287 

2 

3,979 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

937 

3,22,120 

17 

27,423 

4 

12,350 

... 

... 

1 

2,750 

... 

... 

8,190 

12,18,743 

679 

11,77,095 

144 

4,64,766 

25 

2,10,444 

25 

1,18,G10 

2 

30,349 

8,393 

61,77,177 
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Civil Dept. : 

Europeans ' 
Eurasians 

Natives 

Military Dept. : 

(a) Pensd. unde 
Civil Regulns, 

Europeans 1 
Eurasians j 

Natives 


Ine Regulns.: 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Natives 

PuulicWorksDkf 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Natives 

Political : 

Europeans \ 
Eurasians / 

Natives 

Compassionate 
Allowances : 
Europeans 1 
Eurasians / 
Natives 

From Incorporati 
Local Funds 

Europeans \ 
Eurasians J 
Natives 


Total 



R. 1,000 to less 
than R.2,000. 

R.2,000 to less 
than R.3,000. 

R.3,000 to less 
than R.4,000. 

R.4,000 to less 
than R.5,000. 

R.5,000 to less 
than R.6,000. 

R.6,000 to less 
than R.7,000 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 

- 261 

2,28,200 

112 

2,44,571 

51 

1,63,405 

38 

1,42,127 

24 

1,15,415 

8 

43,624 

. 626 

7,72,971 

149 

3,30,586 

82 

2,48,521 

44 

1,81,247 

20 

95,470 

4 

24,000 

r 











u 

34 

47,485 

8 

15,807 

5 

17,100 

2 

8,000 

... 

... 

... 


. 49 

r 

60,938 

14 

32,608 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

196 

2,51,416 

91 

8,11,975 

11 

38,144 

4 

17,436 

6 

28,956 

1 

6,636 1 

324 

4,58,014 

17 

36,273 

1 

3,530 

... 

... 


... 


i 

! 

50 

63,470 

38 

86,286 

5 

15,043 

8 

29,116 

8 

38,804 

l 

6,000 

95 

1,27,081 

23 

50,788 

2 

5,335 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 445 

5,84,700 

129 

2,91,542 

72 

2,36,469 

26 

1,17,605 

10 

54,857 

41 

2,20,716 

8 

8,220 

1 

2,400 

... 

|M 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... ^ 

13 

12,896 

4 

5,162 

3 

7,886 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

945 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

J 

• 550 

5,99,736 

250 

6,61,039 

72 

2,33,692 

52 

1,96,679 

38 

1,83,175 

10 

56,260 

1,552 ! 

20,16,600 

336 

7,46,959 

160 

5,01,741 

70 

2,98,852 

30 

1,50,327 

45 

2,44,715 

2,102 5 

26,16,336 

586 

14,07,998 

232 

7,35,433 

122 

4,95,531 

68 

3,33,502 

55 

3,00,975 , 
_: 1 


.iVote.—The percentage of Europeans drawing pensio^ 
* Amount drawn by members of the Indian Civil Service, who pay or & 
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II.—Amounts Paid in England. 



£100 and 
under £250. 

£250 and 
under £500. 

£500 and 
under £1000. 

£1,000 and 
under £2,0u0. 

£2,000 and 
under £3,000. 

£5,000 and 
upwards. 

Total. 


No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Salaries : 

European .... 
Eurasian . 

Native .... 

181 

£ 

27,316 

84 

£ 

27,919 

60 

£ 

40,825 

19 

£ 

22,300 

1 

£ 

2,000 

1 

£ 

5,000 

346 

£ 

125,360 

Furlough Pay and Absentee 
Allowances : 

European 

Eurasian .... 
Native .... 

675 

*1 

11 

112,518 

“ioo 

1,546 

528 

1S4,0S6 

289 

188,383 

*983 

41 

46,698 

.7. 

... 

• 

... 

1,533 

*“l 

11 

532,668 

”ioo 

1,546 

Retired Pay and Pensions: 
European . . . ^ 

Eurasian .... 
Native .... 

864 

‘l 

137,196 

*551 

*220 

981 

t358,567 

*1,000 

985 

f686,314 

*2,800 

616 

t688,707 

*15,600 

3 

6,650 

“i 

ejoio 

J3,449 

”*2 

1,897,385 

7,’ 130 

Pensions towards which 
Officers have Contri¬ 
buted : 

European .... 
Eurasian .... 
Native .... 

2,217 

312,583 

1,284 

401,575 

100 

78,748 

352 

352,900 

4 

8,728 

• •• 


3,957 

1,154,534 

Gratuities : 

European .... 
Eurasian .... 
Native .... 

2 

278 

1 

453 

•• 

... 

... 


••• 

... 

Ml 

... 

3 

731 

(European . 
Total •< Eurasian . 
(Native 

3,939 

1 

12 

590,442 

100 

1,766 

2,878 

973,600 

1,434 

998,053 

1,028 

1,126,205 

8 

17,378 

l 

"i 

5,000 

6*910 

9,288 

1 

13 

3,710,678 

100 

8,676 

Total . 

3,952 

592,308 

2,878 

973,600 

1 

1,434| 998,053 

1,028 

1,126,205 

8 

17,378 

2 

11,910 

9,302 

3,719,454 


<§L 


to 

vO 

to 


A 


* Salaries drawn in 25 cases, in addition to the officers’ pay or pension, and not included in the total of the column headed “ Salaries.” 
t Including 241 medical annuities, to which the officers contributed. . 

t Including 40 Europeans drawij|y £19,449, who were resident in India. • 
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HI. —Amounts Paid by Indian Railway Companies. 


(a) Resident in India. 


(sl 


w/ - 

R.1,000 and 
under 
R.2,500. 

R.2,500 and 
under 
R.5,000. 

R.5,000 and 
under 
R.10,000. 

R.10,000 and 
under 

R. 20,000. 

R.20,000 and 
under 

R.30,000. 

R.30,000 and 
under 

R.40,000. 

R. 40,000 and 
under 

R. 50,000. 

Total. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Salaries : 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


JtV. 


R. 


R. 

European 

1,441 

24,73,477 

654 

22,49,985 

248 

17,10,610 

87 

11,52,194 

12 

2,72,574 

6 

2,04,000 

... 

... 

2,448 

80,62,840 

Eurasian 

1,158 

18,06,778 

101 

3,19,775 

8 

50,139 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1,267 

21,76,692 

Native 

863 

12,54,885 

30 

1,00,174 

2 

12,300 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

895 

13,67,359 

Total 

3,462 

55,35,140 

785 

26,69,934 

258 

17,73,049 

87 

11,52,194 

12 

2,72,574 

6 

2,04,000 

... 

... 

4,610 

1,16,06,891 


(b) Not Resident in India . 



£100 and under 
£250. 

£250 and under 
£500. 

£500 and under 
£1,000. 

£1,000 and under 
£2,000. 

Total. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Salaries ; 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


& 

1 European 

94 

14,724 

51 

16,230 

31 

19,058 

4 

4,510 

180 

54,522 

Eurasian . 

... 

... 


- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Native 

... 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total . 

94 

14,724 

51 

16,230 

31 

19,058 

4 

4,510 

180 

54,522 
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APPENDIX W 



COST OF FOREIGN WARS CHARGED TO INDIA 


Expedition. 

Ordinary Charges. 

Extraordinary Charges. 

Paid by 
India. 

Paid by 
England. 

Paid by 
India. 

Paid by 
England. 

First Afghan War, 
War, 1838-42 

all 

none 

all 

none 

First China War, 
1839-40 

all 

none 

none 

all 

Persian War, 1856 

all 

none 

i 

half 

half 

Abysinnian War, 
1867-68 

all 

none 

none 

all 

Perak Expedition, 
1875 

all 

none 

none 

all 

Second Afghan War, 
1878-80 

all 

none 

all except 
£5,000,000 

£5,000,000 

Egyption War, 1882 

Soudan War, 1885-86 

all 

all 

none 

none 

all except 
£500,000 
none 

£500,000 

all 


Vide Report of Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, vol. ii. 
p. 305. 


APPENDIX X 

LETTER ON LAND ASSESSMENTS IN INDIA 

To the Editor of the “ Times ” 

Even at a time when public attention is 
mainly confined to the incidents of the Transvaal war, 
Englishmen have not lost sight of the grave disaster 
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has overtaken their suffering fellow-subjects 
in India. Over three millions of my countrymen are 
on relief works, and English administrators, from the 
highest to the lowest, are straining every nerve to save 
human lives in the midst of a calamity almost unex¬ 
ampled in its intensity even in India. 

Permit me, as an old and faithful and retired servant 
of the Indian Government, to speak a few words at this 
juncture. For the present system of relief operations I 
have nothing hut praise ; from all accounts that I have 
received and am receiving from the tracts most seriously 
affected, I am convinced that all that is humanly pos¬ 
sible is being done to save life. I wish, therefore, to 
confine my remarks to the subject of preventing such 
famines in the future, and making the cultivators of 
India more resourceful, more prosperous, more able to 
tide over bad years which must come from time to 
time. 

In Bengal the cultivators are, generally speaking, 
prosperous and resourceful. It is within my experience 
that when the entire crops of a year were destroyed in 
certain tracts by a cyclone and storm-wave (in 1876) 
the people helped themselves out of their savings of 
previous years, and I scarcely opened any relief works 
except for a small number of orphans and old men and 
women. The old Hindu rule that one-sixth the gross 
produce of the soil is due as rent is virtually observed 
in Bengal; in no district of Bengal is the average of 
rent higher, and in many districts it is considerably 
lower. This permits the cultivators to save, and, except 
in Orissa, which is not permanently settled, there has been 
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erious and disastrous famine in Bengal within tin: 




century. 

In Northern India the mistakes made in land settle¬ 
ments in previous years have to a great extent been 
rectified. The old practice of the Government settling 
the rent payable by every village and every cultivator 
has been abandoned, and landlords are permitted, under 
certain restrictions, to make their own arrangements 
with cultivators. The old rule of demanding two-thirds 
of the landlords’ rental as Government revenue has also 
been abandoned since 1855 ; the Government has con¬ 
siderately limited its demand to one-half the rental. 
You will see from Sir Anthony JVIacDonnell’s replies to 
questions 5727 to 5740 of the Currency Committee, 
which lately sat in London, that under the present 
arrangements the cultivators generally pay one-fifth of 
the gross produce of the soil as rent to landlords, and 
one-half of what the landlord receives is claimed by 
the Government as its revenue. This arrangement is 
satisfactory, and I would only fix this one-fifth of the 
produce as the maximum limit of rent, in order to 
permanently prevent undue enhancement, which must 
necessarily impoverish the cultivators. 

It is in Southern India and in the Central Provinces 
of India that land settlements are harsh and unsatis¬ 
factory, and necessarily render the cultivators resource¬ 
less and helpless in years of bad harvests. In Madras 
the Government is virtually the landlord in most parts 
of the province, and demands as revenue one-half of 
the net produce of the soil, which, it is explained in 
Government orders, should not exceed one-tliird the 
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produce. The “ net produce ” is ascertained b; 
educting from the “ gross produce ” the cost of culti¬ 
vation ; the calculations are made by subordinate and 
low-paid Government officials who are not always fair 
to cultivators ; and distinguished and honourable Madras 
gentlemen have placed facts before me, showing that in 
some cases the Government assessment approximates 
to one-half the gross produce of the soil. I shall be able 
to lay these facts before the authorities and'the public 
on my return to Europe; but what I wish to urge now 
is that either one-third or one-half the gross produce is a 
high and ruinous limit of land revenue, and necessarily 
reduced the cultivators to a state of perpetual poverty 
and indebtedness. Such a limit of land revenue is 
unexampled in Bengal and Northern India; it disables 
cultivators from saving in good years ; it renders them 
subject to inevitable famines and deaths by the million 
in bad years. The Madras famine of 1877 swept away 
five millions of the population. 

The worst case, however, is that of the Central 
Provinces of India. There the Government fixes the 
rents payable by cultivators to landlords, and also fixes 
its own share of revenue out of the landlords’ receipts. 
The principle on which the rents are fixed is the same 
as in Madras, theoretically one-half of the net produce 
of the soil was fixed as rent; practically the assessments 
have been even harsher than in Madras. I have care¬ 
fully ascertained facts from the best authorities ; it was 
only yesterday that a distinguished gentleman, now a 
member of Lord Curzon’s Legislative Council, was kind 
enough to place documents and facts in my hands ; and 
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morning I have received a letter from another welN 
informed gentleman, who writes thus from the Central 
Provinces: 

“ The rent payable by every class of tenants in these 
provinces has been enhanced by the Settlement Officers 
at the recent Settlement. The rent so fixed is gener¬ 
ally high, and can only be recovered, even in good 
years, with difficulty. Since the year of the recent 
Settlement (1894) a good portion of the land which 
was cultivated before has become fallow. The Govern¬ 
ment revenue is still in arrears, notwithstanding the 
hard measures adopted last year for its recovery.” 

While the rents payable by cultivators to landlords 
have thus been fixed unduly high, the revenue de¬ 
manded by the Government from landlords has also 
been fixed high. In Northern India, as Sir Antony 
MacDonnell informed the Currency Committee, the 
Government claims one-half, but does not really take 
more than forty per-cent, of the landlords’ assets. In 
many districts in the Central Provinces the Government 
demands and obtains sixty per cent., plus twelve and a 
half per cent., as rates, of the landlords’ supposed assets. 
And as the landlord never gets the high rents which the 
Government has fixed, it comes to pass that the Govern¬ 
ment demand amounts sometimes to eighty, or even a 
hundred per cent, of the landlords’ real income. I have 
instances before me in which landlords have offered to 
surrender their property because the Government revenue 
demanded from them was really more than all they col¬ 
lected from cultivators. 

I lay these facts before you, sir, in the sincere desire 
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this over-assessment may be rectified, and that the 
people of Southern India may be saved from poverty, 
famines, and deaths. The Government revenue itself 
will not be increased by such over - assessment; the 
proceeds of indirect taxes will decline with the poverty 
of the people; the land revenue will fall off as lands 
are thrown out of cultivation. It is no reflection on 
honest administrators if they sometimes make mistakes 
in administration; the mistakes made in Northern 
India have been rectified since 1855, and the time is 
come when the very principle of assessments in the 
centre and south of India should be rectified in order 
to give the population some real relief and some oppor¬ 
tunity to save. 

Adopt the old Hindu rule, a rule which answered 
well in India for thousands of years, a rule which is 
virtually observed in Bengal and Northern India to 
this day with the most happy results. Make one-sixth 
or even one-fifth the gross produce of the soil the « 
maximum limit of rent payable by the cultivator under / 
alfforms of settlements and all methods of land adminis- / 
tration, and the southern cultivator will learn to save, / 
as the Bengal cultivator has learnt to save. Famines; 
in India will be less frequent and less disastrous if the 
condition of the cultivators is improved by considerate 
assessments; there is no other permanent remedy for 
this terrible and recurring disaster. — Yours faithfully, 

Komesh Dutt. 


24f7i Jan. 1900. 
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APPENDIX Y 

LETTERS ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE 

I 

To the Editor of the “ Manchester Guardian ” 

Sir,—I have read your remarks on the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure with the 
greatest interest. India has waited for the report of 
this Commission for five years, and the people of India, 
who have enough trouble and misery of their own, 
expect that in the matter of foreign wars and foreign 
complications England will at least deal justly and even 
generously by the peojile of India. Judging from the 
substance of the report which has already appeared in 
print, the recommendations made by the majority of 
the Commissioners are full of the worst forebodings for 
India, Permit me to refer only to one or two heads. 

Under the head of “ Apportionate of Charges” it is 
recommended that India should contribute one-half of 
the military charges of Aden, one-half of the cost of the 
Persian Mission, £12,500 for the China establishments, 
£10,000 for the Zanzibar and Mauritius telegraph sub¬ 
sidy, and also the present Euphrates Tigris subsidy. 
The amount under each of these heads is comparatively 
small; but is it just on principle to saddle India with 
any portion of the cost of maintaining British power 
and influence in different parts of Asia and Africa ? 
Does England saddle Cape Colony or Natal with the 
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of Ashanti or of any of the British establishments 
in West Africa ? 

Under the head of “ Indian Troops out of India ” 
we are told that a part of the cost of employing Indian 
troops out of India should be borne by India, if she 
has a distinct and special interest at stake. And then 
we are told that India has a “ direct and substantial 
interest” in keeping open the Suez Canal and in the 
maintainence of order in Egypt; a “ modified interest ” 
in Zanzibar and the African islands in the Indian Ocean; 
a “ direct and substantial interest ” in Persia, the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and the coast and islands of Arabia; a “ direct 
and substantial interest” in Afghanistan and parts of 
Central Asia; a “ direct and substantial interest ” in 
Siam, and a “ modified interest ” in China and the 
Malay peninsula. Does this mean that the resources 
of India, which are scarcely enough for her civil and 
military administration, will continue to be drawn upon 
by England in her various complications in different 
parts of Asia and Africa? Does this mean that the 
richest country in the world will continue to tax the 
poorest and most miserable peasantry on earth, not 
only for their own warfare, but also for the mainten¬ 
ance of England’s influence and empire in portions 
of two continents? The principle that India is respon¬ 
sible for keeping the path from England to India clear 
is a principle which would be considered outrageous if 
it was applied to any of the colonies. The Australian 
colonies are as much interested in the Suez Canal, the 
Arabian and Persian coasts, and in the Malay peninsula, 
as India. Has any Royal Commission or Colonial Sec- 
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retary suggested that the Australian colonies should he 
saddled with the cost of maintaining British influence 
in these places ? Sir Henry Fowler said last night at 
Wolverhampton : “ Why am I standing here to defend 
the (Transvaal) war ? Because it is a war not for the 
obtaining of the franchise, not for the rights, sound 
and strong as they were, of the Outlanders, but because 
it is a Avar for nothing less than British supremacy in 
South Africa. That supremacy means our Indian Em¬ 
pire.” If the recommendations of the majority of the 
Royal Commission were accepted and followed out to 
their logical conclusion, would not the Indian Empire 
be charged for this South African War, which is neces¬ 
sary, according to Sir Henry Fowler, for maintaining 
the Indian Empire ? Would not the Indian Empire 
be charged for the maintenance of the British army 
and the British fleet, and of the British Power gener¬ 
ally, because they are all necessary for maintaining the 
Indian Empire ? Where will you draw the line when 
you once depart from the old and equitable and sound 
maxim that India shall pay for troops maintained for 
her protection in India—not for troops and establish¬ 
ments and wars outside India ? The army now main¬ 
tained in India is not for her protection only, hut for 
England’s Asiatic and African possessions. Considering 
the large portion of the Indian army now employed in 
South Africa, the question was raised, not long ago, by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman whether the whole of 
the army now stationed in India should be paid for from 
the Indian revenues. I do not find that this question 
has been dealt with in the report of the majority of the 
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al Commission. While the majority of the Com 
missioners are anxious to define India’s interests on the 
Nile and the Tigris, in Zanzibar and the Malay 
peninsula, I do not find that they are anxious to define 
England s Imperial interest in the army now stationed 

in India. I write this in regret and in sorrow_a 

sorrow which will be universally felt by my countrymen 
when they read the substance of the report which has 
been published. 




“God help the people of India,” said Mr Donald 
Smeaton, a member of Lord Curzon’s Council to Reuter’s 
Agent at Bombay the other day; “ Great Britain and 
Ireland owe a debt to the Indian peasant, a debt of 
millions upon millions.” We know that India annually 
remits to England a sum estimated between twenty 
and thirty millions sterling for home charges, pensions, 
interest, and the like. We know that the people of 
India are virtually debarred from the higher posts in 
India, except a very small percentage, and that fifteen 
millions steiling are annually paid to European officials 
employed in India, and sending all their savings to 
Euiope. We know that our ancient industries like 
weaving and spinning and dyeing have been killed 
by European competition, and that the land is so 
heavily taxed in many provinces that the peasant 
cannot save in good years for years of bad harvest. 
We know that an army is kept in India, and paid for 
by India, sufficient for England’s Imperial requirements 
over the best parts of Asia and Africa. We know that 
our finances are adjusted by Executive Councils in India 
and in England, in which the people of India have no 
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• scat, and that in the taxation of India we have ky 
-Yoice. 

These are some of the burdens we bear in India, and 
these are some of the causes of the famines from which 
we periodically suffer. Will Englishmen add to them 
the burden of paying for British forts and armies, 
British establishments and wars in various parts of 
Africa and Asia—from the Suez Canal to Zanzibar, 
from the Tigris to the Malay Peninsula ? Will the 
English conscience reconcile itself to thus proceeding in 
a year when eighty millions of people are affected by 
the worst famine that India has ever known, and five 
millions are actually attending relief centres ? After 
the famine of 1770, and the desolating wars of Warren 
Hastings, the great minister Pitt brought in his India 
Bill in 1784 to give us a better Government. Is there 
no statesman in England at the present day who will 
give us a new India Bill, moderating land tax, reducing 
expenditure, opening up the higher services to the 
people of India, and giving them some control over 
their finances ? Is there no Englishman of this genera¬ 
tion who will stand up for justice to India ?—I am, &c., 


Romesh Dutt. 


21.5 1 April 1900. 


i 

ii 


To the Editor of the “Manchester G wdian ” 


Sir,—Y our correspendent “ E. W. B.” takes excep¬ 
tion to certain statements which I made in my letter 
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ished in your issue of the 24th April, and call: 
ose statements “misleading.” Permit me to point 
out that I have not in this or in any other letter made 
any statement which I am not prepared to prove. “ Mr 
Dutt,” your correspondent writes, “lays special stress on 
the fact of so much money going out of India in the 
shape of interest, loans, &c. Just so. But he does 
not say how much capital was spent on those under¬ 
takings.” The Blue-book on Indian railways can surely 
supply this information to your correspondent. I pro¬ 
duced that Blue-book before the Currency Committee in 
November 1898, when I was examined as a witness, 
and showed that the railway system has caused a net 
loss of over fifty millions to the Indian revenue— i.e., 
to the Indian people; that it was still causing us an 
annual loss of about two millions; and that this loss 
was greatly owing, not to the construction of the main 
lines needed for famine protection purposes, but to local 
lines constructed for special interests, and often under 
pressure from capitalists in this country. It is this 
practice which I protest against. No sane man objects 
to paying interest on capital spent; but every reason¬ 
able man objects to adding to India’s indebtedness by 
the construction of fresh lines under guarantee of profits 
from the Indian revenues when the people of India do 
not ask for those fresh lines, do not want them, and 
cannot afford to have them. An endeavour should be 
made in times of peace to reduce India’s public debt 
and thus to reduce the money which goes out of India 
as interest. England’s debt was reduced by over one 
hundred and sixty millions within forty years after the 

U 



Crimean war ; my complaint is that Indian financiers i 
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not reducing but continually adding to our public debt. 

“ He refers,” writes your correspondent, “ to the 
millions paid to European officials, who send all their 
savings home. He says nothing of the pensions to the 
natives.” On this point also your correspondent might 
have obtained information from a Parliamentary return 
issued in 1892. Out of 39,000 officials in India who 
receive upwai'ds of 1000 rupees a year, 28,000 are 
Englishmen, and 11,000 are natives. The 28,000 Eng¬ 
lishmen receive fifteen millions sterling annually, and 
the 11,000 natives receive three millions only. No sane 
man objects to the employment of high English officials 
in India. We need their services, and we appreciate 
their work. But with the progress of education in 
India we desire, and we demand, a larger share of the 
high appointments in our own country; and my com¬ 
plaint is that we are debarred from our proper share at 
the present moment, not through our unfitness, but 
through exclusiveness and selfishness on the part of 
those who have so long virtually monopolised these 
high appointments. 

“Mr Dutt demands,” writes your correspondent, “a 
fuller representation of the people in the making of 
laws. Mr Dutt must know well that India is not as 
yet ripe for this.” I have nowhere contended that 
India is yet ripe for a Parliament, but I do contend 
that under existing circumstances representative Indians 
should have a larger share than they now have in the 
making of laws and the control of finances. Lord 
Curzon and every provincial governor have spoken in 
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§§id highest terms of the ability, the patriotism, 
th (3 moderation and sense of responsibility with which 
Indian members of Councils have dealt with the most 
intricate Indian questions. And yet what share of 
power is given to these Indian members ? Absolutely 
none. Every important bill is first drafted by officials, 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India, and then 
placed befoie the Council. Whatever the Indian mem¬ 
bers may say or do, the Government passes the bill if it 
desires to do so. The Sedition Bill was passed against 
our unanimous opposition ; the Calcutta Municipal Bill 
was passed against our unanimous opposition ; the 
Madras Irrigation Bill has lately been passed against 
our unanimous protest. And at the present moment, 
when eighty millions of the people of India are affected 
by a famine unprecedented in its extent and its in¬ 
tensity, Indian members in the Viceroy’s Council have 
asked and so far asked in vain—for the moderating 
of rents and for fixity of tenure as was recommended by 
Lord Ripon in 1882. The iron is entering deep into 
our hearts; we are feeling every day that we are not 
allowed the smallest influence or real share in the 
administration of our own country. 

Your correspondent has a few kind words to say 
about me personally, and I am grateful to him for 
them. I am sure he does not wish to mislead your 
readers, as I am unconscious of any desire whatever 
on my own part to mislead. I am sure your corre¬ 
spondent will on reflection come to the conclusion that 
the time has now arrived for some real share of the 
work of administration being conceded to the people. 
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cannot continue to be ruled as in the days 
ellesley and Dalhousie; the Indian Empire cannot 
prosper unless some trust, some confidence, some real 
share of work is reposed in the people. We do not 
ask for ready-made European institutions for India, but 
we ask for some gradual, slow, cautious progress, some 
real endeavour to enlist our co-operation and to accept 
our advice and help. The most moderate, the most 
thoughful, the most loyal of Indian leaders, feel grieved 
that under the present Government there has been no 
single move in that direction; every important move 
has been reactionary and truly retrograde.—I am, &c., 

Romesh Dutt. 

2nd May 1900. 


APPENDIX Z 

PAPER ON THE CO-OPERATION OF THE PEOPLE IN 
THE WORK OF ADMINISTRATION 

[Abridged from an article which appeared in the 
“Asiatic Quarterly Revievj,” Oct. 1898.] 

A friendly critic, himself an Indian administrator of 
high distinction, has made some just and thoughtful 
remarks on my book on “England and India” in the 
January number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review from 
which I may be pardoned for making an extract: 

“ The key-note of the whole difficulty is sounded by 
Mr Dutt when he says in his preface that ‘ the direct 
administration of India by the Crown has, along with 
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operation of the People in Administration 3 ! 

Ly great and obvious advantages, this one disadvant- 




the administration is virtually responsible 
to none.’ The Government of India is a benevolent 
despotism; the inhabitants of India, whether of Indian 
or European birth, whether they are officials or non¬ 
official, have absolutely no control over its actions. For 
it is obvious that the British residents—even the civil 
and military officers of the Crown, unless they are in 
the Governor-General s Council—have no more voice in 
determining the policy of the Government than the native 
gentlemen, or even the native peasantry. The only 
power which can, and occasionally does, control the 
Government of India, is the British Parliament, a body 
which is subject to all the humours and inconstancies of 
the electorate of Great Britain. 


“ Is there any chance, however, of detailed reforms 
in Indian administration ever forming part of a party 
programme in Great Britain ? and if there were such 
a chance, is it desirable that the Government of India 
should be guided in the details of its administration by 
the voice of tlie British public ? Nothing would more 
tend to rivet the existing despotism upon the necks of the 
Indian people, while the despotism, if better intentioned, 
would certainly be far less intelligent than it is at 
present. 

“ No; what is wanted is that more control should 
be exercised in India, and by the Indian people, over 
their own affairs.” 

Most people with experience in Indian administration 
will be inclined to agree with Mr Ward that the control 
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the every-day details of Indian administratis 
should come, not from the electorate of Great Britain, 
but from the Indian people. If we calmly inquire 
into the true causes of that feeling of unrest, and 
even of some degree of bitterness between different 
classes, which is now observable in India, we shall 
find that it is really due to a policy which unwisely 
and ungenerously excludes the people of India from 
all real control over the administration, and makes 
them irresponsible and hostile critics instead of loyal 
partakers in the work of government. And if we 
pass in brief review some of the recent measures of 
the Indian Government, we shall find how much the 
Government have lost, even within the last year or 
two, in not allowing that partial control to the people 
of India which the people alone are fit to exercise 
in the management of their own concerns. 

There are not many Englishmen familiar with Indian 
questions who approve either of the policy which led to 
the recent Indian Frontier War, or of the decision of 
the Government to charge the whole cost of that war to 
the Indian revenues, while England has made a gift of 
nearly a million towards the expenses of the Egyptian 
Frontier War. Would it have been a loss or a real 
gain towards a sound decision on these points if the 
people of India had some voice, not in ultimately 
deciding the questions, but in influencing by their 
constitutionally expressed opinion the decision of the 
Imperial Government ? What the opinion of the 
people of India would have been, has been well ex¬ 
pressed by Mr Ward. “ At the present moment the 
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country is hotly debating the question not only 
whether the frontier policy of the Indian Government 
is wrong or right, but how it came about, and which 
party is responsible. Yet one thing is perfectly certain; 
that if the people of India during the last ten years had 
had any—the slightest—control over the taxation of 
the country, or the application of its revenues, the 
Government would have been forced either to abandon 
its expensive schemes of frontier defence, or to have 
prosecuted them under the direct sanction of Parlia¬ 
ment at the cost of the British Exchequer.” And, 
we may add, the representatives of the Indian people 
would not have wired to the Secretary of State for 
India that India could do without help from England 
in this year of all years; and Englishmen would not 
have perpetrated the unspeakable injustice of charging 
to India the whole cost of the Indian Frontier War, 
while contributing to Egypt nearly a million towards 
the Egyptian Frontier War. A greater recognition 
of the popular sentiment and of popular control in 
the administration of India would have enabled the 
Indian Government to avoid a policy which has led 
to a needless war, or to demand from the Imperial 


Exchequer a contribution towards the war brought 
about in pursuance of an Imperial policy. Neither 
Lord Elgin nor Sir James Westland had a right to 
speak for India, nor have they spoken wisely. 

But let us pass on to another question which is 
attracting more attention at the present moment. 
Lord Elgin and Sir James Westland have submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India their proposals 
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>ut the Indian Currency. The proposals are now 
under consideration by a Committee in this country, 
and we do not desire to anticipate their decision or 
express any opinion on their merits. But the point 
which we desire to urge is that the Government of 
India should not have made any proposals at all 
without consulting the people of India through their 
representative men and natural leaders. The point 
that we desire to urge is that the proposals of the 
Indian Government would have been sounder and 
wiser, and could have been urged with greater force, 
if they had been framed after consulting the people. 
The people have an interest in their currency far 
greater than either the Government of India, re¬ 
sponsible for the adjustment of the Indian Budget, 
or the European merchants and traders having trans¬ 
actions in the East. All the investment which the 
poor people of India ever make is made, not in 
savings banks, but in the shape of silver jewellery 
for their women; and the millions of the labourers 
and the cultivators of India have a right to be heard, 
through their representatives, before a proposal is made 
calculated to depreciate the value of their savings made 
in years and generations past. The agriculturists of 
India are also deeply indebted to money lenders in 
all parts of India; and they have a right to be heard, 
through their representatives, before a proposal is made 
calculated to increase their indebtedness by artificially 
increasing the value of a rupee. Nothing brings into 
greater prominence the defect of the present method 
of Indian administration than the fact that a few 
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aa ^ s > however experienced and however able, should 
consider themselves justified in making sweeping pro¬ 
posals to alter the value of the Indian Currency, 
without consulting the nation, whose national wealth 
these pioposals are calculated to depreciate, and whose 
geneial indebtedness they are calculated to enhance. 
It would seem, from the action taken by the Indian 
Government, as if India existed for the convenience 
of the Government of India and for the convenience 
of foreign traders. It would seem as if the con¬ 
venience of the Indian nation was a “ negligible 
quantity,” and the opinion of representative Indians 
was superfluous. The most impartial tribunal in the 
world wifi decide cases wrongly and unjustly if it 
decides them after accepting evidence on one side 
only, and the best and most honest Government in 


the world necessarily becomes selfish, unsympathetic, 
and unjust to the people for whom it exists, and 
ends by sacrificing the interests of the people to 
the interests of influential classes, if it refuses to 
grant to the people themselves some share in the 
control of affairs. 

Let us take up another question which is also 
attracting much attention at the present moment. 
The question of constructing more railways in India 
from the State funds, or under guarantee of profit 
granted by the state, is often discussed. The question 
is decided in every case by the Secretary of State for 
India on such information as is placed before him by 
the Government of India. Would it be an unwise 
departure from this policy to consult the representatives 
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„ of the people whose money is spent ? The general 
opinion among the people of India is that, now that 
the great military lines have been constructed, now 
that the lines really required for famine protection 
have been laid down, the Government should not 
directly or indirectly make the people’s money re¬ 
sponsible for further lines. The impression is that 
India is not rich enough to construct those new 
lines which are being multiplied from year to year; 
that it is an unsound, hurtful, and disastrous policy 
to continuously add to the national debt of India 
in order to construct these new lines which the people 
do not want, and which the country’s finances do 
not justify. The impression is that pressure is brought 
to bear upon the Government by influential classes 
of capitalists and manufacturers for opening such new 
lines for serving special interests, and that the Govern¬ 
ment, with every desire to be honest and impartial, 
sacrifices the interests of the people, because the people 
are not constitutionally allowed to express and enforce 
their views as against the views of the influential 
classes. The impression is (to use the words of the 
late Sir George Campbell, sometime Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal) that when British capitalists 
have put their money in losing concerns in India, 
people in London bully and abuse the Government 
of India to get the concerns taken over, and eventually 
they are successful. There may or may not be some 
truth in these impressions; but the demand that the 
Indian people’s money should not be invested on new 
lines of railway in India, or on the road from Burma 
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ihina, without consulting the people’s wishes, is 




just and reasonable. To borrow money in England 
to an unlimited extent to further extend the railway 
system in India or outside India proper, is for the 
Indian Government a policy of extravagance and of 
injustice to the people. 

It is necessary to further elucidate our remarks by a 
reference to the history of the Import Duties of India ? 
It will be in the recollection of most Indian officials 
that the Government of India and Government at home 
have repeatedly made “graceful concessions,” and have 
sacrificed Indian revenues, because the people of India 
have no constitutional power to back their Government 
and to resist unjust demands. But the end is not yet. 
On the 9th of this month (August 1898), the Secretary 
of State for India was asked in the House of Commons 


to admit British manufacture in India at a further 
reduction of one-fourth the duty on foreign goods, 
after the example of Canada. Lord George Hamilton 
declined to do so, but the assailants have only to 
persist to carry their point. Neither Conservatives 
nor Liberals are strong enough to resist for any length 
of years such demands backed by twenty or thirty or 
forty solid votes in the House. And unless the people 
of India aie allowed the constitutional right to stand 
by their Government, and to defend their national 
revenues and their national interests, the humiliating 
sight will be witnessed again and again of the British 
Government in India knowingly and openly sacrificing 
the interests of the people of India under the mandate 
of British voters at homo. 
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/ From the question of Railways and of Import 
let us turn to another question which is engaging the 
attention of Indian legislators at the present moment 
viz., the condition of cultivators in Southern India. Nc 
question is more intimately connected with the materia) 
well-being of the people of India than that of land- 
administration ; and the question will never be settlec 
satisfactorily so long as representatives of the people 
are not allowed a constitutional method of expressing 
and enforcing their opinions in the matter of lant 
settlements. An intelligent Indian landlord or publicisl 
has often a more familiar grasp of the subject than 
European officials who have written reports on it ah 
their lifetime; and the proceedings of the Godavari 
District Conference, of which we find reports in the 
Indian papers recently received, show how well the 
representative men of Madras are fitted to take a 
real share in shaping and controlling land administra¬ 
tion in that province. 

The historical review of the status of the Madras 
cultivator given by the President of the Conference 
is most instructive. Over forty years ago, in the 
Madras Administration Report of 1855-56, the Govern 
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ment declared that “ under the Ryoivjcvri system ever} 
registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor, 
and pays direct to Government, He cannot be ejected 
by Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment 
In 1857 the Madras Board of Revenue stated in their 
report to the Government that “ a Madras ryot is able 
to retain his land in perpetuity without any increase of ■ 
assessment , as long as he continues to fulfil his engage- 
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And the Government in its review of Mr' 
lickett’s report wrote: “The proprietary right of a 
ryot is perfect, and as long as he pays the fixed assess¬ 
ment on his land he can be ousted by no one.” The 
‘.talics are ours; and we desire to invite attention to the 
fact that the assessment of the land held by the Madras 
ryot was considered fixed, and not liable to increase, 
"orty years ago. 

The subject received the attention of statesmen like 
jord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroys who paid more attention to improving the 
material condition of the people of India than to 
seeking a “ scientific frontier ” among the hills and 
fastnesses of Afghanistan. It was at last given a 
final 'shape by Lord Eipon, who in 1882 sanctioned 
a modified form of permanent settlement. It was 
published in the settlement Manual and Standing 
Orders, as well as in Government Orders on the 
Agricultural Committee’s Report, that in all districts 
adequately assessed, the assessment, so far as it was 
based upon classification of soils and calculation 
of grain outturns, was permanent and unalterable; 
and that revisions would be made in future settle¬ 
ments only with reference to prices. 

Lastly, we come to the present policy of the Madras 
Government, by which, we are informed, the Govern¬ 
ment reserves to itself the right of revising assessments, 
either with reference to rise or fall in prices, or in 
reference to other considerations requiring re-classi¬ 
fication of soils or re-calculation of grain returns. 

The point to which we desire specially to call 
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1857 to 1882, and from 1882 to 1897, divesting the 


Madras cultivator of .his former rights, and making him 
more poor, more indebted and more subject to recurring 
famines, have been adopted without consulting the 
people and without the knowledge of the people. The 
worst blunders which British administrators have 
committed in India are those which impoverish the 
cultivating population of India; and these blunders 
have been committed because the people have not 
been asked and have not been consulted in matters 
relating to their own interests and their own welfare. 

Those who decide on these matters in the dark 
chambers of the India Office or of the Executive 
Councils of India, no doubt endeavour to act with 
moderation, with justice, and with knowledge and 
ability; but it is no reflection on those high officials 
to state that one side of the question, the official aspect, 
comes more prominently to their consideration than 
the popular aspect; and that financial considerations 
demand their attention more urgently than considera¬ 
tions of the rights of the people. And yet there are 
such things as vested rights even among the unrepre¬ 
sented people of India, and the worst blunders committed 
in India are due to the fact that there is no one to 
represent them, no one to speak for them, no one to 
urge them, and no one to defend them, in those close 
offices where they are considered. No class of officials 
in the world are more careful, and able, and desirous 
to be just, than high Indian officials, from the members 
of the Provincial and Viceregal Executive Councils to 
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that the interests and rights of the people are not 
and cannot receive adequate and full and sufficient 


consideration under a system of administration under 
which the people are absolutely unrepresented in the 
offices which ultimately shape their destinies. So true 
the remark of John Stuart Mill that “it is an 


is 


inherent condition of human affairs that no intention, 
however sincere, of protecting the interests of others 
can make it safe or salutary to tie up their own hands.” 

In the interests of good administration, therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary to provide some means,—not for 
transferring to Indian hands the ultimate decision of 
Indian questions,—but for securing some representa¬ 
tion of Indian opinion in those Executive Councils in 
England and in India which decide on great Indian 
questions. And it would improve British administra¬ 
tion in India if each Indian Province sent one member 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and one member to 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India. It is 
not an unreasonable aspiration of the people of India 
that five of the members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and five of the members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, should be sent up by the 
five great Provinces of India. And it is not an un¬ 
reasonable hope that the Governor of each Province 
should himself be aided by an Executive Council, half 

the members of which should be elected from amonc 

© 

the people. 

Side by side with this reform in the Executive 
Councils, a corresponding reform of the Legislative 
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ncils is needed. -Each large Province in India 
ivided into twenty or thirty or forty Disti'icts, and it is 
not unreasonable for the people of India to hope that 
each District should be allowed to send one repre¬ 
sentative to the Provincial Legislative Council. The 
number of nominated or official members may also be 
increased, if necessary, and the new Councils thus 
constituted may meet three or four or five days in 
the week, to discuss questions relating to laws and 
administration, and to represent fully and adequately 
the wishes and sentiments and views of the people. 
Such really representative Councils would bring the 
Government of India in real touch with the people, and 
would popularise and strengthen and consolidate British 
rule in India. 

The co-operation of representative Indian members 
would be of great value in dealing with administrative 
questions, which are growing more and more difficult 
with the clash of contending interests. It would be a 
help to the Governors of the great Provinces of Bengal 
and the North-west, of Madras, Bombay, and the 
Punjab, at all times, and specially in times of dis¬ 
turbance and alarm, of distress and famines, to have 
by them some men chosen from among the people to 
advise and help in the administration of their own 
concerns. It would help the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State to understand better the feelings, wishes, and 
interests of the people, if they were in daily personal 
communication with representative men from the people 
in their Councils. It would create a bond of sympathy, 
which unfortunately does not exist now, between the 
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inistration and the people whose concerns are 
administered. It would secure an adequate and - 
sympathetic consideration of the interests of the people, 
as against the interests of particular classes, in all 
questions coming up before the Councils. It would 
strengthen the Councils in local knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, and to some extent make them broad-based 
on the people’s will. It would remove that worst defect 
of British rule in India,— a defect which is more 
pronounced now than it was seventy years ago, in the 
days of Munro and Elphinstone, Malcolm and Bentinck, 
—the utter want of touch between the people and their 
rulers. And it would substitute an intelligent and 
rational method of dealing with the great, loyal, and 
civilised population of India for a method which regards 
human beings as live stock, good for milking and 
shearing, but incapable of understanding their own 
interests or promoting their own well-being. 

A great deal is often said and written about changing 
the system of government in India. We are against all 
violent changes. The system of rule which has been 
slowly organised by experienced administrators during 
a period of over a century should not be lightly set 
aside. The reform suggested in this paper is a natural 
development of the present system of government, and 
does not seek to set it aside for a new system. The 
time has cpme, with the progress of education, for some 
reform in the lines indicated in the preceding pams • 
and some carefully considered measures in this direction 
will not only make Indian administration more efficient 
and more popular, but will strengthen British rule in 
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It will help British administrators with 



experience and local knowledge of educated Indians; 
it will teach the Indians themselves to take a legitimate 
and patriotic pride in the Government in which they . 
are permitted to take a share; and it will provide the 
best safeguards which local experience and wisdom 
can provide against those recurring famines which are j 
desolating India under the British rule. 


Romesh Dutt. 


August 1898. 
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ADDENDUM TO APPENDIX A. 


Proportion of Land Revenue to Produce in Bombay. 

“ The incidence of taxation per acre in the Ryotwari 
villages of Ahmedabad, Kaira,and Broach, is Rs. 2—11—1, 
Rs. 5—0—7, and Rs. 5—1—6 respectively; and the incidence 
of taxation per head of population of the fully assessed 
area is Rs. 2—7—8, Rs. 3—12—6, and Rs. 8—1—2, 
respectively. This incidence is very heavy. The crop 
experiment reports also show that the incidence of taxa¬ 
tion in these districts must be very heavy. In the report 
for 1897-98 we notice that out of nine experiments made 
in the Kaira district, one showed 72 per cent., and 
another 67 per cent., as the incidence of the assessment 
on the gross value of the produce. In Broach 31 
experiments are reported in that year. One of these 
shows the incidence at 42 per cent., and in six it was over 
30 per cent. In the report for 1896-97, we find nine experi¬ 
ments. One of them gives the incidence at 96 per cent., 
one at 73 per cent., one at 63 per cent., and one at 50 per 
cent.” 

Air. Gokuldas Parakh’s Presidential Speech at the Provincial 
Conference, at Satara, May, 1900. 
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